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THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


FOH  68  YEAKS  CHICA<.0>  lUf.Mk  ?»iEWSI'Al’EK 
ITS  PEACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
HESPECT  AND  TIU  ST 


•For  fair  companion.  tiQuor  Unapt  omitted  since  The  Daily  Newt  does  not  accept  advertiiing  for  alcoholic  beveratet. 


Chicago  newspaper— morning,  evening  or 
Sunday.*  Business  executives,  over  this 
43>year  span,  have  placed  in  The  Daily 
News  an  amount  of  display  advertising  in 
excess  of  four  hundred  million  lines.  With 
more  than  a  million  reader-friends  of  sub* 
stantial  buying  means,  this  HOME  news* 
paper  has  paid  advertisers  so  well  that 
they  rank  The  Daily  News  as 


Chicago’s 

BASIC  Advertising  Medium 


Repeated  experience  in  the  form  of  posi* 
tive  and  profitable  response  has  created 
among  advertisers  a  solid  confidence  in 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  as  Chicago’s 
BASIC  advertising  medium.  Because  of 
such  confidence  The  Daily  News  has  car¬ 
ried  each  year,  for  43  consecutive  years, 
more  Total  Display  linage  than  any  other 
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Dominant 

in  the  homes  of 
Chicago 

“In  love  of  home,  love  of  country  has  its  rise/’  Charles 
Dickens  said  it. 

Nowhere  is  the  strength  of  the  family  and  the  home 
more  evident  than  in  Chicago,  vital  city  of  America’s 
great  Midwest. 

In  this  great  central  market  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  dominates  in  evening  circulation  because  of 
its  distinctive  service  to  the  family  and  the  community. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  CHICAGO  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  He  RALD-  A  MERICAN  ★  The  JoURNAL-AmERICAN 


PINKLEV,  LONDON:  "The  radio 
church  service  was  concluding  as  the 
p§$tor  intoned,  'Lord,  teach  ns  to  be 
forgiving  of  our  enemies*  Then  wham, 
fod  I  'had  it*  I  was  blown  over  a  set¬ 
tle  and  against  the  wall.  From  outside 
come  screams,  moans,  sobs.  The  robot 
l„mh  had  hit  only  in  the  vicinity  .  .  .*' 


(;ORRELL,  ON  THE  ROAD  TO 
PARIS:  "'Paris  is  the  name  you  see 
and  hear  and  feel  everywhere  along 
this  road  which  the  swift  American 
advance  is  making  a  highway  to  vic¬ 
tory,  'Paris’  read  the  big  signboards 
(U  the  road  intersections.  Somehow 
it’s  a  victory  symbol.” 


VIRGIL  PINKLEY 

rhinu.  4>4‘rinaii>',  France  (1940),  England 
((liirinic  Hlitz),  Holland.  Finland,  Riuaia. 
Iran.  Iraq,  Eicvpl.  Liliya,  Tunisia,  England. 


RICHARD  D.  McMillan 

France  (1940),  BelKium,  Efcypt,  Albania, 
fireece,  Libya,  Sicily,  Italy,  France. 


M  c  M  I  L  L  A  N  ,  BRITISH  FIELD 
HEADQUARTERS,  FRANCE:  ''A 

torrential  rain  washed  the  broken 
men  who  were  once  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans’  proud  Seventh  Army  and  by 
nightfall  10,000  of  them,  many  ivound- 
ed  and  some  still  panicky  from  being 
fired  on  by  their  own  uncaptured  com¬ 
rades,  were  in  British  hands  ...” 


EDWARD  W.  BEATTIE 

Ethiopia,  China,  Germany,  Czixhoslova- 
kia,  Finland,  France  (1940),  Poland, 
England.  France. 


HENRY  T.  GORRELL 

Spain,  Greece,  Crete,  Libya,  Malta,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Tripolitania.  Italy,  France. 


BEATTIE,  WITH  THE  BRITISH  IN 
PURSUIT  OF  THE  GERMAN 
ARMY:  "The  Germans  are  close  to 
rout  as  the  swirling  battle  of  western 
France  heads  towards  two  climaxes 
ichich  may  make  it  the  battle  for 
France  or  the  battle  for  Europe — the 
fall  of  Paris,  the  destruction  of  the 
German  army  ...” 


YEARS  OF  WAR  COVERAGE 


A  typical  four  of  iht*  corpn  of  veteran  United  Press 
correspondents  covering  the  war  in  anti  from 
northern  France  are  shown  here.  Their  comhinetl 
years  of  battlefront  reporting  total  .T4. 

Their  experience  anti  their  expertuess  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  characteristic  dispatches  t|uoted  next 
•o  their  pictures.  Such  work  is  proof  of  how  well 
editor  &  PUILISHER  for  Aaqatt  24,  1944 


Unitetl  Press  corrcspttinlents  know  what  to  write 
and  how  to  write  it. 

Reports  like  these  from  men  like  these  on  every 
front  combine  to  protluce  ‘“‘the  world’s  best  cover¬ 
age  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.” 

UNITED  PRESS 


i 


At  the  close  of  the  Fourth  of  July  week  end  a  headline  carried  the  news 
i  that  160  persons  had  been  killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  the  nation  during: 
the  four -day  period.  How  many  will  lose  their  lives  on  our  highways  over 
the  Labor  Day  holiday? 

Probably  few  newspaper  readers  feel  they  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
news.  The  truth  is  that  every  reader  who  drives  or  rides  in  a  car  is  a 
potential  to  the  "roundup  story.”  He  who  drives  without  accident  keeps 
one  or  more  casualties  from  being  added  to  the  list.  By  becoming  involved 
in  a  mishap  he  swells  the  results  of  carelessness  and  recklessness  on  the 
highways. 

There  could  be  a  *'no  accident”  Labor  Day  week  end  if  every  driver 
wrote  a  personal  headline  of  "no  accident!” 
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REPLACE 

WlAK  features 


With  STRONG  Ones! 


Don’t  you  agree  that  it  makes  good 
sense  to  prepare  now  for  that  postwar 
day  when  you’ll  be  getting  out  a  bigger 
paper  with  no  war  news  to  sustain  inter¬ 
est?  Turn  to  The  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate 
and  .  .  . 


ioday  you  have  the  problem  of  paper 
shortage — but  no  reader  shortage. 

After  the  war,  you’ll  have  the  paper, 
but  will  you  keep  your  readers? 

Wise  editors  are  looking  this  fact  in 
the  face — once  war  news  comes  off  the 
front  page,  it  will  take  strong  features  to 
make  people  buy  a  newspaper  and  be 
loyal  to  that  newspaper. 

And  we  say,  RIGHT  NOW  is  the 
time  to  build  that  loyalty  by  dropping 
weak  features  and  replacing  them  with 
strong  ones. 

The  ChicagoSun  Syndicate’s  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  comics  and  columnists  are  STRONG. 
They  inform.  They  entertain.  They’ve 
played  an  important  part  in  building  an 
ever-increasing  demand  for  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun — anr/  this  in  America  s  most 
competitive  morning  paper  market. 


Make  BIG  Plans 
With  These  Strong  Features 


Elirtwial  TatAsmaz 
Werner’s  Ortoons 
Jack  Lambcn’s  Canooos 
K.  M.  Landis.  11 
Olin  Millet's  Paractapbs 


Frederick  Kuh 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker 
Edward  Angly 
John  Graham  Dowlins 
William  Humphreys 
John  M.  Mecklia 
Edd  Johnson 
Gordon  Young 
Cedric  Salter 
M.  W.  Fodor 
W.  A.  S.  Douglas 
Pauline  Whittmgton 

Washiagtoa  Bureaa: 

One  of  America's  largest 
and  most  able  capital 
staffs 


Captain  Midnight 
The  Toodles 
The  Berrys 


Write  for  proofs  or.  copy  on  any  of  the 
features  listed  at  right.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  further  information  and 
terms. 


Fashion  Horoscope 
Boy  Advises  Gid 
It's  About  Time 
Home  Economics 
Today's  Children 
Ann  Landers  Answers 
For  Girls  Who  Wock 
Fun  With  Flowers 


Sparta  Faatarea; 

Now  rU  Tell  One 
"So  They  TeU  Me," 
by  Warren  Brown 
"Here  We  Go  Again, 
by  James  Kearns 


Animal  Crackeis 
Scuffy 


HARRY  BAKER,  Manager 


I 
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400  WEST  MADISON  •  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 
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Mew  Yorti  ttt 


It*s  mostly  a  matter 
of  timing . . . 


,  V  ^  f  \ 


J. 


I EWELRY  was  just  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 
Jewelry  store  windows  were  filled  with  so  much 
junk . . .  Last  night  Johnny  discovered  that  the 
girl  from  Wilmington,  S,  C.,  who  has  been 
visiting  next  door,  is  unique,  incomparable — 
and  also  cute.  This  morning  Johnny  scans  his 
newspaper  feverishly  to  learn  where  he  can  get 
a  chaste  fraction  of  a  carat  for  her  finger  before 
she  goes  home,  and  one  of  those  Wilmington 
wolves  tricks  her  into  a  twosome! 

Now  that  Susie  is  two  and  Junior  four, 
the  J.  Wilberforce  Smiths  realize  they  simply 
must  have  a  little  castle  of  their  own.  Mrs. 
Smith,  an  oblivious  house  overlooker  all  her ! 
life,  now  gives  any  house  the  eye.  And  J.  W. 
finds  that  the  Real  Estate  pages  and  even  the’ 
want  ads  are  a  fascinating  form  of  literature! 

Through  many  another  spring,  fertilizer 
to  Mr.  Ches  Cutts,  was  simply  stuflF  that  smelled 
badonotherpeoples’lawns.Thiscurrenlspring, 
Mrs.  Cutts  persuaded  Mr.  Cutts  to  spade  up 
his  first  Victory  garden.  With  two  seed  catalogs 
under  his  hat  and  a  slightly  stiff  back,  Mr. 
Cutts  is  now  determined  that  the  Cutts’  carrots, 
cucumbers  and  kohlrabi  will  be  outsized  or 
outshone  bv  none  other  this  season.  And  if 


fertilizer  will  feed  that  ambition,  Mr.  C.  is  a 
wide  open  prospect  for  same. 

It  happens  all  the  time!  Circumstances 
make  customers.  People  find  they  want,  need, 
have  to  have  something  they  never  needed 
before,  or  even  knew  about.  They  don’t  send 
out  for  three  bids,  hire  an  expert,  or  enter 
night  school  to  become  professional  buyers... 
But  they  do  see  their  newspapers,  one  or  more 
a  day.  And  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
that  meet  their  needs  make  sales! 

A  lot  of  somebodies  want  a  lot  of  something 
every  day.  Newspapers  are  read  every  day.  And 
newspaper  advertising  works  every 
day... sells  goods  because  it’s  timed 
/<  N  to  meet  w'hat’s  w'anted  today,  primed 
for  present  prospects  . . .  and  is  specific  as  to 
price  and  place  of  purchase. 

R^avbe  you  haven’t  anything  tosell  today 
But  you  have  prospects — more  than  ever  before ! 
And  when  you  get  something  to  sell,  you’ll 
have  competition — more  than  ever  before! 
You’ll  want  action  from  your  advertising.  And 
you’ll  get  it  in  newspapers — reaching  the  right 
markets  first,  fast,  effectively . .  .  catching  the 
demand  at  the  right  time — buying  time! 


®fie  JInptrer 

«.f  •  tht  first  advertising  medium  of  Philadelphia  . . .  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  in  behalf  of  newspaper 
advertising , ,  •  and  is  available  to  any  newspaper  for  reproduetion  or  publication,  without  credit . . . 

Nationaj.  ADVEansiNc  Repkesentativf.s:  Osborn,  .Scolaro,  Meeker  &  &>.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St-  Louts;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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Just  as  every  plane  must  have  the 
GO  SIGN  before  taking  off  to  fight 
the  ENEMY  --  so  we  at  GOSS  . . .  for 
several  years  building  gun  mounts 
for  our  Navy  . . .  are  now  waiting  for 
the  GO  SIGN  from  WPB,  allocating 
manpower  and  materials  to  build 
Post  War  Presses. 

The  designs  have  been  made  . . .  but 
the  experimental  models  must  be 
built  and  tested  . . .  and  further  de¬ 
velopment  work  carried  on,  based  on 
these  tests.  We  hope  to  have  this 
work  completed  before  the  Recon¬ 
version  from  guns  to  presses  be¬ 
comes  an  actuality,  after  VICTORY. 

There  will  be  no  let-down  on  gun 
mount  building— but  we  wish  to  make 


the  reconversion  period  as  short  as 
possible . . .  with  lost  time  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  with  steady  re-em¬ 
ployment  of  our  men  returning  from 
the  Armed  Services.  We  have  a 
big  job  ahead,  building  the  presses 
now  on  order  and  taking  care  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  printers  and  publish¬ 
ers  whose  presses  have  done  yeoman 
service  during  the  war,  but  now  need 
replacing.  When  the  Navy  says, 
“We  have  enough  gun  mounts” 
GOSS  wants  to  be  ready  to  GO  TO 
PRESSES. 

Publishers  needing  new  press  equip¬ 
ment  are  invited  to  submit  their 
tentative  specifications  now.  Goss 
Press  experts  will  help  you  solve 
your  problems. 


In  the  meantime  --  Keep  the  Old  Ones  Rolling! 


Back  the  Push  to  Victory  --  Buy  More  War  Bonds! 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET  •  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 

NtW  rO«K  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LONDON,  fNOLANO 


L..one  of  the  Nation’s 
^  markets  with  a  future 


In  pegging  on  RAI  I  AQ  T  T  V  A  Q...  one  of  the  Nation’s 
your  sales  map ...11 11  LLriO  y  I  LfiriO  markets  with  a  future 

Don’t  Neglect  theHALF  that’s  OUTSIDE 


A  Total  of 
about  1/3 
Billion  Dollars 
in  Buying 
Power  Is  Worth 
Continuous 
Cultivation! 


♦SALES  MANAGEMENT’S  1944 
Annual  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Despite  current  restrictions  in  the  advertising  use  of  newsprint  paper.  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  suggests  the  necessity  for  keeping  your  channels  of  communication 
open  with  the  factors  that  have  made  Dallas  great — factors  which  now  hold  an  im¬ 
portant  key  to  the  post-war  development  of  this  city  and  your  concern’s  business 
plans. 

The  News  is  following  its  own  advice  ...  is  keeping  its  circulation  organization  intact 
throughout  the  Dallas  trade  territory  .  .  .  asking  the  co-operation  of  its  bigger  adver¬ 
tisers  in  holding  down  space  to  the  end  that  The  News  may  continue  to  serve  these 
outside  friends  and  customers  of  Dallas. 

Sell  the  Readers  of  T he  Dallas  News  and 

You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 


Affiliates:  Radio  Sta. 
WFAA  and  KGKO 
The  Texas  Almanac 


®fie  Ballasi  iHonting  i^etDsi 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
Nat'l  Representatives 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  26,  1944 


Sijje  )|ark  Sintje^ 

announces  the  purchase  of 

RADIO  STATION  WQXR 
AND  ITS  FM  OUTLET  WQXQ 


w  e  are  proud  to  acquire  a  broadcasting  medium 
which  throughout  its  history  has  consistently  main* 
tained  such  high  standards  of  quality  in  its  productions. 

This  policy  we  shall  continue  and  improve  under  the 
same  management  which  successfully  built  up  Station 
WQXR  and  Station  WQXQ. 

The  best  musical  features  will  form  the  bulk  of  pro¬ 
grams  as  before,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
WQXR.  as  The  Times  own  station,  will  expand  its  news 
presentation  so  as  to  be  of  still  greater  service  to  its 
listeners  and  our  readers. 


WQXR 

1 560  Kilocycle* 


WQXQ 

45.9  Megacycles 


Statiuii  WQXR  730  Fifth  Avemu*,  Nch  York  19.  IN.  Y.  Circle  3>5566 
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Death  and  Injury  Strike 
Correspondents  in  France 


Two  Killed,  One  Dying,  One  Hurt  os 
Luck  Runs  Out  for  Newsmen 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

THE  LAW  of  averages  caught  up 

this  week  with  war  corre¬ 
spondents  hurrying  along  the 
bloody  roads  toward  Paris — and 
the  long  string  of  near  misses. 

close  squeaks, 
narrow  escapes 
they  had  re¬ 
ported  so  light¬ 
ly  since  the  Al¬ 
lied  Norrnandy 
break  -  through 
suddenly  ran 
out. 

In  this  “black¬ 
est  week  of  the 
war”  for  news¬ 
men  on  the  in¬ 
vasion  front  two 
Treanor  were  killed,  one 
is  dying,  an¬ 
other  was  injured.  They  were: 

Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  dead  of  multiple  injuries 
received  when  his  jeep  was 
crushed  by  a  tank  northwest  of 
Paris. 

William  Stringer,  27-year-old 
Texan  and  Reuters  correspond¬ 
ent,  killed  by  a  German  shell 
while  covering  the  advance  of 
American  troops  in  a  forward 
zone 

An  unidentified  British  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  riding  with 
Gault  MacGowan  of  the  N.ew 
York  Sun  when  the  latter  was 
taken  prisoner  last  week  near 
Chartres,  shot  in  the  stomach 
and  believed  dying  at  Chartres. 

Andy  Lopez,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures  photographer,  who  was 
riding  with  Stringer  at  the  time 
he  was  killed  and  was  wounded 
by  shrapnel. 

May  Have  Been  More 

Because  names  were  withheld 
in  each  case  until  next  of  kin 
had  been  notified,  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  sure  that  these  were 
the  only  casualties  among  the 
correspondents,  and  within  the 
next  few  days  it  may  be  dis¬ 
closed  that  there  were  others. 
Dispatches  indicated  that  pos¬ 
sibility. 

The  death  of  tall,  dark-haired 
Tom  Treanor,  a  veteran  of  four 
campaigns  and  one  of  the  more 
colorful  figures  among  the  war 
reporters,  occurred  as  the  result 
of  injuries  he  received  Aug.  19 
when  his  jeep  collided  with  an 
American  tank  on  a  highway 
east  of  Chartres  while  enroute 
to  the  battlefront. 


Treanor  suffered  a  crushed 
leg,  internal  and  head  injuries. 
He  regained  consciousness  at  the 
hospital,  and  apparently  not 
realizing  the  gravity  of  his  in¬ 
juries  urged  the  surgeons  to 
“hurry  up  and  get  this  job  over 
with  so  I  can  file  my  story.” 

He  died  on  the  operating  table 
after  being  given  blood  plasma 
all  night,  according  to  his  at¬ 
tending  physician  Capt.  William 
Werner  of  Los  Angeles. 

His  death  was  the  19th  among 
correspondents  covering  World 
War  II  for  the  American  press. 

During  his  two  years  as  a  war 
correspondent  the  35-year-old 
Treanor  was  at  El  Alamein  and 
the  invasion  of  Sicily.  He  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  bombing  of 
Rome  from  an  American 
bomber,  was  for  a  time  the  only 
correspondent  at  Cassino.  He 
reported  the  Anzio  beachhead 
engagement,  went  over  with  the 
first  wave  of  troops  on  D-day 
and  has  been  reporting  action 
in  Normandy  and  Brittany 
since. 

One  of  Four  Best 

Mr.  Treanor  was  characterized 
by  Damon  Runyon  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (E.  &  P.,  Oct.  23,  ’43, 
p.  11)  as  one  of  the  four  best  re¬ 
porters  the  war  has  produced. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  old  Los  Angeles  Eve- 
ing  Express  in  1930.  and  served 
on  various  papers  about  the 
country  until  he  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  November, 
1934.  He  recently  wrote  a  book. 
“One  Damn  Thing  After  An¬ 
other,”  describing  his  life  as  a 
war  correspondent. 

His  widow  and  three  children 
survive. 

While  none  of  the  dispatches 
stated  directly  that  William 
Stringer  was  the  correspondent 
who  Andy  Lopez  of  Acme  de¬ 
clares  was  killed  at  the  time  he 
was  wounded,  such  would  seem 
to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of 
available  facts. 

Lopez  says  he  and  “the  corre¬ 
spondent”  had  been  searching  for 
a  command  post  near  the  front 
when  there  was  a  heavy  explo¬ 
sion.  "We  hadn’t  even  heard 
a  gun  fired,”  he  said.  "I  looked 
around  and  saw  he  (presumably 
Stringer)  was  hit.  He  never 
knew  what  hit  him.” 

Lopez  and  the  driver  of  the 
jeep,  both  slightly  wounded,  hid 


in  a  woods  for  36  hours  with 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  while 
enemy  troops  moved  near  them. 
They  were  making  their  way 
westward  in  the  darkness  when 
they  encountered  a  group  of 
French  patriots. 

Mistaking  each  other  for  the 
enemy,  the  driver  and  a  French¬ 
man  exchanged  shots.  The  jeep 
driver  was  fatally  wounded. 

Whether  Stringer’s  body  was 
recovered  has  not  been  reported. 
A  former  United  Press  reporter, 
editor,  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  he  was  the  third  Reuters 
front  line  reporter  to  lose  his 
life  in  this  war. 

First  Into  Cherbourg 

He  had  been  in  Europe  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  three  months  be¬ 
fore  he  went  into  Normandy  on 
D-day  with  the  first  wave  of 
United  States  ground  forces,  and 
after  several  narrow  escapes 
was  the  first  reporter  to  enter 
Cherbourg. 

Born  in  Teague,  Tex.,  Oct.  10, 
1916.  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas,  served 
with  a  number  of  Texas  dailies, 
joining  U.P.  in  1940.  His  war  re¬ 
porting,  characterized  by  read¬ 
able  style  and  close  observation, 
early  put  him  into  the  front 
rank  of  war  correspondents  and 
his  dispatches  were  widely  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  press. 

The  still  unidentified  British 
correspondent  reported  dying  in 
Chartres  with  stomach  wounds 
was  declared  by  Don  Whitehead 
of  the  Associated  Press  to  be 
the  man  reported  to  have  been 
riding  with  Gault  MacGowan 
when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Germans  last  week,  and  who 
was  wounded  during  the  fracas. 

According  to  Whitehead’s 
story,  MacGowan,  Paul  Holt  of 
the  London  Daily  Sketch,  and 
the  unidentified  British  reporter 
were  heading  for  Chartres,  be¬ 
lieving  the  area  safe  because 
American  columns  already  had 
passed  that  way. 

“But  two  German  armored 
cars  came  out  of  a  side  road  and 
opened  fire,”  wrote  Whitehead. 
“MacGowan,  Holt,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  reporter  dived  into  a  ditch 
on  the  roadside  and  dashed  into 
a  thicket.  The  Germans  came 
up  and  raked  the  thicket  w^th 
machine  gun  fire. 

“Holt  and  the  driver  eluded 
the  enemy,  but  MacGowan  and 
the  other  reporter,  who  was 
shot  in  the  stomach,  were  picked 
up.  They  were  placed  in  the 
jeep  and  driven  away. 

“Apparently  MacGowan  was 


uninjured,  but  later  his  British 
companion  was  found  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Chartres,  where  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  left  him.  He  is  not 
expected  to  live.” 

Ill  fortune  be¬ 
falling  their  fel¬ 
lows  plainly  so¬ 
bered  American 
newsmen  in 
France  this 
week,  and  while 
their  dispatches 
bespoke  con¬ 
tinued  victories 
there  was  little 
of  the  hilarious 
personal  experi¬ 
ence  type  of  re-  . 

porting  that  Stringer 
characterized 

much  of  their  previous  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Apparently  it  was  impressed 
upon  them  that  while  final  vic¬ 
tory  seemed  near  at  hand,  the 
war  itself  was  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  dangerous  to  cover. 
Instead  of  watching  the  fighting 
from  a  fox-hole  or  observation 
plane,  they  had  taken  to  jeeps 
and  were  sailing  about  a  coun¬ 
tryside  where  “front  lines”  were 
but  confused  and  shifting  areas, 
and  the  swift  Allied  advance 
was  leaving  dangerous  enemy 
pockets  behind. 

A  desire  to  be  “first  corre¬ 
spondent”  into  this  or  that  city 
might  well  lead  to  disaster. 

Brighter  Side 

The  week’s  picture  of  corre¬ 
spondents’  activities  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  dark  one.  Dana  Adams 
Schmidt,  U.P.,  reporter  with  the 
American  forces  driving  through 
southern  France,  told  how  Ma¬ 
quis  had  saved  his  life  by  warn¬ 
ing  him  of  German  snipers. 

“As  we  were  driving  down 
the  road  today  a  youngster  with 
an  FFI  brassard  flagged  down 
our  jeep,”  wrote  Schmidt. 
“There  are  40  Germans  with 
submachine  guns  hiding  in  the 
woods  500  yards  ahead,”  the 
youngster  shouted. 

“We  turned  back  and  a  short 
time  later  heard  the  crack  of 
guns  behind  us.” 

Virgil  Pinkley,  vice-president 
and  general  European  manager 
of  U.P.  was  at  home  in  his  flat 
in  London  when  a  rocket  plane, 
without  the  usual  preliminary 
coughing  or  sputtering,  ex¬ 
ploded. 

“I  was  blown  from  one  end  of 
the  room  over  a  settee  and 
against  the  wall  at  the  other,” 
he  wrote.  “My  head  roared.” 

He  then  described  the  scene 
of  death  and  injury  that  he 
found  outside  his  flat,  including 
a  father  carrying  his  dead  four 
or  five-year-old  daughter  in  his 
arms. 

A  remarkable  dispatch  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  U.P.  from  Corre¬ 
spondent  Dudley  Ann  Harmon, 
who  reported  from  Maquis-held 
territory  in  Brittany  that  she 
(Continued  on  page  58 > 
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Pegler  Parts  Company 
With  Scripps-Howard 

Will  Be  Syndicated  by  King  Features  .  .  . 
Howard  Says  Writer  "Upsets  Balance" 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

WESTBROOK  PEGLER.  "most 

widely  discussed  writer  in 
America,”  according  to  his  news¬ 
stand  billing — 
and  the  most 
cussed  also — 
will  leave  the 
New  York 
World  -  Tele¬ 
gram,  Scripps- 
Howard,  and 
United  Feature 
Syndicate  spon¬ 
sorship  at  the 
termination  o  f 
his  present  con¬ 
tract  to  join 
King  Features  Pegler 
Syndicate. 

The  controversial  columnist, 
whose  “Fair  Enough”  appear¬ 
ing  in  some  200  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country  has  divided  the 
American  reading  public  into 
two  groups — pro-Peglerites  and 
anti-Peglerites — will  market  his 
wares  through  the  Hearst  syndi- 
after  after  Nov.  23,  or  sooner  if 
he  can  make  the  arrangements 
with  his  present  boss.  Roy 
Howard. 

His  haste  to  begin  writing  with 
King  Features  indicates  no  ani¬ 
mosity  between  him  and  Mr. 
Howard  however,  both  declare. 
They  have  reached  a  parting  of 
the  ways  “with  mutual  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect  unimpaired.” 

Says  Mr.  Howard,  in  effect. 

We  just  aren't  made  for  each 
other.” 

Says  Mr.  Pegler.  "I've 
switched  because  I've  got  a  bet¬ 
ter  job.”  In  this  Mr.  Howard 
concurs. 

Mr.  Pegler.  about  whose  jour¬ 
nalistic  prominence  perpetual 
storm  clouds  float  and  lightning 
flashes,  goes  to  King  Features 
as  a  free  agent,  expressing  no 
viewpoint  but  his  own.  He 
will  remain  in  effect,  as  well  as 
name.  Westbrook  Pegler. 

He  may  continue  to  frown 
daily  upon  skulldruggery  in 
labor  union  affairs  if  he  so  de¬ 
cides — and  he  probably  will.  His 
new  contract  does  not  stipulate 
how  often  he  shall  throw  the 
famous  Pegler  change  of  pace 
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for  which  so  many  of  his  readers 
plead. 

Once  described  as  a  “stuck 
whistle,”  he  is  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  his  daily  pound¬ 
ing  at  labor  corruption — and  in 
support  of  this  point  of  view  the 
enthusiastic  clamor  of  his  fans  is 
approximated  only  by  the  boos 
and  catcalls  of  his  critics. 

Determination  to  leave  the 
whistle  “stuck”  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  reason  why  his 
contract  with  Scripps-Howard 
was  permitted  to  expire. 

However  personal  opinions 
may  clash  over  Westbrook  Peg¬ 
ler,  his  record  defends  itself.  A 
former  sports  writer  who  doled 
out  brilliantly  written  sports 
copy  needled  through  with  bit¬ 
ing  humor  and  vituperation,  he 
joined  the  World-Telegram  staff 
in  1933  and  was  syndicated 
through  United  Features. 

Since  that  time  he  has  won  a 
Pulitzer  prize,  an  honorary  doc¬ 
tor's  degree,  a  gold  medal  “for 
distinguished  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  U.  S.,”  membership  in 
some  swanky  organizations,  and 
a  reputation  for  skillful  writing 
commensurate  with  the  painstak¬ 
ing  effort  he  reportedly  puts  into 
it. 

It  is  a  rare  newspaper  reader 
who  doesn’t  have  an  opinion 
about  him,  or  who  can  express 
it  calmly. 

Too  Much  Noise 

That  Mr.  Pegler's  big  guns 
were  making  more  noise  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  editorial  battery  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Howard  in  a 
World-Telegram  statement  ex¬ 
plaining  wh.v  the  Pegler  contract 
was  being  permitted  to  lapse. 

The  impact  of  Mr.  Pegler's 
writing  on  the  opinion  content 
of  any  newspaper  is  verv  great 
— so  great  in  fact  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  voice  of  Scripps-Howard 
could  only  continue  audible  by 
resort  to  a  stridenc.v  which  we 
do  not  care  to  employ,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

His  full  statement  follows: 

“The  termination  of  Scripns- 
Howard's  sponsorship  of  the 
Pegler  column  is  not  an  incident 
— it's  a  symptom.”  “It  is  a 
symptom  of  a  journalistic  prob¬ 
lem  which  frequently  develops 
when  a  writer  is  given  carte 
blanche  to  express  himself  with 
complete  and  uncontrolled  free¬ 
dom. 

“Many  years  of  effort  have 
demonstrated,  notably  in  the 
cases  of  Hey  wood  Broun.  Gen. 
Hugh  Johnson  and  Westbrook 
Pegler.  the  public's  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  accept  as  something 
apart  from  the  paper's  policy  the 
opinions  of  independent  writers. 

“Scripps  -  Howard  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  expression  of 
editorial  policy  rather  than  by 
the  views  of  a  single  brilliant 


writer.  When  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  and  direct  a  newspaper 
feature  is  divorced  from  re¬ 
sponsibility,  a  problem  develops 
for  which  we  have  found  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  answer. 

“This  problem  is  not  concerned 
with  the  freedom  of  the  writer 
to  express  his  own  views.  It 
concerns  rather  journalistic 
technique  and  editorial  judg¬ 
ment  in  determining  how  loud¬ 
ly  and  how  frequently  a  writer 
may  sound  a  single  note  with¬ 
out  upsetting  a  newspaper's  edi¬ 
torial  balance. 

Heavy  Impact 

“The  impact  of  Mr.  Pegler's 
writing  on  the  opinion  content 
of  any  newspaper  is  very  great 
— so  great  in  fact  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  voice  of  Scripps-Howard 
could  only  continue  audible  by 
resort  to  a  stridenc.v  which  we 
do  not  care  to  employ. 

“Scripps-Howard  has  never 
exercised  control  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  or  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Pegler  as  they  appear  in  his 
column,  but  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  satisfy  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  on  this  point  or  convince 
them  that  Mr.  Pegler  has  always 
expressed  Pegler  without  regard 
to  the  opinions  or  policy  of 
Scripps-Howard.” 

Emphasizing  his  continued 
good  will  toward  Mr.  Pegler.  Mr. 
Howard  declared: 

“It  long  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  our  opinion  that  Mr. 
Pegler  is  one  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism’s  most  colorful,  conscien¬ 
tious.  and  effective  craftsmen. 

“Those  of  us  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  him  and 
who  have  enjoyed  his  sense  of 
humor  and  his  comradeship  wish 
him  all  the  best  wherever  he 
elects  to  pitch  his  tent.” 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  inter¬ 
view  in  April  with  Lee  Wood, 
executive  editor  of  the  World- 
Telegram  (E.  &  P.,  Apr.  29.  p. 
24)  again  becomes  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  severance 
of  Pegler-Scripps-Howard  rela¬ 
tions. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Wood  de¬ 
clared.  “The  columnists  are  a 
law  unto  themselves.  Personall.v 
I  think  columnists  have  reached 
a  peak  and,  in  fact,  are  right 
now  on  the  wane. 

“Newspapers  are  and  should 
be  giving  studious  attention  to 
revival  of  their  own  editorial 
pages.  Columnists  have  been 
over-rated,  I  think.  Although 
they  write  and  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  readers  believe  they 
speak  for  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  them,  creating  confusion. 

“Columnistic  opinion  often 
vitiates  the  newspaper's  own  edi¬ 
torial  policies.  When  the  news¬ 
papers  speak  for  themselves, 
their  pronouncements  lose  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness.” 

As  a  King  Features  writer  Mr. 
Pegler  will  be  carried  by  the 
Nero  York  Jonrval-American. 
but  not  necessarily  b.v  other 
Hearst  newspapers  it  is  stated. 
King  Features  will  act  onl.v  as 
a  marketing  agent,  and  any 
newspaper  may  subscribe. 
Where  Hearst  newspapers  de¬ 
cide  to  carry  the  column  it  will 
be  taken  from  the  newspapers, 
if  any,  already  using  it  in  those 
cities.  The  Boston  Traveler  will 
surrender  the  column  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Record- American,  it  is  said. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Reporters  Hit 
Dumbarton 
News  Blackout 

Irate  newsmen  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  they  would  have 
access  to  news  developments  at 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference 
for  post-war  peace  and  security 
were  protesting  an  official  news 
blackout  so  loudly  this  week 
they  threatened  to  disturb  the 
meeting  itself. 

Complaining  that  little  or  no 
news  of  the  discussions  has  a^ 
tually  been  made  available,  the 
reporters  carried  their  protest  on 
press  arrangements  to  Under 
secretary  of  State  Stettinius 
through  the  State  Department 
Correspondents  Association,  and 
to  Michael  J.  McDermott,  state 
department  official  who  is  press 
officer  of  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  conference. 

They  warned  that  speculation 
regarding  the  meeting  was  grow¬ 
ing,  and  that  as  a  result  unfav¬ 
orable  inaccuracies  might  de¬ 
velop.  “This  situation  will  stim¬ 
ulate  nothing  but  speculation.” 
the  two  score  or  so  protesting 
reporters  declared. 

They  cited  the  conference  of 
foreign  ministers  at  Havana  four 
years  ago  when  speculation  be¬ 
came  so  wild  it  forced  the  re¬ 
leasing  of  information. 

The  official  secrecy  decision  was 
believed  to  have  been  made  by 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  because 
he  felt  “the  most  constructive 
policy  could  be  made  under 
these  conditions."  The  two 
other  nations  participating.  So¬ 
viet  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
were  declared  not  anxious  to  en¬ 
force  such  a  regulation. 

Another  delegate  was  said  to 
have  termed  the  controversy 
over  the  news  ban  ruling  “un¬ 
fortunate.” 

Undersecretary  Stettinius  met 
members  of  the  press  Thursday 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  to  reply  to 
their  protest  against  the  news 
policies  being  followed.  In  the 
presence  of  other  nationality 
group  chairmen,  he  promised  the 
flow  of  news  would  be  increased 
as  much  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  meetings 
and  their  objectives. 

The  barrier  against  entry  to 
the  grounds  and  buildings  was 
not  objected  to  by  the  press. 
The  writers  were  told  the  s^' 
tern  of  handing  out  information 
by  way  of  communiques  will  be 
continued  but  improved  upon 
where  possible. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  28-31 — National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  war 
conference.  Palmer  House. 
Chicago. 

Sept.  11-12  — New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  au¬ 
tumn  meeting.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse. 

Sept.  8-9  —  Maine  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  Rockland. 
Maine. 

•Sept.  22 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York. 
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Getting  News  to  GI’s 
Big  Job  for  Army 

Anny  News  Service  Streamlines  File  of 
65,000  Words  Daily  .  .  .  300  Pictures  Weekly 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

trained  newspaper  men,  pur¬ 
posely  chosen  from  various 
sections  of  the  country,  are  bat¬ 
tling  against  many  difficulties  in 
an  effort  to  keep  GI’s  all  over 
the  world  supplied  with  war 
and  home  news. 

From  Army  News  Service, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
and  an  office  in  San  Francisco, 
a  complement  of  17  officers  and 
21  enlisted  men.  including  one 
buck-private,  are  sending  out  a 
"streamlined”  file  of  65.000 
words  daily  and  between  300  to 
400  pictures  a  week.  They  are 
aided  by  working  newspaper 
men.  serving  as  paid  correspond¬ 
ents,  in  50  major  cities  of  the 
country,  who  furnish  news  with 
home  town  flavor  unavailable  in 
regular  press  association  reports. 
.\NS  subscribes  to  the  complete 
services  of  Associated  Press. 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service. 

"No  Bias" 

Commanding  officer  in  charge  of 
.\NS  in  New  York  is  Major  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Murphy,  a  newspaper 
man  of  21  years'  experience, 
most  recently  head  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  This  week  Lt.  E.  B. 
Steele,  executive  officer,  who. 
before  his  association  with  ANS 
was  on  the  cable  desk  of  U.P.. 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  how. 
despite  difficulties,  ANS  was 
accomplishing  its  purpose  of 
providing  men  in  the  armed 
forces  with  “free  news  in  the 
American  tradition  without  bias 
or  propaganda.” 

Lt.  Steel  made  available  the 
complete  basic  file  of  10,000 
words  for  Aug.  22.  ANS  does 
not  originate  its  own  stories, 
using  press  association  copy  ex¬ 
clusively,  with  the  exception  of 
home  town  flashes  from  its 
newspaper  men  correspondents 
and  “occasional  government  re¬ 
leases.”  The  report  is  bare  of 
speculation  and  so-called  “inter¬ 
pretive”  news.  As  of  interest 
to  soldiers,  longest  story  in  the 
file  concerned  the  job  placement 
setup  for  veterans  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Anticipating  early  en¬ 
try  into  Paris,  the  report  gave 
equal  wordage  (600)  to  a  pick¬ 
up  from  one  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  which  had  prepared  a 
“soldier  guide  to  Paris  art.”  Next 
in  length  was  a  550-word  story 
in  which  President  Roosevcelt 
denied  “kicking”  Nelson  to 
China,  while  background  infor¬ 
mation  on  Toulon  and  Marseilles 
required  a  total  of  about  800 
words. 

On  political  news  the  report 
fully  covered  Dulles'  and  Win¬ 
nie's  exchange  of  peace  views; 
^tatement  from  Brownell  that 
Dewey  would  not  campaign  in 
a  battleship;  two  Albany  stories 
on  Dewey;  a  Washington  dis¬ 
patch  quoting  Hoffman  as  saying 


Roosevelt  was  responsible  for 
Pearl  Harbor;  a  report  from 
Kansas  City  covering  Truman’s 
charge  that  the  GOP  was  throw¬ 
ing  bricks,  Hillman's  statement 
in  Boston  on  Maine  and  'Ver¬ 
mont’s  “non-partisan  vote”  for 
Roosevelt.  Brownell's  statement 
in  New  York  that  labor  resents 
the  “Hillman-Browder  set.”  Cot¬ 
ton  Ed  Smith’s  opposition  to 
FDR  and  O’Daniel’s  state¬ 
ment  in  Birmingham  that  “We 
need  a  Washington  house  clean¬ 
ing.” 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  confer¬ 
ence  opening  was  covered  with 
90  words  while  another  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  reported  Roose¬ 
velt’s  signing  of  the  vote  amend¬ 
ments.  Other  datelines  were 
Chicago.  Hollywood.  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Birmingham,  Jerome.  Ind., 
Columbia.  Denver;  Austin.  Tex.. 
Ft.  Devins,  Baltimore,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Caldwell.  N.  J.,  Kansas  City 
and  Boston. 

Transmission  problems  provide 
the  .service  with  its  major  head¬ 
ache.  Although  using  facilities 
of  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  as 
well  as  commercial  communica¬ 
tions  lines  and  also  voice  broad¬ 
casts  and  slow  dot-and-dash  to 
transports  at  .sea.  an  army  based 
all  over  the  world  and  constant- 
l.v  on  the  move  is  not  an  easy 
client  to  satisfy  completely. 

Onl.v  recentl.v  the  daily  file 
was  streamlined  from  85.000 
words  to  65.000  words  by  re¬ 
grouping  special  files  to  .save 
transmission  time  and  expen.se. 
This  wordage  slash  was  accom¬ 
plished  without  sacrifice  to  the 
basic  coverage,  said  Steele. 

Use  News  Summaries 

The  total  file  includes  two 
general  news  summaries  of  1.000 
words  each  which  go  to  45  dif¬ 
ferent  headquarters  overseas, 
there  to  be  redistributed  by  th»' 
Signal  Corps,  using  radio,  land 
lines,  and  even  courier.  Another 
18.000  words  are  written  sep¬ 
arately  for  such  overseas  news¬ 
papers  as  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
London.  France.  Naples  and 
Rome,  for  the  CBI  Roundun.  in 
New  Delhi  for  Chungking  and 
Kunming.  China,  and  other 
Army  publications  in  Teheran 
and  Honolulu. 

By  short  wave  radio  from  New 
York  to  England,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  the  Middle  East  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  goes  21.000  words. 
\»'hile  San  Francisco  beams  23.- 
000  words  by  voice  to  Alaska. 
China,  and  the  Southwest  and 
Central  Pacific  areas.  Only  a 
month  ago.  a  dot-and-da'h  ser¬ 
vice  was  instituted  sending  re¬ 
ports  at  25  words  a  minute,  pri¬ 
marily  for  men  aboard  ships  at 
sea  and  at  isolated  island  posts. 

No  domestic  story  of  any  im¬ 
portance  is  omitted.  Lt.  Steele 
said,  from  the  basic  file  of  10.000 
words  that  goes  from  New  York 
to  London,  France.  Rome  and 


Naples.  In  addition  to  servicing 
the  many  different  small  Army 
publications  it  is  broadcast  over 
the  Army’s  own  network  of  ra¬ 
dio  stations  on  the  British  Isles 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  sec¬ 
tors.  Another  basic  file  of  2.000 
words  goes  to  India.  Persia.  Al¬ 
geria.  Australia  and  Honolulu, 
which  covers  all  domestic  news 
in  abbreviated  form. 

Other  special  files  include  a 
400-word  news  summary  to 
Stockholm  where  many  Amer¬ 
ican  flyers  are  interned,  and  a 
weekly  300-word  sports  review 
that  with  German  permission  is 
sent  to  Berne.  Switzerland,  for 
relay  to  American  prisoners  in 
Germany. 

There  are  nearly  300  overseas 
posts  to  be  covered.  In  addition 
to  .straight  war  and  home  news, 
feature  material  is  supplied  of 
a  background  nature.  A  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  the  copy  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  radio  script  form  for 
broadcasting  over  radio  and  pub¬ 
lic  address  systems.  Typical  is 
a  weekly  review  of  a  different 
state,  telling  conditions  at  home 
and  changes  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  the  men  in  service 
return. 

News  from  Home 

According  to  Lt.  Steele,  the 
“smoothest  iob”  of  ANS  is  its 
mail  pouch,  in  which  the  staff 
is  able  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
home  town  news  which  would 
never  make  the  wire  services. 
It  is  for  this  service  that  thn 
working  correspondents  in  50 
major  cities  were  engaged.  They 
are  paid  on  a  daily  basis. 

Lt.  Thomas  Hollvman.  once  of 
the  St.  Lows  Post-DisTHitch  and 
more  recently  with  Acme  News- 
nictures  is  in  charge  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  service.  Some  pictures  are 
s»»nt  bv  radio,  althoueh  most 
of  the  300  to  400  distributed 
p'ach  week  are  mailed.  Homev 
nictures.  such  as  a  hamburg 
stand  with  an  onion  natch  near- 
bv.  are  narticiiiarty  favored,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lt.  Hollvman.  Pin-up 
girls  are.  of  course,  popular. 

“Despite  all  our  efforts,  onlv 
a  few  centers  eet  all  the  nenrc 
thev  want.”  Lt.  Steele  said.  “'The 
men  overseas  would  like  more 
news  and  we  are  cnnstantlv  try¬ 
ing  fo  give  it  to  them  There 
are  limitations  to  what  the  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  can  handle, 
however. 

“Of  one  thing  we  are  certain. 
We  are  newsoaner  men  We  try 
to  weed  out  propaganda,  we  do 
not  nermit  speculation  in  our 
cteries  On  big  news  events, 
ctieh  as  s*riices  we  sit  tight  and 
try  to  get  the  facts. 

“Other  than  to  furnish  news 
♦o  the  Army,  no  pol'cy  has  been 
laid  down  to  us.  'f’he  onlv  re- 
strinfion  is  Law  277  regarding 
nolitical  news,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  that  bill  to  prevent  fac¬ 
tual  reporting  of  political  news 
or  in  the  dissemination  of  polit¬ 
ical  news,  provided  that  equal 
treatment  is  assured  to  all. 

“There  hasn’t  been  anv  polit¬ 
ical  situation  that  made  head¬ 
lines  in  this  country  that  the 
Army  News  Service  has  not  cov¬ 
ered.” 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  see  all  or  even  a 
good  proportion  of  the  hundreds 
of  mimeographed  and  other 
forms  of  publications  printed  by 


Army  units  makes  it  difficult  to 
provide  exactly  the  type  of  news 
desin^,  Lt.  Steele  pointed  out. 
He  is  collecting  a  file  of  these 
papers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Among  them  are  the  Jungle 
Journal:  Bonjour,  the  West  Afri¬ 
can  U.  S.  Army  weekly;  the  Fox¬ 
hole  Observer;  the  Island  Times; 
the  Prop,  published  in  Green¬ 
land;  the  New  Guinea  Amer¬ 
ican:  the  Hackman,  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands;  the  North  Star 
and  Dispatch,  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Command. 

Each  week  a  staff  meeting  is 
held  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
get  in  touch  with  men  return¬ 
ing  from  overseas  who  can  tell 
ANS  what  is  wanted,  Lt.  Steele 
said. 

Army  News  Service  started 
op>erations  in  New  York  on 
June  15,  1943,  continuing  a  news 
service  that  had  been  operated 
out  of  the  Pentagon  Building  in 
Washington.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  it  had  only  five  of¬ 
ficers,  compared  to  its  present 
17.  In  assembling  men.  care 
was  taken  to  select  them  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  in 
order  that  a  good  home-front 
cross  section  of  news  would  be 
obtained. 

In  charge  of  the  shortwave 
desk  is  T/Sgt.  Lou  Jordan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  York  Times 
cable  desk.  Capt.  Franklin  H. 
Romaine.  one-time  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  News,  heads 
the  mail  desk;  Capt.  James  L. 
Holton,  former  real  estate  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  a  man  with  22  years  of 
newspaper  experience,  is  in 
charge  of  the  news  desk;  T/Sgt. 
John  Blay,  formerly  of  Time,  is 
in  charge  of  features:  T/Sgt.  J. 
Barnes,  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  heads  the  sports 
desk. 

Others  on  the  news  desk  in¬ 
clude  First  Lt.  Joseph  Harvey, 
formerly  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
Major  Thomas  A.  MacMahon, 
who  has  had  30  years’  newspa¬ 
per  experience,  most  recently  on 
the  Detroit  News;  and  First  Lt. 
C.  E.  Gebbie. 

Traffic  is  supervised  by  T/Sgt. 
C.  L.  Holt,  who  was  formerly 
wire  chief  of  AP. 

■ 

Buys  Oregon  Station 

KALE.  Mutual  radio  outlet  for 
the  Portland  area,  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Oregon  Journal, 
Portland’s  afternoon  newspaper. 
Transfer  of  the  stock  has  been 
announced  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Since 
1935.  KALE  has  been  operated  in 
conjunction  with  KOIN.  Port¬ 
land’s  CBS  outlet,  the  Journal 
having  had  minority  ownership 
in  both  stations.  Under  the  new 
set-up,  the  newspaper  will  have 
no  ownership  or  affiliation  with 
any  station  except  KALE. 

■ 

Apply  for  Television 

The  Baltimore.  Md.  radio  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Hearst  organization 
have  applied  to  the  FCC  for  a 
television  license. 

■ 

Visiting  England 

W.  Earl  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette, 
left  Aug.  14  on  a  trip  to  England 
as  the  personal  guest  of  Brendan 
Bracken,  British  Minister  of  In¬ 
formation. 
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Hits  Wheeler  Blast 
At  Saipan  Coverage 


Cites  Full  Play«  Banner  Heads  in 
Support  of  Newspapers  and  Reporters 
By  George  Home 


KEITH  WHEELER,  in  his  letter 

which  I  believe  you  published, 
commits  an  even  greater  Jour¬ 
nalistic  misdemeanor  than  those 
he  so  hysterically  bemoans. 

Such  an  inaccurate  and  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  applied  to  the  Battle  of 
Saipan  could  be  the  result  of 
three  conditions,  each  deplor¬ 
able:  (1)  unreliability  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  observer,  which  all 
evidence  and  Keith’s  past  record 
deny,  (2)  mendacity,  which  all 
of  Keith's  friends,  including  this 
one,  would  not  consider  for  a 
moment,  and  (3)  trauma,  or  bat¬ 
tle  fatigue. 

Wheeler's  Charges 

He  makes  two  charges:  (I) 
that  the  battle  of  Saipan  was 
given  a  very  bad  fourth  place, 
subordinate  to  the  capture  of 
Cherbourg,  the  raid  of  the  B-29’s. 
and  the  Republican  Convention, 
and  (2>  that  the  correspondents 
at  the  Pearl  Harbor  headquarters 
of  Admiral  Nimitz,  writing  from 
communioues.  get  in  ahead  of 
their  colleagues  at  the  front, 
grabbing  headlines  with  tripe 
and  lies. 

Confessing  that  his  extreme 
charges  are  founded  on  frag¬ 
mentary  evidence — he  had  six 
clippings,  apparently  his  own, 
and  “a  few  recent  Honolulu  and 
West  Coast  papers” — he  blames 
press  communiques  for  the  smug, 
lying  prose  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
correspondents  and  declares  that 
Pearl  Harbor  copy  will  always 
be  false  as  long  as  press  commu¬ 
nications  “remain  as  they  are  in 
the  Pacific.” 

His  first  charge  I  gladly  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  newspaper 
editors  and  their  constant  read¬ 
ers.  I  have  seen  many  eight- 
column  banners  on  the  Saipan 
days,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  writ¬ 
ing  here  from  the  now-ques¬ 
tioned  atmosphere  of  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  that  the  Battle  of  Saipan 
was  not  played  for  a  very  bad 
fourth  at  all. 

On  the  second  accusation  I 
would  like  to  enter  an  objection. 
I  have  seen  only  the  excerpts 
which  Time  Magazine  published, 
and  not  the  entire  letter  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  Editor  and  Publisher. 
For  the  purpose  of  replying  it 
will  be  necessary  to  accept  the 
excerpts  as  representative  of  the 
letter  in  its  entirety. 

“It  has  always  been  and  is 
now  the  case  that  headquarters 
correspondents  in  Pearl  Harbor 
scoop  reporters  on  the  scene  of 
action  by  periods  ranging  from 
hours  to  days.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Battle  of  Saipan  it  was 
days,  because  those  at  headquar¬ 
ters  had  means  to  move  any  copy 
they  chose  to  write  while  we  at 
the  scene  had  none.”  This  from 
Keith's  letter. 

The  first  announcement  of  the 
landings  was  made  at  Admiral 


Nimitz’s  headquarters  on  June 
15,  10:30  a.m.  The  first  pool 
story  from  the  scene  arrived  at 
Cincpac  headquarters  on  the 
night  of  June  16  and  was  filed 
late  that  night.  It  appeared  in 
local  Honolulu  newspapers  the 
next  morning.  These  are  Hono¬ 
lulu,  or  West  longitude  dates. 
Correspondents  had  two  days  in 
which  to  write  what  Keith 
chooses  to  call  their  lies,  before 
the  poolers  started  in. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived 
through  the  Battle  of  Saipan 
with  the  Navy’s  public  relations 
office  and  its  censors  must  be 
permitted  a  wry  smile  at  his 
statement  that  we  have  means 
to  move  any  copy  we  write.  That 
is  humor  of  a  mild  sort.  There 
is  probably  no  military  head¬ 
quarters  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  correspondents  are  under 
such  compulsion  to  write  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  views  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  themselves. 

The  letter  declares  exnansively 
that  within  a  week  the  Pearl 
Harbor  experts  had  begun  and 
ended  the  Battle  of  Saipan, 
writing  with  “beautiful  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  American  troops  swamp¬ 
ing  the  Japs,  sweeping  uo  Sai¬ 
pan's  beach,  blasting  blithely 
through  its  defenses,  sprinting 
to  the  island’s  biggest  airport, 
largest  town,  highest  mountain. 
They  wrote  with  such  smug  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  reader  and  no 
editor  could  doubt.  .  .  .” 


Only  Brief  Bulletins 

Pearl  Harbor  correspondents 
wrote  very  little  enthusiasm,  for 
they  could  merely  paraphrase 
the  communiques:  and  every¬ 
body  knows,  including  possibly 
Keith  Wheeler,  how  brief  and 
uncommunicative  communiques 
are.  Very  little  speculation  or 
expansion  was  emploved.  In 
countless  instances  which  can  be 
documented,  attempts  to  inter¬ 
pret,  to  speculate  or  orognosti- 
cate,  were  red-pencilled  or  other¬ 
wise  thwarted.  It  was  rather 
factual,  undramatic  copy,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  us. 

In  the  first  four  or  five  days 
they  wrote  repeatedly  of  the 
seriousness  of’  the  struggle,  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  troops  after 
reaching  the  beaches,  of  the  en¬ 
emy  mortar  fire.  They  (and  of 
course  I  mean  “we”)  applied  the 
old  cliches — “bloody  battle,  bit¬ 
ter  fighting,  fierce  resistance.” 
They  told  of  the  advance  of  our 
troops  against  this  resistance,  lo¬ 
cating  them  specifically  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  official  reports  com¬ 
ing  in  to  headquarters  from  the 
commanders  in  the  Marianas 
area. 

If  these  commanders  and  the 
reports  they  forward  to  Cincpac 
are  unreliable  (or  even  inade¬ 
quate,  as  they  might  well  be, 
since  the  commanders  often  write 
from  second  hand  information 


and  sometimes  do  not  see  as 
much  battle  as  correspondents 
do)  there  is  still  no  justification 
for  the  irresponsible  condemna¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  writers  who 
are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who 
have  been  frontline  reporters 
and  will  be  again,  in  the  normal 
practice  of  swapping  assign¬ 
ments. 

I  have  seen  the  copy  sent  out 
of  here  in  the  first  few  days  by 
Bill  Tyree  of  United  Press  and 
Charles  McMurtry  and  Leif 
Erickson  of  Associated  Press,  and 
others.  It  was  clean,  factual 
reporting  of  events  as  described 
in  the  communiques.  It  in  no 
wise  made  a  picnic  of  the  war. 
It  did  not  swamp  the  Japs  nor 
blast  blithely  the  beaches;  nor 
did  it  sprint  anyone  to  the  big¬ 
gest  airport,  largest  town  or 
highest  mountain.  That  is  clever 
phraseology,  but  it  is  meretri¬ 
cious  and  it  has  an  odor. 


Healy,  of  OWl, 
Soys  Scdpcm 
Well  Reported 


Admit  Faults 

Admittedly  American  journal¬ 
ism  has  many  faults,  and  news¬ 
paper  men  themselves  bawl  in 
agony  at  some  of  the  reportorial 
contortions  of  which  their  col¬ 
leagues — even  the  best  of  them 
— are  sometimes  guilty.  One  of 
the  basic  evils — one  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  newsmen — is 
the  overwriting  to  which  wire 
service  men  are  driven  by  the 
excessive  and  dangerous  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  between  the  big 
wire  service  agencies.  Their 
writers  are  constantly  aware  of 
the  urgency  to  beat  a  competi¬ 
tor  to  a  headline,  and  this  urge 
causes  many  a  good  reporter  to 
make  a  dull  event  sound  thrill¬ 
ing.  with  an  admixture  of  pretty 
adjectives  and  superduper  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  a 
news  report  written  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Washington,  view¬ 
ing  the  Normandy  develop¬ 
ments.  He  said  the  Germans 
were  running  so  fast  in  Nor¬ 
mandy — thrown  so  far  off  bal¬ 
ance,  I  think  he  said — that  “they 
almost  certainly  will  not  be 
able  to  stop  short  of  the  French 
frontier.” 

There  was  a  piece  of  mysteri¬ 
ous  front  line  logic  from  Guam, 
some  days  before  the  fighting 
ended,  which  stated  in  effect 
that  we  would  be  moving  ahead 
more  quickly  (we  were  then 
advancing  at  an  average  daily 
gain  of  some  two  or  three  miles) 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  were  falling  back  so 
fast  we  could  not  bring  up  our 
material  rapidly  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  pace.  This  plainly  implied 
lack  of  resistance;  that  the  en¬ 
emy  could  run  faster  because 
he  had  less  to  carry. 

There  are  other  evils  which 
we  all  know.  There  are  head¬ 
line  egg-layers  who  say  Kharkov 
Totters  when,  in  paragraph  17 
in  the  carry-over  on  page  9, 
the  story  says  simply  that  if 
the  Russians  continue  the  ad¬ 
vance  begun  yesterday  they 
may  threaten  Kharkov.  There 
is  the  practice  of  some  main¬ 
land  agency  bureaus  to  rewrite 
what  their  reporters  send  in, 
and  rewrite  badly  to  jazz  up 
what  the  censors  have  permitted 
to  pass. 

Again,  it  may  be  true  that  the 
importance  of  the  Pacific  war, 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


Washington,  Aug.  24 — Merely 
by  way  of  contributing  a  side¬ 
light  rather  than  entering  into 
the  debate.  Director  George  W 
Healy,  Jr.,  of  OWI’s  domestic 
branch  today  expressed  the  view 
that  the  military  engagement  at 
Saipan  had  been  covered  and 
presented  as  well  by  the  press  of 
the  United  States  as  physical 
conditions  permitted. 

Mr.  Healy  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  entire  Pacific 
theatre  of  operations  during 
which  he  talked  to  scores^ 
public  relations  officers  and 
newsmen.  His  comment  was 
predicated  upon  Editor  &  Pcja- 
LisHER  stories  in  which  Keith 
Wheeler  of  the  Chicago  Tintt 
severely  criticized  the  press  for 
failure  to  give  Saipan  a  be^ 
play,  and  in  which  Foster  Hailey 
of  the  Neio  York  Times  took  is¬ 
sue  with  Wheeler’s  “angry  let¬ 
ter.” 

The  OWI  executive  was  con¬ 
vinced.  he  .said,  that  correspond¬ 
ents  did  a  very  good  job  of 
coverage  when  it  is  considered 
that  many  of  them  necessarily 
were  based  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  action 
and  had  to  rely  on  communiques 
for  the  framework  of  their  dis¬ 
patches. 

Unlike  war  in  Europe,  he 
pointed  out,  the  conquest  of  tec 
Japs  moves  sporadically,  not  in 
continuous  drive,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  there  are  periods  of 
inactivity.  Then,  when  a  major 
engagement  develops,  transmis¬ 
sion  weaknesses  transform  tee 
ultimate  story  into  a  narrative  of 
past  action  rather  than  spot 
news. 

The  Navy  Department’s  plan 
for  combined  air  and  radio 
transmittal  of  copy  cleared  in 
the  field  by  censors  moving 
along  with  the  troops  and  corre 
■spondents  will  remove  this  com¬ 
plaint,  Mr.  Healv  predicted. 


ITU  Asks  WLB  to 
Revise  Wage  Scales 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Aug.  24 
— International  Typographical 
Union  delegates  attendinjf  the 
87th  annual  convention  here 
have  adopted  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  War  Labor  Board 
either  to  permit  wage  scales 
“more  equitable  with  cost  of 
living  standards”  or  to  resign. 

The  resolution  pointed  out 
that  an  average  printer  working 
a  five-day  week  received  $51^9 
a  week,  which  when  measured 
by  the  cost  of  living  index 
amounts  to  a  “real  wage”  of 
$35.85. 


Truman  Acceptance 

Washington,  Aug.  24  —  Cor¬ 
respondents  who  intend  to  cover 
the  acceptance  speech  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  vice-presidential  nomi^ 
Harry  S.  'Truman  at  Lamar,  Mo., 
Aug.  31,  have  been  asked  to 
notify  Supt.  Harold  Beckley  of 
the  Senate  press  gallery,  so  tMj 
arrangements  for  hotel 
travel  accommodations  may  o« 
made. 
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CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  PATTON'S  DRIVE,  SUPERFORTS.  PEACE  PARLEY 
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ALL  IS  FORGIVEN.  GENERAL 

S  1.  Riv.  Kansas  City  Star 


RIDES  FOR  ALL 

Henry  Harrow.  AI’  Ke.itiirt 


JAPANESE  SCHOOLBOY 
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Newsmen  Raise 
Clamor  Against 
France  Ouster 

□aim  Ninth  Air  Force 

Threatened  Expulsion 
Unless  Given  Publicity 

Correspondents  in  France  re¬ 
fused  to  take  sitting  down  an 
order  by  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
this  week  ordering  four  of  their 
number  out  of  France,  report¬ 
edly  because  they  were  paying 
too  much  attention  to  the  war 
and  not  enough  to  the  Ninth  Air 
Force. 

Charging  that  the  order  was 
an  aftermath  of  a  long  series  of 
threats  by  Ninth  Air  Force  offi¬ 
cers  demanding  “publicity  or 
else,"  the  correspondents  raised 
such  a  clamor  of  protest  that  the 
noise  carried  to  Washington  offi¬ 
cials  who  are  now  investigating 
the  situation. 

Ask  Explanation 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  D.  Surles,  Army 
director  of  public  relations,  act¬ 
ing  for  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  sent  two  cables  to 
supreme  headquarters  in  Europe 
Aug.  22  asking  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  affair,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  The  second  cable,  urg¬ 
ently  worded,  was  sent  after  the 
first  one  went  unanswered,  it 
was  said. 

Ninth  Air  Force  spokesmen 
had  previously  stated  that  oust¬ 
ing  of  the  four  correspondents 
was  in  line  with  a  “rotation 
policy”  by  which  all  correspond¬ 
ents  assigned  to  the  area  would 
luve  an  opportunity  to  cover 
the  war. 

If  the  explanation  were  ac¬ 
curate,  It  was  apparently  the 
™  time  the  “rotation  policy” 
had  been  put  Into  practice. 

Correspondents  affected  by  the 
order  were  Lee  McCardell  of  the 
wHmore  Sunpapers,  Gordon 
Canunack  of  the  Dei  Moinet 
(Iowa)  Register  Tribune,  Stan¬ 
ley  Frank  of  the  New  York 
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Post,  and  John  Groth,  Parade 
magazine  artist. 

After  the  original  recall  order, 
which  was  to  have  been  effective 
immediately,  they  were  given  a 
10-day  extension  “to  allow  for 
the  coverage  of  the  present 
rapid  movement  of  our  forces.” 

In  dispatches  to  their  papers 
some  of  the  correspondents  in 
France  charged  bluntly  that  they 
had  been  threatened  with  recall 
if  they  did  not  confine  the  bulk 
of  their  activities  to  coverage  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

Jack  Tait  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  telephoning 
from  London,  declared  “Ninth 
Air  Force  officers  in  charge  of 
publicity  have  made  it  plain  to 
correspondents  here  that  they 
are  more  interested  in  promot¬ 
ing  their  own  unit  than  they 
are  in  getting  war  news  out  of 
this  theater  to  readers  in  the 
United  States. 

“We,  at  first,  were  inclined  to 
treat  the  threats  made  against 
some  of  the  correspondents  here 
as  a  joke.  It  seemed  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  one  group  engaged  in 
this  war  would  consider  pub¬ 
licity  for  itself  more  precious 
than  giving  the  United  States 
the  story  of  this  war,  whether 
it  be  the  air  story,  the  ground 
story,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

Sole  Representatives 

“In  the  case  of  the  four  men 
recalled  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  they  are  employed  by  news¬ 
papers  with  comparatively  small 
foreign  staffs.  It  was  their  job 
to  try  to  give  their  readers  an 
over-all  picture  of  the  war  in 
France  rather  than  primarily 
report  on  an  aspect  of  the 
struggle.” 

Some  of  us  wonder  if  we  are 
in  France  to  cover  the  war  or  to 
publicize  the  Ninth  Air  Force, 
he  said. 

Frederick  Graham  of  the  New 
York  Times  reported  Aug.  21 
that  the  correspondents’  recall 
was  not  entirely  unexpected,  for 
in  the  last  few  weeks  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  public  relations  office 
had  made  a  check  of  all  corre¬ 
spondents'  copy  from  France  to 
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see  how  much  of  it  was  devoted 
to  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  wrote. 
“Col.  Robert  Parham,  public 
relations  officer,  told  correspond¬ 
ents  that  at  least  50%  of  their 
copy  had  to  be  about  the  Ninth 
Air  Force  or  they  would  be  sent 
back  to  London.” 

It  was  also  reported  that  cor¬ 
respondents  were  told  it  had 
been  decided  there  were  too 
many  of  them  in  camp  a  few 
hours  after  “a  silly  but  heated 
discussion”  over  the  use  of  a 
Ninth  Air  Force  jeep.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  over  whether  the 
correspondents  wanted  the  jeep 
to  cover  ground  or  air  news. 

Authorities  in  Washington 
.seemed  anxious  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  incident,  and  to 
learn  what  explanation  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  public  relations 
officers  had  to  offer. 

The  Herald  Tribune  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  reported  that  while 
no  official  comment  was  avail¬ 
able  in  Washington  it  was  made 
clear  there  that  any  orders  by 
public  relations  officers  telling 
correspondents  what  they  should 
write  are  not  only  completely 
contrary  to  policy  but  in  the 
opinion  of  one  officer  are  “just 
plain  crazy,” 

There  were  also  expressions  of 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  any 
public  relations  officer  to  order 
correspondents  in  and  out  of 
the  theater,  the  Tribune  de¬ 
clared.  Such  orders  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  are  strictly  a  matter 
for  the  theater  command  and 
should  have  come  from  London. 

“Should  it  develop  that  Col. 
Parham  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
policy  ...  it  was  evident  at  the 
War  Department  that  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  taken,”  the  report 
stated. 

The  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  Mr.  Stimson,  through 
Gen.  Surles,  a  letter  asking  some 
pointed  questions  about  the  inci¬ 
dent  which  were  not  immedi¬ 
ately  answered.  Meantime  the 
Army  officially  sat  tight  on  the 
“routine  rotation”  explanation. 


Navy  to  Speed 
Clearance  of 
Pacific  News 

Washington,  Aug.  21 — Using 
aircraft  and  radio,  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  soon  will  place  war 
news  on  editorial  desks  in  the 
United  States  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  copy  has  been 
submitted  in  the  Pacific  theatre. 

Instead  of  having  correspond¬ 
ents  go  to  the  censors,  the  cen¬ 
sors  will  go  to  the  newswriters 
by  setting  up  beachhead  news 
rooms  and  moving  up  with  each 
advance.  Navy  planes  will  pick 
up  the  cleared  copy  and  carry 
it  to  Guam  where  it  will  be 
transmitted  via  radio,  weather 
and  other  conditions  permitting. 

The  new  service  will  be  in 
operation  in  about  five  weeks. 
It  will  employ  Navy  facilities, 
not  commercial,  and  will  be 
available  as  many  hours  of  the 
day  as  the  traffic — news,  radio, 
and  radiophoto — demands. 

Limitations  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  copy  submitted. 
If  numerous  correspondents  ap¬ 
ply,  pooling  may  be  necessary; 
otherwise  sendings  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  weather  conditions. 

■ 

Bums  Retains  WLB 
Post  on  Full-Time  Basis 

Washington,  Aug.  24 — With 
creation  of  a  full-time  chairman¬ 
ship  for  the  War  Labor  Board’s 
Newspaper  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Commission,  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Burns  will  remain  at  the  head 
of  that  agency.  He  previously 
had  agreed  to  join  the  staff  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Frank  T,  Hines  in 
Veterans’  Administration  re¬ 
habilitation  work. 

Dr.  Bums  has  been  serving 
part-time  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  and  had  performed 
other  duties  for  WLB,  but  a 
backlog  of  cases  convinced  the 
agency  that  a  full-time  chair¬ 
manship  was  advisable. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

World  Market  Means 
Advertising  for  U.  S. 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


INTERNATIONAL  reciprocity 

of  advertising  should  be  fig¬ 
uring  in  the  post-war  plans  of 
advertisers  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  media  as  we  move 
into  the  Anal  phases  of  the  war. 
However,  while  American  ex¬ 
porters  have  been  laying  foun¬ 
dations  for  and  investigating 
thoroughly  the  potentialities  and 
problems  of  distributing,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  their 
products  abroad,  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  said  regarding  the 
reverse,  the  selling  of  foreign 
products  in  this  country. 

Yet  there  is  every  reason  why 
there  should  be  ample  exchange 
of  consumer  products  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  and  as 
many  reasons  why  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  foreign  goods  here  should 
provide  new  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  for  our  media. 

Ground  Work  Undsrfoot 

The  nucleus  of  the  American 
market  for  foreign  goods  is  be¬ 
ing  established  by  our  service 
men  and  women  abroad  as  sure¬ 
ly  as  is  that  of  the  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  products.  While 
Johnny  Doughboy  is  converting 
Scotland's  lassies  to  Coca  Cola, 
you  can  be  sure  that  he's  also 
acquiring  a  taste  for  scones. 
He’ll  hanker  for  those  .scones 
when  he  returns  to  the  U.  S. 
and  the  Scot,  if  as  canny  as  his 
reputation  indicates,  will  .see 
that  he  gets  them,  as  tasty  in 
Sioux  Falls  as  they  were  in 
Edinborough. 

He'll  see.  too,  that  Johnny 
reads  about  those  scones  in  the 
Sioux  Falls  newspaper  and 
through  the  ads  placed  there 
learns  that  they  are  exactly  like 
the  ones  he  ate  abroad,  as  good 
and  as  reasonably  priced. 

America's  media  can't  afford 
to  wait  until  the  product,  be  it 
scones,  British  porcelain,  Bel¬ 
gian  lace  or  a  hundred  other 
items,  is  available  here  to  start 
selling  themselves  as  a  sales 
means,  l^e  wise  will  begin 
now  to  sell  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  first  on  the  American 
market  and  second  on  their 
medium  as  an  effective  sales 
weapon. 

In  their  favor  they  will  have, 
in  addition  to  the  pre-sold  mar¬ 
ket  of  returning  service  men, 
improved,  more  extensive  and 
speedier  transportation  for  the 
goods.  They'll  also  have  a  large 
potential  market  in  the  families 
and  friends  of  these  servicemen 
who  will  want  to  know  first 
hand,  not  by  proxy,  just  what 
their  sons,  brothers,  fathers  and 
sweethearts  ate  overseas,  what 
appealed  to  them  in  the  shops 
and  in  the  living  facilities  of 
these  other  countries  and  what 
many  of  the  things,  .such  as 
fabrics,  for  example,  looked  and 
felt  like. 

Aside  from  the  important 


profit  angle  which  naturally  mo¬ 
tivates  media,  the  press,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  has  a  grave  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  extension  ot  under¬ 
standing  among  the  nations  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  ef¬ 
fort  in  this  direction  is  not 
made  or  though  made  fails,  this 
war,  in  a  version  infinitely  more 
devastating,  will  have  to  be 
repeated. 

-Advertising,  high  caliber  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  again  and  again  in  the 
past  three  years,  is  one  of  the 
main  tools  in  the  peaceable  and 
peace-giving  battle  for  universal 
understanding. 

Hate  and  all  that  it  engend¬ 
ers  do  not  flourish  where  per¬ 
sons  understand  each  other, 
their  various  institutions,  their 
businesses  and  their  customs. 
They  are  rather  the  product 
of  the  unknown  and  the  un¬ 
knowing.  Replace  the  latter 
with  knowledge  and  you  sever 
the  roots  of  hate. 

American  newspapers,  because 
of  their  intimate  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  American 
people,  can  make  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  international 
unity  by  helping  those  of  other 
countries  to  understand  us  and 
to  make  themselves  understood 
to  us  through  both  editorial  and 
advertising  columns. 

Strong  Influence 

Since  everyone,  regardless  of 
differing  tongues,  opposing  in¬ 
terests  and  dissimilar  back¬ 
grounds,  is  both  buyer  and 
.seller,  as  doer  or  receiver,  con- 
.sciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
makes  frequent  use  of  one  or 
more  means  of  advertising.  And 
since  advertising  concerns  him 
so  vitally,  it  is  bound  to  influ¬ 
ence  him  strongly. 

Buying  and  selling  being  one 
of  the  major  vehicles  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  for  the  in¬ 
termingling  of  men  and  women, 
and  advertising  being  the  essen¬ 
tial  communicatory  bridge  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller,  both 
will  play  determining  roles  in 
the  development  of  international 
understanding  and  consequently 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

If  newspapers  are  to  figure 
prominently  in  advertising’s 
contribution  to  this  activity, 
they  must  realize  that  this  is  no 
odd  moment,  time-filler  job.  It 
will  require  real  effort  along 
both  the  lines  of  research  and 
those  of  personal  contacts,  but 
the  two-fold  goal  of  revenue  and 
healthy  international  relation¬ 
ships  is  an  incentive  of  no  mean 
proportions. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  naturally  exist  be¬ 
tween  peoples  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  newspapers  must  look 
behind  those  differences  to  their 
causes,  they  must  seek  the  com¬ 
promises  which  in  fairness  must 
be  effected  and  above  all  they 


must  remember  that  their  pri¬ 
mary  aim  is  understanding,  not 
revolutionizing,  the  customs  of 
others. 

Market  research  in  this  coun¬ 
try  wil  provide  newspapers  with 
the  facts  they  need  to  show  for¬ 
eign  manufacturers  and  mer¬ 
chants  what,  where  and  how 
they  can  sell  to  their  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  U.  S.  and  conse- 
quentlv  sell  these  businessmen 
on  the  market  and  the  medium. 

Of  comparable  help  to  media 
in  this  job  can  be  the  serviceman 
who  has  seen  action  overseas 
and  is  now  discharged.  If  he  is 
interested  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising,  even  though  he  may  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  prior 
to  the  war,  consider  him  serious¬ 
ly  as  a  potential  employe.  His 
personal  contact  with  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  nations  and  his 
experiences  as  a  customer  in 
their  stores  all  will  save  months 
in  the  ground  work  for  this 
major  selling  job. 

We  .speak  of  a  world  market 
for  our  products  and  we  know 
that  American  advertising 
money  will  be  going  to  the 
pockets  of  media  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  sell  those  products  to 
the  world,  for  we  are  aggressive 
sellers.  Let’s  be  no  less  ag¬ 
gressive  when  we  turn  to  the 
world  for  part  of  our  own  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  and  sell  our 
newspapers  as  well  as  we  have 
sold  our  automobiles. 


Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

UTILIZING  100  newspapers  in 

the  Eastern  area.  Eastern  Air 
Lines  opened  last  week  the  larg¬ 
est  consistent  newspaper  drive 
in  the  airline’s  history.  The 
campaign,  which  calls  for  400- 
line  insertions  once  a  week,  in¬ 
troduces  the  “Eastern  Air  Lines 
Expeditor”  and  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  last  fall's  “At  Your  Ser¬ 
vice”  campaign.  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Inc.,  Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion.  is  the  agency. 

A  recent  Gimbels  ad  in  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  papers  featured  a 
seven  stanza  poem  “Hell-bent 
for  Lather”  and  thus  promoted 
Gimbel’s  hardwater  soap  as  it 
had  never  been  promoted  before. 
The  master  verse  was  written  by 
an  erstwhile  Gimbels  copywriter. 
Major  Mark  Dali,  on  his  way 
back  to  England  from  a  bomb¬ 
ing  trip  and  was  sent  to  Miss 
Fitz,  advertising  director,  and 
the  Gimbels  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Full  of  laughs,  it  suggests 
“Hardwater  soap — lemon  or  gar¬ 
denia  for  the  mighty  Army, 
Navy,  or  Marineia,"  and  advo¬ 
cates,  “Send  a  box  to  Greenland 
( you  know,  where  all  the  ice  is ) . 
And  loud  shout  hosanna  for  Gim¬ 
bels  lower  prices.”  A  note  at 
the  bottom  gave  additional  in¬ 
formation  about  the  soap  and 
explained  the  source  of  the 
copy! 

A  portion  of  a  broadcast  by 
Max  Lerner,  of  PM,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  making  a 
strong  peace  was  reprinted  in  ad 
form  by  International.  Latex 
CoRP.  “as  a  public  service.”  The 
three-full-column  insertion  ap¬ 
peared  last  week  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Globe-News 
Tells  Role  in 
Tex.  Fat  Drive 

Supporting  Publisher  Gene 
Howe’s  promise  to  the  Americtn 
Fat  Salvage  Committee  that 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  would  set  the 
collection  pace  for  the  nation 
the  Amarillo  Globe-News  rallied 
the  county  to  action  and  the 
record  was  achieved  in  March 
and  repeated  in  May. 

Since  promotion  of  the  drive 
was  exclusively  a  newspaper 
one,  the  Globe-News  prepared 
the  first  of  two  promotion  book¬ 
lets  to  show  how  the  goal  was 
reached  and  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  newspaper  support 
The  .second,  a  small,  four-page 
folder,  followed  up,  proving 
that  this  newspaper  success,  as 
Paul  Allingham,  the  paper's  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  puts  it,  “  was 
not  a  one  time  shot." 

3  Pounds  per  Person 

The  March  drive,  which  netted 
192.258  pounds  of  waste  fat  or 
more  than  three  pounds  per 
person,  was  given  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  both  editorial 
and  advertising  columns  and 
particular  effort  was  made  to 
stress  local  angles  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  As  a  result  there  were 
numerous  photographs  of  Ama¬ 
rillo  residents  participating  in 
the  activity,  news  and  feature 
stories  regarding  the  drive’s 
progress,  frequent  editorial  plugs 
and  advertising  .space  donated 
by  local  merchants. 

Samples  of  all  these  types  of 
newspaper  promotion  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  booklet,  which  has 
been  mailed  to  many  advertising 
agencies,  as  are  letters  and  wires 
congratulating  and  confirming 
the  record  and  news  stories  re¬ 
garding  it  which  were  carried 
by  the  wire  services. 

Eager  to  repeat  the  feat,  the 
Globe-News  continued  its  thor¬ 
oughgoing  promotion,  including 
a  contest  for  the  best  letters  on 
“I  am  happy  that  I  turned  in  all 
my  waste  fats  because  .  .  .”  and 
when  that  second  goal  was 
reached  the  local  salvage  com¬ 
mittee  received  from  the  War 
Production  Board  a  prize  pro¬ 
duction  pennant  for  its  national 
record. 

In  the  “Amarillo  has  done  it 
again!”  folder  other  typical  pro¬ 
motional  material  is  reproduced 
with  the.  explanation  that  daily 
stories  were  printed,  dozens  of 
pictures,  features  and  local  in¬ 
terest  angles  employed  and 
grocers  tie-ins  carried  in  the 
newspaper. 

• 

Buys  Ad  Service 

The  Publishers  Engraving  Co., 
established  seven  years  ago  by 
employes  of  the  Paris  (Tex.' 
News  and  still  owned  by  them, 
has  purchased  the  Premier 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
from  George  Henry  Wilcox,  pub" 
lisher  of  the  Sherman  Democrst, 
and  A.  G.  Mayse,  publisher  of 
the  Paris  News,  and  has  moved 
the  business  to  Paris.  The 
ings  copy  service  was  originated 
by  Mayse  26  years  ago.  Ray 
mond  Dixon,  advertising  dirac" 
tor  of  the  News,  is  executive 
vice-president  of  the  firm. 


EDITOR  '*  ROBLISHER  for  Augest  M, 
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aaaa,  afa 

Work  to  Insure 
fobs  for  GI's 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
\merica  and  the  American  As- 
^iation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  along  with  15  other  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions  and  special  committees  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Committee  on 
gnomic  Development  on  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  creating  jobs 
for  veterans  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  from  the  armed  forces 
•reported  on  steps  taken  during 
I  the  past  year  at  the  CED  annual 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  on  July 
13.  The  reports  were  recently 
released  by  the  CED  information 
division. 

As  summarized  by  Joe  M. 
Dawson,  of  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
.Vewell.  chairman  of  the  AFA- 
CED  action  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  the  AFA  helped  to  make 
a  sound-slide  film  dealing  with 
■  the  urgency  of  preparing  peace¬ 
time  advertising  today  —  “the 
preparation  to  move  the  goods 
so  that  jobs  can  be  had  by  the 
millions." 

America's  Secret  Weapon 
The  film,  entitled  “Americas 
secret  weapon”  ( referring  to 
"our  selling  way  of  life” ) ,  points 
out  that  the  post-war  consumer 
will  have  to  be  sold,  and  under¬ 
lines  the  need  for  scientific  pre¬ 
tested  advertising,  for  examin¬ 
ing  media  and  for  getting  a  sell¬ 
ing  story  into  print. 

The  Federation  has  been  pro¬ 
moting  the  showing  of  the  film 
through  86  clubs.  782  member 
firms,  and  additional  clubs  of 
the  Advertising  Affiliation  and 
the  Pacific  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  also  making  it  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  community 
and  business  groups. 

Reporting  on  the  Post-War 
Planning  Committee  of  the 
AAAA,  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  research 
director  of  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  AAAA- 
CED  action  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  told  of  the  circulation 
of  a  case  study  on  a  Servel 
agency-devised  post-war  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

“We  thought  it  would  be  a 
stimulus  to  other  agencies  to 
show  them  a  specific  instance  of 
this  type  of  work,”  he  explained. 

A  second  action  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  distribution  of 
a  questionnaire  to  agencies  ask¬ 
ing  what  they  were  doing  in  the 
post-war  planning  field.  Fol¬ 
lowing  compilation  of  the  re¬ 
turns,  a  report  was  issued  on 
how  advertising  agencies  are 
cooperating  with  clients  in  post¬ 
war  planning. 

“At  the  present  time  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  at 
work  on  additional  plans  which 
will  enable  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  to  take  full  part  in  help¬ 
ing  clients  plan  for  expanded 
production — hence,  high  levels 
of  employment,”  Mr.  Weld 
stated. 

The  AAAA  has  a  membership 
w  148,  but  for  the  purpose  of  its 
OTD  program,  it  has  extended 
in  activities  to  more  than  800 
advertising  agencies  throughout 
the  U.  S. 
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Perfeetty  Balinced  Blend 

BILLED  FOR  STARDOM 

Reminiscent  of  long  since  closed 
"opera  houses"  throughout  the 
country,  ads  in  the  new  campaign 
for  Carstairs  White  Seal  Blended 
Whiskey  take  on  the  character  of 
an  old-time  theatrical  handbill  as 
illustrated  here.  Ninety  newspa¬ 
pers  in  61  cities  carry  the  copy, 
which  will  appear  once  or  twice 
a  week  in  600  and  122-line  space 
until  November.  Lennen  &  Mit¬ 
chell  is  the  agency. 

Zenith  Using  75 
Dailies  in  Ad  Drive 

Chicago,  Aug.  22 — Zenith  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  will  launch  a 
hard-hitting  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  75  dailies  in 
key  cities,  starting  the  week  of 
Aug.  27,  featuring  Zenith’s  policy 
of  “radionics  exclusively.” 

Large-space  copy — 750  and  1,- 
OOO-line  ads — will  explain  why 
Zenith  expects  to  be  far  in  the 
lead  in  manufacture,  design  en¬ 
gineering  and  general  all-around 
radio  set  performance.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Zenith  will  use  a  group  of 
national  magazines  with  ads 
pitched  along  the  same  lines  as 
that  of  the  newspaper  campaign. 
The  campaign  is  being  placed 
through  MacFarland-Aveyard  & 
Co. 

■ 

NAEA  Polls  Members 
On  Fall  Conference 

A  referendum  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  members  is  being  conducted 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
membership  wants  the  annual 
fall  conference,  originally  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 
Chicago,  Oct.  16-17,  or  whether 
the  meeting  should  be  post¬ 


poned  until  the  latter  part  or 
January. 

President  Henry  W.  Manz, 
Cincinnati  Post,  in  his  letter  to 
NAEA  members  pointed  out  that 
a  wire  poll  of  board  members 
resulted  in  a  vote  exactly  fifty- 
fifty. 

“Those  who  favor  postpone¬ 
ment  until  January,”  he  stated, 
“say  that  the  European  war  may 
be  oyer  by  that  time.  The  trans¬ 
portation  situation  may  be  eased, 
and  the  newsprint  situation  may 
be  such  that  the  advertising  out¬ 
look  will  be  different.  The  new 
Bureau  of  Advertising  program 
may  be  under  way,  so  it  can  be 
discussed  in  more  detail. 

"Those  who  favor  going  ahead 
as  usual  in  October  say  that  the 
post-war  planning  problems  of 
newspapers  and  the  reconversion 
problems  of  business  demand  our 
immediate  attention.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  expansion  plan  will  likely 
be  at  the  critical  launching  stage 
just  then,  and  will  need  all  the 
help  the  NAEA  can  give  it." 


Pre-tested  Overseas 
Christmas  Gift  Ads  Out 

Newspapers  are  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on 
the  success  which  the  Buffalo 
( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express  has  had 
with  its  Overseas  Christmas  Gift 
campaign  to  run  this  fall  for 
the  third  consecutive  year. 
Meyer  Both  Co.  has  reproduced 
in  mat  form  the  six  full-page 
ads  designed  and  used  by  the 
Courier-Express  last  year  thus 
making  universally  available  a 
pre-tested  campaign. 

“Buffalo  retailers  cooperated 
whole  heartedly  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.”  wrote  W.  E.  O'Brien,  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  “They  set  up  Overseas 
Gift  Departments,  provided  regu¬ 
lation  cartons  and  mailing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  merchandised  the 
promotion  excellently.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  basic  six-page 
schedule,  they  used  considerable 
space  on  Gifts  for  Overseas.” 

In  the  case  of  each  ad.  which 
may  be  procured  in  half  as  well 
as  full-page  space,  approximately 
half  the  space  is  devoted  to  an 
illustration  and  facts  regarding 
mailing  rules.  The  remainder, 
as  published  by  the  Buffalo 
paper,  carried  the  signatures  of 
the  20  retailers  who  sponsored 
the  series  and  listed  several  sug¬ 
gested  gift  items  available  in 
each  store. 

■ 

Grapefruit  Groivers 
Raise  $150,000  for  Ads 

Grapefruit  growers  of  Arizona 
and  California  are  raising  a 
$150,000  advertising  fund  to 
stabilize  and  enlarge  post-war 
markets.  The  fund  is  being 
raised  by  assessing  up  to  three 
cents  a  packed  box.  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  on  the  crop  of  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000,000  boxes  to  be 
harvested  in  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys  of  California 
and  Yuma  Mesa  and  Salt  River 
Valley  in  Arizona. 

Decision  to  set  up  the  adver¬ 
tising  fund  was  influenced  by 
the  success  of  the  $20,000  fund 
raised  last  season  by  the  Desert 
Grapefruit  Industry  Committee. 


Small  Frequent 
Newspaper  Ads 
Push  Pebeco 

Pebeco  Tooth  Powder,  a  con¬ 
tender  in  the  crowded  dentifrice 
field  only  since  1939,  pushed  its 
sales  past  the  $1,000,000  mark  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  ending 
last  June  30.  with  small-space, 
high-frequency  newspaper  ads 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  selling  job. 
H.  H.  Proskey.  sales  manager  of 
Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp..  re¬ 
veals  in  the  current  issue  of 
Advertising  Facts,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  product’s  first  year  saw 
steady  but  slow  gains,  the  bureau 
relates,  with  sales  recording 
their  first  big  advance  following 
the  creation  by  Lennen  &  Mitch¬ 
ell.  Inc.,  the  Pebeco  agency,  of 
the  easily  identified  trademark 
character.  Pebeco  Pete,  which 
appeared  in  small  newspaper  ads 
early  in  1942.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  the  tin  shortage  halted 
progress  until  a  new  cardboard 
container  had  been  developed 
and  the  newspaper  advertising 
was  resumed. 

From  a  dozen  papers  when  the 
product  was  first  backed  with 
newspaper  advertising,  schedules 
have  grown.  Sales  Manager 
Proskey  reports,  to  150  news¬ 
papers  in  100  cities,  with  100-line 
or  150-line  copy  running  40  times 
a  year.  In  the  record  million- 
dollar  year  just  ended,  news¬ 
paper  .space  was  given  75  of 
the  entire  Pebeco  Tooth  Powder 
appropriation. 

“Above  all  other  factors.”  Mr. 
Proskey  told  the  bureau,  “we 
may  safely  say  that  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  rela¬ 
tively  small  space  but  high  fre¬ 
quency  was  the  vital  factor.  " 

■ 

Manz  Heads  Bureau 
Advisory  Committee 

Henry  W.  Manz.  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
has  become  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
succeeding  William  Wallace,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Star.  Mr.  Wallace,  however,  re¬ 
mains  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  become  vice-chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Vernon 
Brooks,  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
has  become  a  member  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  continue  in  service 
for  the  1944-45  term  include 
James  R.  Brumby,  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal;  Stuart  M.  Cham¬ 
bers.  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  Henry  M.  McClaskey,  of 
the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  & 
Times,  and  C.  E.  Phillips,  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic. 

■ 

New  L.  A.  Office 

Roy  M.  McDonald  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  opened  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  office  at  541  So.  Spring  St. 
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Local  Angle  on  War 
News  a  Difficult  Job 

Reporter  Tells  of  Experiences  in  Covering 
Heroes  and  Families  of  Casualties 

By  Elsie  S.  Briggs 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 


IF  THERE'S  one  thiiiK  that  can 

give  you  the  feeling  of  having 
stepped  on  the  place  where  the 
last  stair  should  have  been,  but 
wasn't,  it's  going  after  pictures 
of  service  men  killed  in  action. 

Anyway  it  still  gets  me  down 
after  10  years  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  covering  everything 
from  mine  strikes  to  church 
news  for  the  erstwhile  Boston 
Transcript. 

I  have  yet  to  acquire  a  sur¬ 
face  crust  that  won’t  crack  when 
a  woman,  generally  accompanied 
by  a  female  relative,  also  in 
black,  walks  up  to  my  desk  and 
asks  do  we  charge  to  publish 
a  picture  of  her  son. 

Unprintable  Picture 

Of  course  we  don't  charge,  I 
don't  know  of  any  newspaper 
that  does,  but  it  is  always  the 
opening  shot  to  an  unpleasant  in¬ 
terlude  that  generally  ends  with 
an  unprintable  ping-pong  pic¬ 
ture  being  taken  from  a  slim 
pocket  book  and  laid  apologetic¬ 
ally  on  my  desk. 

“I’m  sorry,”  I  say,  “but  that 
simply  wouldn’t  reproduce  well. 
Haven’t  you  another  picture  of 
your  son  ( or  husband  or 
brother)?” 

Sometimes  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  picture  on  file  in  the 
morgue — when  the  fellow  was 
inducted,  or  when  he  was  en¬ 
listed,  or  when  he  came  home 
after  receiving  his  basic  training 
But  if  they  can  possibly  get  in 
that  little  ping-pong,  they’re 
happy. 

“It  was  Johnny,  just  after  he 
graduated  from  high  school,” 
they  explain.  “Looks  more  na¬ 
tural  than  those  pictures  in  uni¬ 
form.” 

Not  so  long  ago  I  had  a  good 
social  cry  with  the  mother  of 
a  boy  whose  number  came  up 
on  Guadalcanal.  When  I  went 
to  the  address  that  came  over 
the  wire  in  the  list  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  casualties,  I  thought  I’d  got 
the  wrong  place. 

The  woman  who  came  to  the 
door  looked  like  a  young  girl. 
She  could  have  passed  for  18 
without  half  trying. 

We  looked  at  each  other.  “I’m 
from  the  Standard-Times,”  I 
said,  “but  I  guess  you’re  not  the 
party  I  want  to  see.  I’m  looking 
for  Mrs.  Jones.” 

“I’m  Mrs.  Jones.”  she  said 
and  my  stomach  did  a  couple  of 
hand-springs.  This  one  had  a 
son  who  had  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  be¬ 
fore  the  Japs  stopped  him. 

“Come  on  in,”  she  said. 

In  the  next  half  hour  I  learned 
what  can  happen  to  a  girl  who 
runs  away  from  home  and  mar¬ 
ries  before  she’s  18.  One  of  the 
thing  is,  she  can  have  three  chil¬ 
dren  before  she’s  21. 


There  were  two  living,  a  mar¬ 
ried  daughter,  with  a  three- 
months-old  baby  and  a  seven- 
year-old  brother  to  the  Guadal¬ 
canal  hero.  The  boy  who  had 
just  been  killed  worked  in  a 
local  shipyard  in  civilian  life 
and  was  the  support  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  before  he  enlisted.  The 
father  had  long  since  ceased  to 
function  as  a  financial  unit,  hav¬ 
ing  set  up  housekeeping  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Jones  (of  course  that 
isn’t  her  name)  told  her  story 
simply  without  any  thought  as 
to  Page  1  effect.  When  she 
cried  it  was  because  her  heart 
was  broken  and  I  cried  with 
her.  because  I  couldn’t  help  it. 

My  eyes  were  red  when  I  got 
back  to  the  city  room  and  I  gave 
Cliff  Shaw,  the  city  editor,  a 
dirty  look  that  meant,  “Go  on, 
•say  something,”  but  being  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  cautious.  Cliff  shut 
up. 

Later  I  told  him  I’d  been  cry¬ 
ing. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  noticed.” 

Then  there’s  the  other  type. 
The  type  that  doesn’t  know 
“why  God  did  this  to  me.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  so-and-so.  we 
never  would  have  got  into  this 
war  anyhow.” 

You  feel  darn  .sorry  for  them. 
Their  grief  is  as  real  and  heart¬ 


breaking  as  the  others,  but  you 
just  wish  they  would  soft  pedal 
the  bitterness.  It  won’t  bring 
back  the  dead  service  men  and 
some  of  their  remarks  would 
make  Dr.  Goebbels  happy  and 
prosperous. 

As  far  as  the  boys  themselves 
are  concerned,  few  if  any,  come 
back  from  the  front  tooting  their 
own  horn.  They  do  not,  as  a 
group,  bring  their  pictures  to 
newspapers  to  be  published. 

If  they  do  visit  the  local  new.s- 
room,  it  is  generally  on  behalf 
of  some  recruiting  stunt,  or  on 
request  of  the  military  editor, 
who  knows  they  have  something 
on  the  ball,  or  they  are  driven 
in  by  their  families. 

Women  Do  the  Talking 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  the 
little  woman  show  up  with  a 
soldier  or  sailor  in  tow  and  talk 
your  ear  off.  while  her  better 
half  sits  by  and  glares  at  her. 
Mothers  show  up  with  sons  and 
the  nay-off  is  when  the  girl¬ 
friend  comes  in  with  Johnny  on 
furlough.  Generally  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  wedding  and  you  do 
your  best  to  get  what  you  can 
out  of  it,  before  the  society  edi¬ 
tor  starts  doing  her  stuff. 

The  boys  who  have  been 
through  the  big  moments  don't 
cut  corners  when  they  have  to 
talk  about  it  for  publication. 
Most  of  them  know  the  censor¬ 
ship  rules  and  they  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  any  chances.  But  there  are 
exceptions.  I  let  one  boy  talk 
for  over  an  hour.  He  wanted  to 
get  it  off  his  chest.  When  he 
got  through  I  .said,  “You  know 
we  can’t  print  anything  you’ve 
said?” 

“Jeez.’’  he  admitted.  “That’s 
right,  but  my  head  hurt  less 
when  I  was  talking,  so  I  kept 
on.” 

Only  one  actual  publicity 
seeker  comes  to  mind.  He  was 


"MISS  GARY  CIGARETTE" 

MORE  THAN  six  million  cigarettes  will  be  sent  to  Yanks  overseas 
as  a  result  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune's  recent  “Miss  Gary 
Cigarette”  contest,  in  which  the  populace  of  that  steel  mill  city  paid 
$14,054.50  to  elect  “Miss  Gory  Cigarette"  at  five  cents  a  vote.  H.  B. 
Snyder.  Post-Tribune  editor,  congratulates  the  winner.  Miss  Irene 
Kuchto.  only  woman  draftsman  in  the  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
Her  picture  will  be  included  in  each  cartoon  of  cigarettes  going 
overseas.  She  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Post-Tribune  on  a  trip  to 
New  York,  beginning  Sept.  2^  The  three- week  contest  smashed  all 
records  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  obtaining  smokes  for  Yonks. 


a  veteran  of  the  first  World  W«r 
and  should  have  known  better. 
He  now  has  a  son  in  the  Navy 
and  was  successful  in  enlisting 
in  another  branch  of  the  service, 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  some  months  in  the 
North  Pacific,  he  was  back  home 
and  one  day  the  city  desk  got  a 
call  telling  us  so.  The  tip  was 
supposed  to  come  from  his  son. 
whom  we  knew  to  be  thousands 
of  miles  away.  “Dad’s  home," 
the  voice  said,  “and  he’s  got  a 
great  story.” 

'The  city  desk  assigned  a  re¬ 
porter  to  get  the  story  and  it 
was  published  on  Sunday.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  the  city  editor  and  * 
his  entire  staff  were  told  off  in 
no  uncertain  manner.  The  story 
that  had  appeared  about  the 
veteran  of  two  wars  was  “all 
wrong.” 

Not  being  able  to  find  out 
specifically  how  it  was  all  wrong. 

1  was  assigned  to  see  the  man 
and  find  out.  It  took  me  nearly 
an  hour  to  learn  that  his  only 
complaint  was  that  he  didn't 
like  the  way  the  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  didn’t  think  it  did  him 
justice. 

It  took  the  city  desk  less  than 
a  split  second  to  tell  him  where 
he  could  go. 

But  the  compensation  comes 
when  we  get  a  break  like  this. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  group  pic¬ 
ture  from  an  official  govern¬ 
ment  source  came  into  the  office. 
In  it  were  two  local  boys.  We 
ran  it  on  Page  1,  Monday,  and 
the  first  edition  was  hardly  on 
the  street  before  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  men  was  in  looking  at  the 
original  foto. 

“It’s  a  lousy  picture  of  Bill,” 
she  said,  “but  I  love  it.” 

The  mother  of  the  second 
wrote  us  a  letter. 

“Thank  you  so  much.”  she 
said,  “for  printing  a  picture  of 
my  boy.” 

■ 

Charge  British  Recall 
Daily  Worker  Reporter 

Recall  of  a  London  Daily 
Worker  correspondent  on  the 
Riviera  front  by  the  British  War 
Office  in  London  was  announced 
by  that  paper  Aug.  17  in  a  front 
page  editorial  describing  the 
action  as  “monstrous”  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  “inglorious  vendetta” 
being  conducted  against  it. 

The  communist  paper  had  sent 
Clemens  Dutt  to  cover  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Southern  France  with 
credentials  from  the  provisional 
government  of  Gen.  DeGaulle 
after  the  British  War  Office,  de¬ 
spite  protests  in  Parliament,  had 
refus^  British  credentials  to 
Daily  Worker  correspondents. 

The  paper  received  a  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Dutt  Aug.  17,  the  first 
it  had  ever  received  from  a 
correspondent  at  the  front 
Though  designated  for  the 
Allied  Press  Pool  the  dispatch 
was  directed  only  to  the  Daily 
Worker,  the  paper  said. 

Then  Mr.  Dutt  was  told  to  r^ 
port  to  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Maitlaiw 
Wilson,  a  dispatch  from  Alliod 
Headquarters  said,  and  the 
Daily  Worker  heard  nothiM 
from  its  reporter  after  Aug.  1^ 

The  British  War  Office  and 
the  Ministry  of  Informs^ 
have  not  commented  on  Mr. 
Dutt’s  withdrawal. 
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lou  want  something  new,  something 
different,  something  you  can't  get 
today — and  there  are  129,999,999 
other  persons  with  the  same  idea. 

Very  well,  you’re  going  to  get  it. 
Maybe  sooner  than  you  expect.  Par¬ 
tial  conversion  and  diversion  to 
peacetime  pursuits  is  already  in 
progress.  If  it's  an  aluminum  stew 
kettle  you  want,  for  instance,  you'll 
probably  get  it  some  time  before  the 
last  shot  is  heard  round  the  world. 
However — 

It  is  expedient  to  temper  desire 
and  enthusiasm  with  fact.  When  the 
time  comes  to  shift  from  making  war¬ 
time  materials  to  peacetime  goods. 


industry  that  day  faces  a  tremendous 
task.  Every  machine,  every  die  that 
has  been  shaping  a  part  for  the  war 
machine  has  to  lie  changed.  The  sim¬ 
pler  items,  the  ones  easiest  to  make, 
will  be  the  first  on  the  market.  The 
more  complicated  will  follow,  one  by 
one.  It  will  be  a  process  of  evolution, 
rather  than  revolution. 

Industry  will  keep  you  informed 
of  these  matters  and  tell  you  what 
it  some  day  will  have  to  offer — 
through  its  advertising.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  instance,  it  finds  the  job  of 
telling  the  public  comparatively 
easy.  For  nearly  4  out  of  5  families 
in  our  third  largest  city  are  reached 
by  one  netvspaper. 


That  newspaper  is  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  is  a  news¬ 
paper  that  goes  home  in  this  City  of 
Homes.  It  has  with  notable  success 
maintained  and  broadened  its  reader 
interest  in  these  days  of  wartime 
handicap.  It  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  over  600,000 — the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Umv  mor»  War  Stampt  from  yoor  nowtpapor  bay 
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The  War  Efforts  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club, 
finding  that  the  area’s  civic,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labor  leaders  “are 
in  perfect  accord  that  the  day 
of  Germany’s  collapse  is  not  the 
j}®®  time  of  unrestraint  celebration 
‘  and  mass  gatherings  in  down- 

since  town  streets,  but  rather  that  we 
should  take  a  notch  in  our  belts 
^  and  pause  only  long  enough  to 
thank  God,  each  in  his  own  way, 
and  ask  for  strength  to  complete 
Jl  the  enormous  task  which  lies  be- 
frtm  fore  us  in  the  Pacific.’’  is  about 
to  launch  the  ‘Cleveland  Plan’ 
for  V-day,  it  is  announced  by 
9|H  Sterling  E.  Graham,  chairman. 


Congratulations  to  the 
WAVES  on  their  second  anni¬ 
versary  took  the  form  of  a  red. 
white  and  blue  luncheon-birth- 
day  party  in  Los  Angeles  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Daily  News  there. 
Plans  were  born  when  Navy  and 
WAVE  officers  asked  the  News 
for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  anniversary  and  the 
paper  decided  to  stage  the 
party. 

Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
News  executives  in  planning  the 
affair  activated  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Though  they  had  shut 
down  their  “special  cake  depart¬ 
ment”  for  the  duration,  the  city’s 
largest  bakery  not  only  agreed 
to  bake  a  cake  large  enough  to 
feed  the  500  WAVE  guests  but 
"Distribution  and  production  also  donated  it  plus  a  dozen 
are  equally  important  parts  of  smaller  ones  for  spares.  Also, 
manufacturing,"  the  National  the  florist  contributed  table  dec- 
Association  of  Manufacturers  orations  and  other  floral  pieces 

_ ll_r  re-  and  provided  individual  gar- 

solved  this  week  when  it  denia  corsages  for  each  WAVE 
launched  its  Committee  on  Dis-  present. 

tribution  into  a  field  heretofore  Entertainment,  which  the 
untouched  by  the  manufacturers.  News  organized,  included  an 
It  asserted  that  the  impor-  assortment  of  Hollywood  talent, 
tance  of  distribution  should  be  two  Navy  bands  and  vocalists 
the  recognized  in  the  future  work  and  a  radio  emcee.  Also  on 
of  the  organization  and  stated,  deck  for  the  event  were  the  top- 
“Much  attention  has  been  di-  ranking  WAVE  officer  of  the 

^ _ purchasing  Eleventh  Naval  District,  Lieut.- 

but  it  is  public  wanting  Commander  Edith  P.  Merritt, 

_ _  _ _’ _ i-  the  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  all 

ship  and  advertising,  that  has  the  Navy  officers  from  the  dis- 

■  ■  ■  the  tree  of  pros-  trict  and  Manchester  Boddy, 

president  and  publisher  of  the 
of  this  News,  who  made  the  principal 
the  NAM  speech. 

in  addition  to  en- 
festivities,  also 


Robert  Bunnelle,  who 
been  chief  of  the  London 
reau  of  Associated  Press  j 
March,  1941,  has 
been  appointed 
managing  ex- 
ecutive  for  the 
United  Kingdom  ^ 

by  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  AP. 

As  head  of 
the  London  bu¬ 
reau  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  For- 
ign  Correspond- 
e  n  t  s  ’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Brunnelle 
was  a  leading 

figure  in  mapping  plans  for  the 
invasion  coverage  and  since  D- 

day  has  made  several  trips  to  board  of  directors  formally 
the  froqt  in  France.  . 

In  hia^new  capacity,  Bunnelle 
will  continue  to  direct  AP’s 
London  staff  and  will  undertake 
wider  responsibilities  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  AP  services  abroad. 

A  newspaperman  since 
early  20’s  Bunnelle’s  first  news¬ 
paper  jobs  were  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  City  News  Bureau  and  the  rected  at  public 
Chicago  American..  He  was  power,  L_1  1.  1_ 

managing  editor  of  the  Bristol  power,  stimulated  by  salesman 
(Tenn. -Va.)  Bulletin,  tele- 
graph  editor  of  the  Lynchburg  nourished 
( Va. )  News,  and  then  news  edi-  perity.” 
tor  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  In  its  endorsement 
Southwest  American.  phase  of  business 

After  five  years  as  general  pointed  out  that  currently  in-  The  News, 

reporter  for  the  Asheville  creased  productive  capacity  is  a  gineering  the 

(N.  C.)  Times,  he  joined  AP  challenge  to  distribution  to  get  publicized  the  anniversary  prior 

at  Atlanta  in  March.  1931,  and  products  after  the  war  to  con-  to  the  luncheon  and  ran  a  page 

worked  the  next  eight  years  as  sumers  on  a  larger  scale  than  spread  the  following  day. 

reporter  and  editor.  He  was  previously  and  that  from  the  Speaking  to  the  WAVES,  Mr. 

transferred  to  the  foreign  desk  employment  viewpoint  extended  Boddy  said,  “.  .  .  in  effect,  the 

in  New  York  for  a  period  and  distribution  can  absorb  a  large  public  is  inarticulate,  and  we 

in  the  early  summer  of  1939  portion  of  the  personnel  re-  want  you  women  of  the  Navy  to 

was  assigned  to  London.  leased  when  peace  comes.  feel  that  instead  of  this  being 


Bunnelle 


Well  known  to 

399,577  Iowa  f 


amities 


His  name  is  Gordon  Gammack.  Last  October  he  arrived  in  Italy  and  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  famed  34th  division  which  has  fought  so  bravely  for  so  long.  He 
lived  in  the  field  with  our  men  —  humbly  —  reporting  their  lives  and  deaths 
simply  so  the  folks  back  home  could  feel  what  they  felt.  Now  he  is  in  France. 


Not  a  great  thing?  Perhaps  not — but  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  news  service  which  has  attached  lowans  firmly  to  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  as  more  than ’10,000 
letters  to  newsman  Gammack  and  requests  for  his  reprinted 
writings  can  testify.  In  war  and  peace  this  newspaper  is  a 
firm  part  of  lowans’  lives  .  .  .  read  by  57%  of  the  two  and 
a  half  million  people  of  one  of  America’s  richer  states. 


une 
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1.  bought  by  houj^^^  „. 

and  day  out  are  manufac- 

time.  Bo/fe  P  Comparty>  a 

tured  by  Jbe  „f(,u/itig  orgarttza- 
uyide-au>ake  ^  fable,  par  ^round 

tion  that  P^^^'^^^Xmther  reason  tvby 

employment  ^  Cinctnnatu 

Solid  Onannatt  o  ^ 


Cincinnati  hasn’t  been  .  .  .  and  Cincinnati 
won’t  be  .  .  .  America’s  No.  1  ’’Boom”  town. 
Plenty  of  war  business  .  .  .  sure.  But  many  of  Solid 
Cincinnati’s  broad,  diversified  industries  have  gone 
right  ahead  making  essential  civilian  products  for 
which  the  postwar  demand  will  be  even  greater., 
Result:  You  can  count  on  a  postwar  payoff  .for  ‘ 
advertising  dollars  you  invest  in  Cincinnati,  today.. 
And  you  can  count  on  The  Enquirer  to  reach  this 
sound,  solid,  feet-on-the-ground  market  for  you  at 
the  lowest  cost.  For  Enquirer  readership  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  most  solid,  substantial  seaions  of  town. 
It’s  the  kind  of  newspaper  that  reaches  minds  as  wdl 
as  pocketbooks. 


SOUP  CtMCINNAT/  KSAPS 

The  Cincinndti  Enouiref 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing, 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  Americans  most  solid  market! 

REPRiSINTCD  RV  PAUL  RLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


DITOR  k  PUBLISHER  for  Au{|H»t  26,  1944 


New  Bedford 

largest 
mK  market] 


BEOroRD 


Pillr  End 
Sun(l»» 


Rep.  by  Gilmiii.  Nicoll  &  Kuthmin 


Guild  Granted 
Union  Security 
In  Minneapolis 


fVmiLL*  •  f  American  Newspaper  Guild.  $23  a  week  for  those  with  six  hardship  on  the  publisher. 

'-'OmmiaKon  Uraers  Cowles  Thus  we  have  the  situation  of  a  months  of  service,  up  to  $52.  George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
Newspapers  to  Provide  qualified,  trained  newspaper  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  public  mem-  the  ANPA  Special  Standini 

.  man,  who  has  spent  his  lifetime  ber,  together  with  Joseph  Camp,  Committee,  has  filed  a  vigorous 

Mamtenonce  Clause  in  the  industry  and  who  decides  industry  member,  and  Sam  protest  with  the  Commission,  as- 

Bv  II  s  ***  longer  wishes  to  be  Eubanks,  for  labor,  comprised  sorting  that  elimination  of  the 

Dniiv  rulmg  of  the  ^  member  of  the  American  the  Commission  in  the  Knicker-  15-day  escape  clause  is  destruc- 

I*,  -  ^  ^onnnission.  Newspaper  Guild,  required  bocker  News  case.  Mr.  Camp  tive  to  collective  bargaining, 

anrf  Star-Journal  either  to  resign  his  position  and  dissented  to  the  majority  rule  In  another  directive  order  is- 

ntim  f"*  Minneap-  geek  employment  in  a  field  for  on  waiving  the  escape  clause  and  sued  Aug.  23,  the  Commlnion 

oiiiHo  “irected  to  in-  which  he  is  neither  trained  nor  Mr.  Eubanks  dissented  to  the  denied  provision  for  severance 

member-  qualified  or  to  continue  his  contract  minimums.  pay  in  the  contract  between  the 

imritK  forced  membership  in  an  organi-  The  Commission's  ruling  with  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  and 

TiTriM..  ^  zation  which  he  cannot  conscien-  respect  to  not  granting  the  15-  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 

sued  «'*****’  order  la-  tiously  support.  day  escape  clause  cited  the  fact  Guild,  involving  the  company's 

SSL/v!*'  **•.  ,  ,  “It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  that  the  parties  had  voluntarily  delivery  department  employes 

o  ‘"[L*  ‘*l««tlve  U  we  find  the  majority  of  the 

a  auroioment  to  the  report  ren-  Newspaper  Commission  granting 

maintenance  of  membership  to 
.  Mat-  a  union  when  in  the  opinion  of 

“  t^  original  the  majority,  they  have  not 
case  yoae  from  n^^atioiu  for  proven  a  ne^  for  it,  but  purely 
renewal.  The  original  ©n  the  basis  that  ‘they  haven't 
diil^ate  Involv^  two  contracts,  done  anything  that  would  indi- 
one  be^Mn  toe  Times-^  divi-  cate  they  shouldn't  get  it.' 

and  th.  rilld.  .ovTln,  conS  |‘‘£™iTdL«ard“orr'Th' 
cial  department  employes  only.  ®  nagrani  aisregara  lor.  i.  ^e 

The  other  dispute  was  with  the  ?£  contracts,  2.  TOe 

Star-Journal  S^nd  Tribune  ccw- 

erlna  editnHsI  donoT-ft^^V  employe:  3.  Orderly  bargaining 

Dloves  on  the  procedure  as  established  by  his- 

iteum.r.*„d"'?“u„'^”'  and  pr^edent  In  the  new.- 

uuiic.  paper  industry. 

Thomson  Dissents  ITie  Commission  directed  that 

In  granting  union  security,  no  escape  clause  should  be  in- 
the  Commission  reviewed  toe  eluded  in  the  renewal  agree- 
dispute  which  involved  a  stop-  ment  providing  maintenance  of 
gap  contract,  dated  Jan.  1,  1944,  membership  in  the  contract  be- 
and  expiring  April  15,  1944^  tween  the  Alboni;  ( N.  Y.)  Knick- 
whlch  contained  the  wage-scale  erbocker  News  and  the  Tri-City 
ordered  by  the  War  Labor  Newspaper  Guild,  covering  34 
Board.  The  parties  have  agreed  editorial  department  employes, 
orally  that  this  contract  will  be  ^n  a  directive  issued  Aug.  23. 
continued  until  a  new  one  is  11^^  Commission  not  only  waived 
signed.  The  Commission  was  the  15-day  escape  clause,  but 
Informed  that  the  parties  are  ^tso  ruled  on  minimum  wages, 
negotiating  a  new  contract  and  granted  a  general  wage  in- 
were  awaiting  a  ruling  by  toe  crease  of  $3.50  per  week  to  all 

Commission  on  the  issue  of - ' - ‘ -  “  - '' 

maintenance  of  membership. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  and  pub¬ 
lic  member,  together  with  Sam 
B.  Eubanks,  labor  member, 
signed  the  majority  ruling,  with 
William  N.  I^omson.  industry 
member,  dissenting  to  mainten¬ 
ance  of  membership. 

Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  dissent, 
declared  toe  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  majority  contravenes 
two  of  the  rights  guaranteed  un¬ 
der  toe  U.  S.  Constitution:  (1) 
freedom  of  the  press:  (2)  tree 
dom  of  toe  Individual.  He  stated: 

“If  Congress  were  to  pass  a 
law  which  would  require  a 
liSwspaper  to  discharge  an  edi¬ 
tor  or  a  reporter  whom  it  wished 
to  retain  in  its  employ,  no  one 
would  dispute  toe  fact  that  it 
was  in  contravention  of  the 
freedom  of  toe  press.  In  toe 
instant  case,  a  government  war 
agency  is  assuming  a  right  spe¬ 
cifically  denied  in  toe  Constitu¬ 
tion.  when  it  grants  to  a  labor 
organization  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  continue  in  toe  employment 
of  a  newspaper  publisher. 

“The  freedom  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  also  abridged  by  toe  order 
of  toe  Commission  majority 
wherein  it  requires  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  remain  and  retain  mem¬ 
bership  in  good  standing  in  an 


Tools,  Dies,  Jigs,  Gauges,  Fixtures,  and 
Experimental  Stampings  are 
**MADE  IN  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.S.A.” 

in  65  Plants 


Reconversion  from  war  production  to  peacetime  moss 
production  of  new  civilian  goods  in  all  branches  of 
industry,  all  over  the  world,  will  create  a  tremendous 
demand  for  new  machine  tools — will  keep  Dayton’s 
65  tool  plants  humming  for  years  to  come. 


POSTWAR  DAYTON  WITH  ITS  456  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 
WILL  BE  BIGGER  AND  BUSIER  THAN  PREWAR  DAYTON 


area  aafoyiaq  qraotast  basl- 
acts  velama  ia  yaarsi 


Nati*«ally  Rapratanlad  by  Th*  O«o.  A,  McDavitt  C*. 

IDITOR  A  rUBLISHIR  for  Aaqast  2*. 
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ir  Every  minute  spent  in  the  cramped  (juarters  of  a  muddy  foxhole 
multiplies  the  natural  yearning  for  the  happiness  and  contentment 
that  comes  only  from  home  life.  “G-1  Joe’s”  favorite  dream  is  an 
easy  chair  by  a  cozy  fireside,  the  soft  caresses  of  a  loving  wife,  and 
the  happy  laughter  of  little  ones. 

Many  of  them  left  this  very  picture.  For  others,  it  had  only  partly 
materialized.  For  the  remainder,  it  has  never  been  more  than  a 
dream.  Rut  to  all.  this  one  thought  has  given  them  the  will  to  carry 
on  against  all  odds — to  risk  death  that  they  may  gain  the  life  that 
they  desire — to  even  accept  death  that  others  may  live  the  life  they 
want  without  fear. 

Among  wives  and  sweethearts,  nature  has  ever  dictated  that  mar¬ 
riage.  home  and  motherhood  be  the  number  one  career.  Many  of 
them  are  now  working  on  jobs  that  are  a  means  toward  that  end. 
The  apparent  contentment  they  get  from  such  work  is  from  the 
knowledge  that  their  production  is  contributing  to  victory,  their 
earnings  and  savings  are  making  possible  the  home  of  their  dreams, 
and  that  such  work  drives  away  their  loneliness. 

Out  of  this  comes  certainty.  When  Joe  comes  home  he  will  be  the 
breadwinner.  His  wife  will  be  the  homemaker.  These  two  things  add 
up  to  happiitess  and  prosperity  for  them  and  all  of  America. 


In  \  ^evriand  hai  ever 

T  '  iTTW)  ^  Wi  oiVaiiftfyriir. 
iTT  I  I  1  '  Clevelandert  think 

JL  1  /  if  rf  naturaiiy  in  terms  oj 

\  •  r  famiiy  ftrQ¥p»  rather 

**  than  Oft  seifish  individ- 

uo/ft-  Throufthout  the  uncertain  **thirties**  uhen 
popuiatian  losses  were  inet'itable^  and  throu/ih- 
out  this  HW  which  has  tttken  120,000  away  for 
service,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
families.  Hi/tht  now,  population,  too,  is  up, 
but  at  all  times  the  number  of  families  has 
increased. 

After  victory,  itreater  increases  are  certain. 
The  U,  S,  Department  of  Commerce  forecasts 
phenomenal  increases  in  1945-1947,  In  spite 
of  building  restrictions,  family  units  in  Cleve¬ 
land  are  being  created  and  ^'gobbled  up**  at  the 
rate  of  9,000  per  year.  It  will  be  years  before 
builders  can  supply  the  demand. 

'This  means  that  more  of  everything  will  be 
needed  ^furniture,  automobiles,  appliances, 
clothing,  food,  and  services.  The  need  is  here. 
The  money  is  here.  All  that  r^nains  is  for  the 
War  Production  Board  to  open  the  gates  or  for 
victory  to  remote  the  fences  that  are  keeping 
Clevelanders  from  bssying  all  they  need. 

★  ★  ★ 

Time  marches  on!  And,  plans  already  made  are 
not  too  early.  The  best  of  sales  plans  are  those 
that  indtule  Cleveland.  And  that  means  The 
Cleveland  Preaa^  because  of  Us  Power  of 
Vveaatige,  ui^idb  means  power  to  do  aoodt 
power  to  move  goods* 


®lie  Cleveland  Press 


#rakaNo  is  a  akiw 


Lcnids  Yank  on 
Anniversary 


Thcrp  ar*.  thrw»  editions  nub-  league  oi  nauons  wai  We  f«U- 
was  formerly  sports  writer  on  the  ^Mre  are  inree  eauions  puo  p^pieg  Percy  Philin 

Boston  Post,  Yank  has  reached  >n  New  York,  one  of  which  york  Times  Can^lan  reo- 

a  circulation  of  well  over  1,-  dom^tic  and  the  other  two  rgsentative,  told  Canadian  week- 
000,MO  durtag  the  p..t  yr.  edltc 

For  his  work,  Sgt.  McCarthy  re-  J eas  ^edttions^  are“'  BriUsh  Winnipeg  last  week  that  “no 
ceived  the  Legion  of  Merit  on  overseas  editions  are.  J^msn,  nation  can  stand  alone  in  the 

June  10  this  year.  He  joined  the  Post-war  world,  and  that  m- 

Army  three  and  a  half  years  ^t,  in  Cairo,  Persian  Gulf,  in  cooperate  to  prevent 

ago  and  spent  the  flfst  year  tak-  ASst?£‘pacifi?  ?n  gangsterism  and  the  pesti- 

ing  care  of  pack  mules  with  an  uooer.  in  Aus^aiia,  racloc,^i^^  national  power  from 

artillery  outfit.  Pieces  he  wrote  ^  Delivery,  in  bringing  ruin  to  the  world” 

during  that  period  for  the  Sun-  •^'JJd'^twn’caHhhMn  editors  to  keep  be- 

day  magazine  section  of  the  Bos-  HoP^  C.  Z.,  and  two  Ca^bean  ^^^.g  readers  some  concep- 

ton  Post  came  to  the  attention  °"a  .  Publish^  in  ^  ^l^g  diabolical  inventions 

of  the  PRO  at  Fort  Bragg,  who  ? “5/**°  J?^*^*!^^**  ®"®  *"  mankind  has  made  and  to  scare 

gave  him  a  job  on  his  staff.  In  Spam.  Trinidad.  people  into  keeping  the  peace 

August,  1942,  he  succeeded  Sgt.  Two  Yank  staff  men  have  “The  peoples  of  the  world 
Bill  Richardson,  now  with  the  been  killed  in  action,  Sgt.  John  must  not  fall  out  about  the  kind 

OWI  in  England.  A.  Bushemi,  who  lost  his  life  at  of  a  house  to  build  to  preserve 

Yank  now  prints  14  editions,  Eniwetok  in  the  Pacific,  and  Sgt.  peace,”  he  said.  “To  do  so  would 
10  of  which  are  overseas.  Its  Pete  Paris,  killed  when  he  betray  those  who  have  fought 
latest  exploit  was  the  dropping  landed  with  the  first  American  and  suffered  in  this  war  for  mis- 
of  5,000  copies  of  the  newest  shock  troops  in  Normandy.  takes  made  after  the  Great  War." 


Suprama  Commander, 
Adm.  I^nmitz,  Others 


a  cross-section  of  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  present  staff  of  127  men, 
most  of  whom  are  overseas. 

Participate  in  Ceremony 

'They  were  Sgt.  Ed  Cunning¬ 
ham,  once  of  the  Burlington 
(N.  J.)  Press  and  recently  re¬ 
turned  irom  22  months  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theatre, 
where  he  was  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  to  land  with  Col. 
Cochran  behind  the  Jap  lines  in 
Burma;  Cpl.  Tom  Shehan,  who 
has  work^  for  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  Boston 
American,  and  Miami  Daily 
News,  and  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  eight  months  spent 
in  Italy  and  North  Africa;  Sgt. 
A1  Hine,  once  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  Sun-Telegraph,  just 
back  from  Teheran,  where  he 
spent  18  months  as  editor  of 
Yank's  Persian  edition;  Cpl. 
Jack  Coggins,  speaking  from 
France,  on  reactions  in  Brittany; 
Sgt.  John  Scott,  speaking  from 
London  on  the  Normandy  front; 
Sgt.  Gus  Loeb,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Southington 
(Conn.)  News,  and  one  time  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  the  New  York 
Times,  speaking  from  Italy;  Sgt. 
Harry  Sloan,  who  was  formerly 
production  man  on  the  Sunday 
section  of  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  who  also  spoke  from  Italy; 
Sgt.  Barrett  McGum,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  who  spoke  from  Hawaii; 
Sgt.  Richard  J.  Nifaill,  also 
speaking  from  Hawaii;  and  S/ 
Sgt.  Don  Cook,  broadcasting 
from  Puerto  Rico. 

Broadcast  also  were  testimo¬ 
nials  from  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  supreme 
AUi^  commander. 

“For  two  years  Yank  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  written  and  edited 
by  soldiers,  for  soldiers,”  Gen. 
Eisenhower  said:  “It  has  given 
all  of  us  factual  reporting  and 
Inspiration' from -all  the  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  wherever  Americans 
are  pressing  this  global  war  for 
the  liberty  and  &e  dignity  of 
man.” 

Admiral  Nimitz  declared: 
“Yank  is  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  morale  of 
our  fighting  men  as  well  as  fur- 
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»  Preachers 


Wait  a  minute— 


w  MOULD  you  button-hole  a  fair  sample  of  pe- 
13  destrians  along  Atlanta’s  Peachtree  Street,  or 
around  Courthouse  Square  in  Newnan,  Georgia, 
and  put  a  question  like  this  to  them:  “Who’s  your 
favorite  newspaper  columnist?’’ — who  do  you  think  you’d  get?  .  .  .  Cropping  up 
again  and  again,  you’d  hear  the  names  of  two  clergymen. 

Raimundo  de  Ovies,  right,  is  Dean  of  Atlanta’s  Cathedral  of  St.  Philip.  Dr. 
Pierce  Harris  is  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  On  alternate  days  each 
writes  a  column  for  The  Atlanta  Journal  opposite  editorial  page.  Not  heavy. 
Not  holier-than-thou.  Plenty  readable. 

In  a  part  of  America  not  irreverently  called  the  Bible-belt,  their  columns  round 
out  The  Journal’s  diversified  editorial  bill  of  fare — have  proven  tremendous  good¬ 
will  builders  for  the  South’s  largest  newspaper. 


194^36  Daily,  249,918  Sunday.  Rapratanta- 
tiva:  Sawyar  •  Farguson  -  Walkar  Company, 
50,000'Watt  WSR  it  Tho  Journal  ttotion. 
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HARRISBURG 

Plans  Ahead  for  the 
Post  War  Period 


Washincton,  Aug.  21  _  S. 

George  Little,  on  leave  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration,  New 
York  City,  has  ■ 
been  appointed  H 
chief  of  the  ■ 
press  section  in  H 
the  Treasury’s  I 
war  finance  di-  H 
vision.  ■ 

His  is  one  of  I 
four  media  sec-  H 
tions  set  up  in  H 
a  reorganization  ■ 
of  promotion  ac-  | 
tivities  carried 
out  by  Thomas 
H.  Lane,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  press  and  The  original  judgment  rendered 
radio.  It  wiU  embrace  news  his  behallL  amounted  to  $50,- 
stories,  editorials,  publicity,  fea-  but  this  was  reduced  to 

ture  stories,  special  events,  pic-  $12,500  following  the  subsequent 
torial  and  mat  service,  display  conviction  of  the  complainant 
and  classified  advertising  for  ‘n  the  county  Quarter  Sessions 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Court  on  charges  alleging  graft 

Mr.  Little  has  been  with  the  He  is  now  at  liberty  under  bail 
Treasury  Department  since  Jan-  pending  appeals  in  the  State 
udry  as  a  special  consuitant  on  Superior  ^  Court  from  a  four- 
newspaper  operations.  He  has  month  prison  sentence, 
been  secretary  of  the  Sales  Ex-  " 

ecutives  Club  of  New  York  for  ScrvA  L>cist 

five  years,  and  has  a  background  VV ©eiCUes  IXISl 

of  20  years  in  the  newspaper  HoinO  OI  riGO  SpOOCn 
bu^ess.  Weekly  newspapers,  except 

The  periodteal  ^tipn  will  be  for  a  few  dailies,  are  the  las 
directed  by  Elihu  H.  Harris,  who  home  of  free  speech,  Carl  C. 
has  l^n  war  finance  contact  Carlson,  Long  Prairie,  Minn.. 
exTCutiye  on  periodical  adver-  president  of  the  Minnesota  Pres? 
u  j  mont^.  He  has  Association,  told  the  Canadian 

ud  14  years  of  national  adver-  Weekly  Newspapers  Association 
tismg  and  publication  experi-  convention  last  week, 
ence.  His  section  will  conduct  Metropolitan  daily  newspaper.' 

recent  years,  his  speech  de 
dared,  lack  editorial  policy  and 
e*«utive  of  the  Mutual  Broad-  fail  to  take  the  public  into  their 
^ting  Sy^m,  was  placed  in  confidence,  as  they  should  do  to 
rtarge  of  the  radio  section,  and  hold  public  leadership. 

John  Donnelly,  vice^presideiU  of  The  weekly  editor  tells  his 
Jwn  Donnelly  &  Sons,  Boston,  readers  frankly  where  he  stands 
Mass.,  beads  the  outdoor  adver-  Mr.  Carlson  said,  and  invite*^ 
Using  division.  disagreement,  while  labor  and 

Jack  ^lehanty,  former  exec-  industrial  problems  are  Ignor^ 
utive  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  by  city  newspapers  for  fear  of 
advertising  agency,  continues  as  adverse  reader  reaction, 
assistant  director  of  advertising.  ■ 

press  and  radio.^  Named  tO  WPB 

•p  n  E.  F.  Hamm.  Jr.,  publisher  o^ 

deven  i  exas  Papers  Tro/yte  world,  Chicago,  has  been 
Porm  NoHsrorlr  '  appointed  consultant  to  the  Wa*^ 

a  viiu  iveiworK  Production  Board,  in  the  maga- 

Seyen  Texas  newspapers  have  zines  and  periodical  section 


PLANS  have  been  made  al¬ 
ready  for  the  expenditure  of 
$25,000,01)0  in  the  Harrisburg 
area  during  the  post-war  period. 
Included  are  regional  highway 
dcvelopiuentH,  flood  control, 
sewage  treatment  plant  and  a 
number  of  smaller  construction 
propositions. 

The  building  of  these  projects 
will  require  more  than  2.530,01)0 
man  hours  of  work. 


Little 


The  Harrisburg  market  has  nev¬ 
er  been  an  ‘up-and-down"*  mar¬ 
ket.  It  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  country’s  stable  mar¬ 
kets,  with  an  exceptionally  high 
income  level. 

National  advertisers  will  find 
this  a  profitable  market  in  which 
to  promote  sales  with  adver¬ 
tising  in 


Cautht  up  in  the  war  boom, 
a  pile  of  new  people,  and  bia 
war  money  .  .  .  the  City  of 
Baltimore  hasn’t  chanped  much. 
It  is  ttUI  a  symbol  of  214-yaar 
old  strenpth  and  stability  .  .  . 
a  sipn  of  balance  in  post-war 
times  when  markets  are  normal 
apain. 


ing  the  network  are:  Abilene 
Reporter-Newa,  Big  Spring  Her¬ 
ald,  Corpna  Chripti  Caller-Times, 
Denison  Herald,  Marshall  News 
Messenger,  Paris  News,  and  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times.  ’These 
papers  are  represented  nation¬ 
ally  by  the  Texas  Daily  Press 
League.  Charles  W.  Hurley  is 
national  advertising  director  for 
the  network  and  has  headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  office  of  the  Texas 
Quality  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Dallas. 

The  discount  schedule  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows:  500  lines  of 
space  (or  more)  in  each  paper 
appearing  in  30-day  period,  8%; 


Larg^tt  Net  Paid  Daily  Cireulation  in 
Penna,  Outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh — Over 


National  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


Moraiaq  Evaaiag  Saaday 

CirtulatiMi  far  iM<y:  Mt-fiiM  nM 
347.204.  Sunday— 200.708 


iia  Twfc,  Okats,  PMiUbMi,  ImIn,  Mnit,  Aliiiti,  Sm  Fnadia 
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The  Advertisers: 
Following  are  the  names 
of  the  msnufacturers 
whose  advertising  has  ap- 
p  eared  in  Puck  since  /  93  / . 


Bau«r  &  Black  Ltd. 

Bondix  Aviation  Corporation 
Walter  J.  Block,  Inc. 

Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Consolidoted 
Chrysler  Corporation 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company 
Coming  Gloss  Works 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Devoe  &  Reynolds  Co.,  Inc. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Doughnut  Corp.  of  America 
Evershorp,  Inc. 

Prank  H.  Fleer  Corp. 

F,  W,  Fitch  Company 
General  Electric  Co. 

General  Foods  Corp. 

Goflorol  Mills,  Inc, 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

The  Grove  Laboratories,  Iik. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
International  Cellucotton  Products  Cc. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
"The  ‘Junket'  Folks" 

(Chr.  Honsen's  Laboratory,  Inc.) 
Lambert  Pharmacol  Company 
Lomont,  Corliss  &  Company 
Thomas  Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc, 

Lever  Brothers  Company 
The  Lionel  Corporation 
Moybelline  Company 
The  Mennen  Compony 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
The  Pepsodent  Co. 

Pillsbury  Hour  Mills  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Swift  &  Company 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

Unicom  Press 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service 
Van  Camp's,  Inc 
Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Iik. 

William  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  Jeep  for  the  General 


bestow  .  .  .  that  of  beiii^  human.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  isn’t  a  more  popular  or 
better-liked  group  of  companions  for 
any  company’s  advertising  than 
“Blondie  and  Dagwood,”  ’’Jiggs  and 
Maggie,”  "Skippy,”  "Donald  Duck” 
...  in  fact  the  whole  roster  of  characters 
found  in  Puck. 

If  your  success  as  a  general  of  in¬ 
dustry  depends  upon  winning  the 
hearts  as  well  as  the  minds  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  remember  that  20,000,000 
of  them  read  Puck  every  week. 

Remember,  too,  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  delivered  through  15  great  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  into  the  homes  of  more 
than  6,000,000  families  from  coast  to 
coast. 

For  more  information,  just  call  or 
write  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly,  959 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y., 
or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  III. 


Is  rode  horses.  TO' 


^  yESTERDAY,  generp 
*  I  day,  they  ride  to  Victory  in  jeeps. 

It’s  not  so  dignified,  of  course. 

But,  as  most  generals  know,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  today  is  horsepower  not 
horses,  Viaory  not  dignity. 

Generals  of  industry  are  learning 
the  same  truths. 

Today,  49  generals  of  big  industries 
have  proved  the  pulling  power  of  that 
beloved  jeep  among  American  publi¬ 
cations,  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly. 

Through  consistent  advertising  in 
Puck,  they  give  their  products  a  lift 
with  the  American  people  that  no  high- 
horse  attitude  could  ever  accomplish. 

For,  like  the  jeep.  Puck — The  Comic 
Weekly  has  the  vitality  that  wins  the 
imagination — and  the  hearts — of  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  people. 

Too,  Puck  gives  its  sparkling  pages 
.  the  greatest  dignity  that  any  editor  can 
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WPB  Holds  to 
Paper  Quotas 
For  Small  Users 

Washington,  Aug.  20  —  The 
War  Production  Board  has  made 
it  plain  that  print  paper  con¬ 
sumption  by  small  newspapers 
and  benevolent,  fraternal,  trade 
union,  professional,  literary,  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  organiza¬ 
tions  must  be  pegged  at  their 
present  levels,  and  a  vigorous 
protest  by  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  labor  advisory  committee 
seems  likely  to  be  unavailing. 

Newspapers  which  use  less 
than  25  tons  of  newsprint  each 
quarter  have  not  been  subject 
to  quota  limits.  The  same  has 
been  true  of  the  other  named 
group.  Individual  consumption 
has  been  small  but  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate.  WPB  officials  say,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  drain  on 
the  national  supply. 

Trade  union  groups,  notably 
the  CIO  and  its  affiliates,  have 
increased  their  usage  greatly  in 
the  past  year.  In  justification 
they  have  advanced  toe  already- 
rejected  theory  that  permitt^ 
consumption  should  mateh  the 
importance  of  a  publication  to 
toe  war  effort — a  system  which 
eventually  might  lead  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  editorial  and 
news  content  of  each  daily 
newspaper  and  a  determination 
of  quota  allowance  on  that  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  small  dail¬ 
ies,- toe  “special  types”  of  news¬ 
papers  are  defined  as  containing 
eight  or  fewer  pages,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  as  second  class  matter 
under  Section  521  of  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations. 

Director  J.  Hale  Steinman,  of 
the  WPB  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  division,  sees  no  probability 
of  relief  from  toe  “pegging”  or¬ 
der  long  under  contemplation. 
“In  view  of  the  tightness  of  the 
newsprint  situation,  due  largely 
to  increased  military  require¬ 
ments  and  the  unknown  supply 
position  from  here  out,  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to 
peg  the  use  of  newsprint  used 
by  this  previously  exempt  class 
of  newspapers,”  he  said. 

“It  is  felt  that  this  group  of 
papers,  including  the  labor  press, 
should  be  willing  to  share  in 
some  measure  toe  responsibili¬ 
ties  already  imposed  on  the 
larger  newspapers,  magazines 
and  other  categories  of  paper 
consumers.” 

The  director  suggested  that 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1944 
or  the  corresponding  quarters 
of  1943.  whichever  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  toe  paper  con¬ 
sumer,  might  be  used  as  the 
base  period  for  “pegging.” 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
labor  papers  used  1,035  tons  of 
newsprint  each  quarter,  or  about 
four  percent  of  the  national  con¬ 
sumption. 

■ 

Tom  Hones  Named 

Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.  >  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Major  Powell  Glass,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Lynchburg  ( Va.) 
Advance  and  News,  as  liaison 
man  between  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship  and  Virginia  newspapers. 
Major  Glass  requested  to  be  re¬ 


lieved  of  the  assignment  be¬ 
cause  of  other  duties.  The  post, 
described  by  the  censorship  of¬ 
fice  as  “a  sort  of  missionary  job” 
to  help  in  the  dissemination  of  ; 
information  and  policies,  is  an 
unpaid  one  and  is  on  an  informal  ' 
basis.  The  change  will  become  j 
effective  within  a  few  weeks.  | 
■  { 

President  Snaps 
At  Reporters 
In  Press  Talk 

Washington,  Aug.  21 — Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  were 
agreed  last  week  that  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  first  press  con¬ 
ference  since  his  return  from 
the  Pacific  theatre  of  war  was 
irritable  but  they  divided  on 
the  apparent  condition  of  his  ' 
health.  | 

The  President  bristled  at  sev-  j 
eral  questions,  principally  when 
he  was  asked  to  comment  on 
the  current  remarks  that  his  trip 
had  political  implications.  He 
said  he  had  been  asked  the  same 
question  by  a  press  association 
reporter  in  toe  course  of  his 
trip,  that  it  was  a  fool  question 
and  the  newsman  putting'  it 
knew  it  was  a  fool  question; 
but  that  such  questions  must  be 
expected  in  a  campaign  year. 
The  query,  furthermore,  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Presi-  ' 
dent,  was  a  planted  one.  I 

When  an  inquiry  was  directed  j 
to  him  concerning  the  published  ' 
report  that  he  had  invited  Wen-  i 
dell  Willkie  to  come  here  and 
confer  with  him,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
He  added  another  descriptive 
term  to  classify  the  reporter's 
question:  a  New  York  story.  I 
Some  of  the  correspondents 
came  away  from  the  conference 
with  the  impression  that  toe 
President  looked  tired  and  thin¬ 
ner  than  when  he  went  away 
from  Washington.  They  pointed 
out,  too,  that  it  was  necessary 
twice  to  ask  him  to  speak  in  a 
louder  voice  so  reporters  in  the  i 
back  of  toe  room  could  hear  his  ! 
replies  and  comments. 

Those  who  did  not  .share  the  j 
opinion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  j 
health  had  not  improved  on  the  i 
tour  conceded  he  showed  wear 
and  tear  from  military  reviews 
and  diplomatic  meetings,  but 
cited  the  fact  that  the  younger 
Willkie  lost  poundage  and  was 
almost  exhausted  when  he  re- 
turned  from  his  world  trip.  j 

IN  AMERICA'S  I 

GREATEST  MARKET 

j 

InduMrial  concerns  know  the  im-  ! 

ponance  of  keeping  their  names 
and  the  record  of  their  service* 
before  the  public.  They  are  set- 
tinf;  their  sighu  now  for  the  post-  j 

war  markets.  It  is  significant  that 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1944 
The  Sun  published  32%  more  in-  ! 

dnstrial  advertising  than  any  ocher  j 

New  York  weekday  or  Sunday  | 

newspaper.  | 


Another  "Are  in  the  Hek' 
»  for  Postwar  Houttn 


CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 


In  the  Houston  area  are  lo> 
Gated  80%  of  all  chemical 
plants  erected  in  the  na¬ 
tion  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
These,  with  chemical 
plants  {dready  here  and 
those  planned  for  the  post¬ 
war  era,  will  make  Hous¬ 
ton  one  of  the  leading 
chemical  industrial  areas 
of  America. 

For  instance:  E.  I.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Com¬ 
pany  has  purchased  an 
822-acre  tract  on  which  it 
is  erecting  a  $50,000,000 
plant,  first  production  unit 
being  devoted  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  phenothiazine 
(chemical  used  for  ridding 
livestock  of  internal  para¬ 
sites).  Dow  Chemical 
Company  has  a  $150,000,- 
000  establishment  near 
Houston  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
ducing  many  important 
basic  products  including 
magnesium  extracted  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sty¬ 
rene,  thiokol,  flexon,  ethy¬ 
lene-glycol  and  other  or¬ 
ganic  chemicals.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
supply  of  sulphur  is  pro¬ 


duced  near  Houston.  Tb 
Southern  Acid  .and  Sul 
phur  Company  has  b 
stalled  a  large  plant  fo 
the'  production  of  super 
phosphate  fertilizer' 
Monsanto  Chemical  Cob 
pany,  already  operating  i 
tremendous  styrene  planl 
is  also  erecting  a  hug 
plastics  plant  here  and  re 
cent  developments  in  tb 
plastics  field  open  up 
tremendous  scope  of  peace 
time  production. 

Houston,  with  its  abund 
ance  of  necessary  raw  ma 
terials,  low  cost  natun 
gas  and  electric  service 
ample  water  supply,  de«i 
water  port,  18  rail  outlet 
and  many  hard-surface 
highways  reaching  ever] 
section  of  the  Southwest 
is  a  “natural”  center  fo 
chemical  m  a  n  u  facturiui 
and  distribution.  Houston 
tremendous  chemical  b 
dustry  is  only  one  of  ti 
many  important  industria 
which  assure  the  contb 
ued  rapid  growth  of  Houi 
ton,  already  the  Souths 
'  largest  market. 

The  Howtfen  ChtoNkle  .  . .  M 
in  Hiit  morket  in  boHi  dfcelttM 
and  odvertisina  for  ovef  31  c» 
secutive  yeora  .  .  .  hot  kept  p« 
with  HoMSton't  growth  o«d  «l 
continue  to  do  te. 
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She  Gives  A  Fighting 

a  fighting 


In  the  blasting  hell  of  battle  ... 

On  a  beachhead  ...  in  a  jungle  .  .  . 

In  a  bomb-torn  shack  behind  the  lines  or 
under  a  half-tent  hidden  among  the 
foxholes  . . . 


It's  the  biggest  transportation  job  the 
railroads  of  any  nation  ever  tackled.  But 
.  .  .  with  the  continued  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  shippers  and  receivers 
of  freight  and  of  the  traveling  public  .  .  . 
we  know  it  can  be  done. 


She  goes  about  her  job  of  giving  fighting 
men  a  fighting  chance  to  live. 

With  shell  bursts  pounding  in  her  ears, 
she  slips  quietly  from  cot  to  cot .  .  . 
coaxing  life  back  into  war-wrecked  bodies, 
making  pain  easier  to  bear  ...  or  taking 
a  moment  now  and  then  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  family  back  home. 

Sometimes  tired  and  hungry  and  scared 
. .  .  always  devoted  and  patient  and 
understanding  .  . .  she  carries  on  her 
mission  of  mercy  without  thought  of 
honor  or  reward  .  .  . 

The  Army  Nurse! 

Today,  we  of  the  railroads  see  thousands 
of  wounded  brought  back  from  battlefronts 
.  .  .  traveling  on  our  trains  .  .  .  many  who 
might  never  have  returned  except  for  her. 

And  just  as  her  job  grows  bigger  and 
tougher  and  more  important  with  every 
mile  our  armies  advance,  so  does  our  own 
.  .  .  the  job  not  only  of  bringing  the 
wounded  back,  but  of  rushing  a 
constantly-swelling  flow  of  men  and  guns 
and  fighting  equipment  to  embarkation 
ports. 


New  York  Central 

OMf  Of  ^unfed's 


^<ieaA 

Hie  Coming  Age 
IN  JUNE  issues  of  “Everybody’s 
Weekly,"  the  Sunday  mag- 
Mtae  section  of  the  Philadelphia 
inquirer,  Sunday  Editor  Samuel 
®p^wab  started  a  series  of 
articles  under  the  title  of  “To¬ 
morrow’s  World."  in  which  he 
forth  graphically  some  of 
the  great  advances  in  science 
and  human  living  that  could  be 
expected  in  the  post-war  period. 
Jun  Neville,  a  Princeton  boy  on 
the  local  staff,  was  assigned  to 
dig  up  some  of  the  marvels  in 
technical  advance  that  could  be 
expwted  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities. 

Now  the  idea  has  expanded 
into  something  that  is  attract¬ 
ing  widespread  attention.  Under 
such  by  -  lines  as  Raymond 
i^wy.  the  industrial  engineer; 
George  P.  Brigham,  Jr.,  associate 
^ofessor  of  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Michigan;  John  L. 
Stephens,  refrigeration  expert 
amd  others,  appear  weekly  ar¬ 
ticle*  that  tell  of  such  impend- 
“nprovements  as  post-war 
whicles,  pre-fabricated  houses, 
oianges  in  heating  methods,  new 
foodstuffs,  1,000-passenger  air¬ 
planes,  packaged  furniture, 
germ-  ^d  dustproof  living  quar- 
hygienic  nurseries,  and 
other  i.iarvels  of  efficiency. 

Editor  Schwab  says  he  now 
ia  deluged  with  letters  from  all 
over  the  country,  private  cit- 
*^11*  and  big  industrial  concerns 
wanting  to  know  where  they 
can  obtain  further  information 
on  this  and  that  given  proj- 
JI*  says  he  has  never  in 
jii  j  newspaper  experience 
edi^  anything  with  more 
re^er  mterest  than  this  timely 
subject  of  “Tomorrow’s  World." 

Christmas  Ship" 
THOUSANDS  of  overseas  serv- 
•cemen  with  no  home  ties  will 
revive  Christmas  remembrances 
this  year  through  San  Fran¬ 
ciscos  second  annual  “Christ¬ 
mas  Ship”  program,  which  was 
launched  by  Eddie  Cantor  at  a 
huge  outdoor  rally  in  Union 
Square,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  1‘7. 

Jointly  sponsored  in  the  area 
by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  the  “Christmas  Ship” 
provides  a  mailing  address  for 
Northern  Californians  who  wish 
to  send  one  or  more  packages  to 
men  in  the  battle  zones — men 
for  whom  no  other  Christmas 
presents  arrive. 

Under  the  plan,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in^  the  shipment  of  over 
30,000  individual  Christmas 
presents  last  year,  package 
labels,  mailing  instructions  and 
gift  suggestions  are  offered  to 
the  readers  of  both  newspaper 
through  daily  news  stories  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  “Christmas 
Ship"  coupon. 

Hundreds  of  Christmas  pack¬ 
ages  were  brought  to  the  out¬ 
door  stage  during  the  rally. 
Btembers  of  the  AWVS  and  a 
group  of  Stage  Door  “EUeens" 
were  on  hand  to  receive  the 
packages,  and  to  pass  out  thou¬ 


sands  of  “Christmas  Ship"  pack¬ 
age  labels  to  the  crowd. 

fuvenile  Delinquency 

WHAT  a  newspaper  can  do  in 

helping  to  solve  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  being 
strikingly  demonstrate  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Aware  of  the  growing  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  problem,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  sought  a  solution.  Based 
upon  the  premise  that  effective 
community  leadership  in  solving 
youth’s  social  and  community 
problems  is  dependent  upon  a 
coordinated  and  cooperative  ap¬ 
proach,  the  Examiner  called  a 
conference  of  ‘community'  agen¬ 
cies  to  map  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram. 

As  the  result,  the  Los  Angeles 
Youth  Activities  Committee 
came  into  being  last  October. 
’This  committee  consisted  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  almost  50  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  youth,  including  the  schools, 
churches,  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies,  service  clubs,  women's  or¬ 
ganizations,  minority  groups  and 
the  various  youth  associations 
such  as  Boy  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A. 
and  Y.W.C.A. 

Today,  Los  Angeles’  great 
school  district  of  over  1,000 
square  mile  is  divided  into  ten 
“youth  activities"  areas  with  a 
program  of  wholesome,  con¬ 
structive  projects  which  literally 
keep  the  schools  teeming  with 
activities  during  the  out-of¬ 
school  hours  of  pupils. 

Churches  of  all  faiths  have 
thrown  open  their  social  and 
recreational  facilities  throughout 
the  week  to  youth;  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  city  playground  program 
is  under  way;  and  service  and 
women's  clubs  are  supplying  a 
large  part  of  the  volunt^r  lead¬ 
ership  and  sponsorship  of  the 
thousands  of  youth  clubs  in 
operation. 

The  Examiner  has  consistently 
“sparked”  the  program  with  con¬ 
tests.  stunts,  ideas  and  continu¬ 
ing  publicity.  Recently  it  an¬ 
nounced  two  new  tie-in  features 
for  young  people. 

One  is  a  group  of  city-wide 
tournaments  in  season  in  hard 
ball,  touch  football,  basketball 
and  softball  with  contestants  re¬ 
stricted  to  non-lettermen.  Four 
trophies  will  be  awarded  in  each. 

’The  other  is  a  country-wide 
pet  show  for  youngsters  under 
15.  Preliminary  exhibits  of  pets 
will  be  staged  at  55  city  and 
county  playgrounds  and  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  and  the  grand  finals 
will  be  held  Aug.  27  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum. 

■ 

Ne'w  War  Features  • 

The  Chicago  Tribune  this 
week  began  publication  of  two 
new  features  dealing  with  the 
war  in  the  Pacific.  ’The  Tribune 
is  publishing  in  serial  form  Fra¬ 
zier  Hunt's  new  book,  “Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  War  against 
Japan,"  soon  to  be  releas^  by 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  revealing 
hitherto  undisclosed  facts  about 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  hopeless  strug¬ 
gle  to  save  the  Philippines  and 
his  achievement  in  saving  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  other  feature  is  a 
pictorial  record  of  Japanese 
propaganda  in  the  Philippines, 
based  on  pictures  taken  from  a 
Japanese  album. 


Short  Sahi 


IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  OPA 
will  do  something  about  a  de¬ 
plorable  situation  reported  Aug. 
17  in  the  Chicago  Sun.  Under 
a  Washington  dateline  a  dis¬ 
patch  declared,  “The  cost  of  lov¬ 
ing  edged  up  0.6%  in  the  month 
ending  July  15.” 

■ 

AN  ADVERTISEMENT  in  the 
Lewiston  ( Me. )  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  announced  “Photos  Taken 
While  You  Wait!” 

■ 

THE  Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  New 
Era  stopped  the  presses  to  pull 
a  headline  off  the  front  page 
which  declared: 

THREE  FORMS  OF  CITY 
GOVERNMENT  OUTLINED, 
COUNCILMANIAC  FAVORED. 
■ 

NO  ONE  seemed  inclined  to 
doubt  a  Madison  ( Wis. )  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  single  column  head 
which  stated,  “Blondes  Best  In 
Dark.”  The  story  concerned 
susceptibility  to  sunshine. 

■ 

A  DUBIOUS  compliment  was 
bestowed  upon  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Center  at  Farragut,  Iowa,  in 
its  weekly  paper,  the  Farragut 
News: 

“Ens.  R.  Powers  is  back  from 
leave  in  New  York  and  wishing 
it  were  30  days  instead  of  15. 
Don’t  we  all?” 

■ 

READERS  of  the  Sporting  News 
were  goggle-eyed  recently  at 
this  head,  which  really  makes 
sense  in  a  sort  of  reverse  way: 
si  gnihtyrevE 
nl  yaW  gnorw 
teeM  orp-imeS 


REPORT  from  a  correspondent 
on  an  election  run-off  in  re¬ 
mote  Daggett  County,  Utah, 
reached  Uie  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram  by  mail.  It 
said:  “I  tried  to  call  you  on  the 
telephone  Tuesday  night.  I 
even  tried  to  telephone  a  tele¬ 
gram.  bui  the  lines  weren't 
working.  However,  we  received 
a  report  from  one  election  dis¬ 
trict  out  of  three  and  the  count 
is  Peterson  0;  Stringham  4. 


There  will  be  no  word  from  the 
other  districts  for  several  dayi 

■ 

APPARENTLY  the  pei^fr  of 

Sweden  go  in  for  dynamic  ut 
According  to  an  AP  dispatch 
they  “have  flooded  the  largest 
fireworks  company  in  Stock¬ 
holm  with  orders  for  portraits 
of  Prime  Minister  Cnurchill 
Marshal  Stalin,  and  President 
Roosevelt  to  celebrate  the  vie 
tory  of  the  Allies  over  the 
Axis.”  Snappy  pictures,  no 
doubt. 

■ 

And  the  Rains  Come 
When  the  Ads  Called 

Some  persons  pray  for  rain 
and  others  swear  for  it,  but  in 
Lincoln,  Ill.,  last  week  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  advertised  for  it,  and 
where  other  efforts  fail^,  the 
power  of  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
vailed  and  the  rains  came. 

The  drought  was  so  dry  that 
the  advertisers  in  the  Lincola 
Evening  Courier  of  Aug.  15 
claimed  they  were  “Crackin 
Up!”  and  “Goin’  Whackey,”  that 
they  didn’t  “want  no  flood”  but 
they  did  want  "R-A-I-N.”  Their 
vehemence  was  so  great  that 
they  took  two  ads,  one  full  page 
and  one  half-page,  to  tell  about 
it,  and  the  newspaper  wanted 
the  rain  so  badly  and  believed 
in  its  power  so  strongly  that  it 
agreed  to  charge  nothing  for  the 
spgce  if  the  rain  didn’t  come  by 
3  p.m.,  Aug.  18. 

The  Courier  got  its  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  heavens  and  the 
advertisers,  who  had  asserted 
that  they  expected  results  from 
their  advertising  and  then  got 
them,  paid  cheerfully.  For  the 
rain  answered  the  ads  before 
the  deadline. 

■ 

Newspaper  Week 

National  Newspaper  Week 
will  be  observed.  (3ct.  1-8,  under 
the  general  auspices  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  Managers,  Inc. 
in  cooperation  with  national,  re¬ 
gional  and  state  publisher  or 
ganizations,  it  was  announced 
recently  by  Doyle  Buckles. 
NAM  president.  Observance  of 
Newspaper  'Week  this  year  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  each 
state  press  association  manager. 
Mr.  Buckles  stated,  rather  thim 
having  a  national  chairman  in 
charge. 


r/HOMES  THAT  ARE  BORN  OF^ 
INDUSTRIAL  STRENGTH  > 

Home*  reflect  the  character,  the  stab¬ 
ility,  of  a  market.  Jamestown’s  City 
Zone  of  81,336  is  famed  for  Just  such 
homes  a*  this  for  the  people  who  uiorfc 
here,  five  here.  Nationally  known  in¬ 
dustries,  quickly  converted  to  peace¬ 
time  standard  products,  put  $30,000,- 
000  of  payroll  money  into  homes, 
security,  the  urfc  and  the  tJHlity, 
to  BUY. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Victory  era 
will  demand  at  least  600  MORE  em¬ 
ployees  in  93%  of  the  creat  plants— 
not  less.  And  The  Post-Journal,  only 
daily  newspaper,  coes  into  these 

k  Imppy  hiMnes  . . .  refularly.  _ _ 

tnquirima  dir*et  to 
Notionml  Ado.  Dopt. 
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Moreover,  engineers  have  proved  it  isn’t  the 
total  load  that  counts  ...  if  s  the  amount  of  weight 
on  each  wheel  or  axle.  That’s  why  you  see  big 
Truck-and-Trailer  combinations  with  dual  tires 
and  three  or  more  axles.  By  distributing  the  load. 
Trucks  and  Trailers  protect  the  highways! 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  concrete  pavements 
from  which  all  traffic  has  been  barred  deteriorate 
more  rapidly  than  identical  pavement  under  con¬ 
tinuous  traffic? 


LAWS  CONTRADICT  THEMSELVES 


Highway  engineers  will  tell  you  that  the  ravages 
of  nature — winter  frost  .  .  .  spring  thaws  .  .  .  and 
summer  heat — are  the  most  destructive  forces  they 
have  to  contend  with. 


The  majority  of  States  recognize  this — €md  aU 
but  two,  Illinois  and  Tennessee,  permit  a  weight 
of  18,000  pounds  or  more  per  axle. 

But,  in  fourteen  States,  this  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing — because  these  fourteen  States  also  re¬ 
strict  the  gross  weight  of  vehicles  and  load  to 
40,000  pounds  or  less! 

That’s  at  least  one  ton  less  than  the  safe  weight 
permitted  by  their  axle  allowances — yet,  the  gross 
weight  restriction  is  what  must  be  followed. 

This  inconsistency  is  typical  of  the  contradictory, 
confusing  situation  facing  the  man  who  hauls  al¬ 
most  everything  you  use. 

Further  evidence  of  the  unsoundness  of  our 
highway  law  set-up  is  found  in  the  fact  that  17 
States  have  temporarily  lifted  and  standardized 
their  restrictions  as  a  war-time  measure. 

However,  the  old  hamstringing  laws  are  still 
on  the  books  and  will  again  be  enforced  after 
the  war  unless  the  State  Legislatures  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  make  them  permanent. 


In  fact,  highway  engineers  know  that  pavements 
thick  enough  to  withstand  soil  and  weather  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  require  additional  thickness  to  carry 
even  the  heaviest  of  modem  trucks  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  tires,  scientific  distribution  of  weight  and  im¬ 
pact-cushioning  springs  and  shock  absorbers 


LAWS  HAVE  NOT  KEPT  PACE 


But,  despite  progress  in  highway  construction 
and  vehicle  engineering,  many  States  still  retain 
antiquated,  restrictive  laws  that  were  enacted 
in  the  days  of  solid-tire  vehicles  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  macadam  roads. 


The  hodge-podge  of  State  laws  restricting  com¬ 
mercial  motor  vehicles — particularly  conflicting 
size  and  weight  limitations — takes  dollars  out  of 
your  pocket.  You  eat  the  food  and  use  the  goods 
brought  to  you  by  Trucks  and  Trailers  from  all 
over  the  country  and  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
included  in  the  price  you  pay. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  ABOUT  IT 


Years  ago  there  may  have  been  liit  you  your  pocketbook— 

some  excuse  for  smaller  size  and  you  should  know  exocriy  how  your 

^**^^*^  weight  limits.  But  the  excuse  no  State  stands  on  this  subject.  Send  for 

longer  exists.  Federal  Government  surveys  have  the  interesting  Fruehauf  booklet  "Are 

foimd  that  highways  would  be  built  just  as  thick  the  United  States  United?"— it  will 

and  strong  today  even  if  there  were  only  passenger  give  you  the  complete  story.  Read  it — 

cars  operating  on  them.  then  write  your  State  officials.  ' 

World's  Largotf  Buildort  of  Truck-Trailort  Sorvko  in  Printipal  CHims 
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Economical  Large  Type 
Made  by  N.  Y.  Mirror 


TO  SUPPLY  the  lack  of  pre 


I  V  fM  State:  C.  D.  Howe.  Ottawa,  Ca- 

I  I  A Minister  of  Munitions 

L  lijUAMt?  X  y^'Cand  Supply. 

Y  _  ^  Beaverbrook  had  his  debut  in 

newspaper  work  as  the  founder, 
,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  school 

weekly  which  was  printed  in  the 
,  1.  .  j  1  Newcastle  weekly’s  tiny  plant, 

done,  may  be  routed  severa  ^he  school  m.hl  iratinn  fn]rlArf 


Hull-Dewey 
Meet  Suggested 
By  Drummond 


uie  lacK  oi  pre-  none,  may  oe  rouiea  seveiaj  school  nublication  folded  Washington,  Aug.  20— If 

war  foundry  type  in  sizes  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  beyond  ^  issues  Desnite  his  f^'eely  predicted,  the 


ifnc^* the  engraved  metal  into'  the  fnjjy  Sjs  to^Ameri^r  B*eav^r-  the  Unlt^' States" wiT"^ 


position  of 


credit  must  go  to  a  WashingtoB 
correspondents.  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  chief  of  the  Christit* 
Science  Monitor  bureau. 

Furthermore  it  will  be  a  trib- 


w^ich  headline  type,  base.  tr  oH  fiv  -  brook  has  not  made  a  public  visit  post-w^r  world  security  tne- 

o?  no  r  \k®  In  sawing  the  outlined  figures  to  Newcastle  for  about  five  years,  thods  is  divorced  from  partima 

weeks  of  normal  service,  the  apart,  which  is  the  next  step.  ,  politics,  a  large  share  of  tS 

New  York  Mirror  has  developed  the  saw  must  be  very  carefully  q  .  credit  must  go  to  a  Washinctn 

a  process  of  making  metal  type  run  through  the  type  at  regular  rieSS  WireieSS  correspondent — J.  Roscoe  Dn^ 

from  engraving  metal  which  angles  so  that  the  characters  J^Qves  to  New  York  mond,  chief  of  the  Chrittin 

compares  in  service  favorably  will  align  properly  when  as-  •"  ,  .  j  .  *  fr  ,  Science  Monitor  bureau, 

with  foundry  type,  yet  costs  only  sembled  in  the  form.  After  the  To  facilitate  administration  of  Furthermore  it  will  be  a  trlh- 
a  fraction  of  the  price.  characters  have  been  sawed  communications,  manufactur-  yjg  to  the  system  of  free  ans 

The  process,  except  for  the  apart,  they  may  be  smoothly  research  and  other  acti\Mties,  open  discussion  that  prevails  in 
soldering,  is  completed  in  the  finished  with  a  fine  metal  rasp  me  executive  offices  of  Press  press  conferences,  for  it  was  at 
Mirror’s  shop,  and  may  be  dupli-  or  polisher.  Wireless,  Inc.,  carrier  of  radio  ^  meeting  of  Secretary  Cordd) 

cated  easily  and  economically  by  By  this  process  the  Mirror  press  dispatches,  radio  photo-  Hull  with  the  newspapermen  that 
any  newspaper  with  a  working  makes  fonts  of  120,  144  and  180  graphs  and  radio  program  ma-  the  idea  of  a  meeting  betwM 
engraving  plant.  For  this  rea-  points,  and  the  same  method  terial  will  be  moved  from  Chi-  the  Secretary  of  State  and  an  an- 
son  the  method  has  been  made  may  be  used  for  characters  up  cago  to  New  York  about  Sept,  pointee  of  the  Republican  nonii- 
available  to  all  Hearst  news-  to  280  points.  1.  A.  Warren  Norton,  president  nee,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  was  bom. 

papers.  Members  of  the  Mirror  staff  and  general  manager  _  of  the  „  „ 


available  to  all  Hearst  news¬ 
papers. 


papers.  Memoers  or  me  mirror  sian  ^  MrHullemohasizedatanro- 

Unlike  foundry  type,  this  new  who  developed  this  process  in-  company  announced  this  week.  coXrence  ffie  Srtence  ^ 
face  will  not  chip  readUy  when  elude  Hinson  Stiles,  managing  new  h^eadquarters  will  be  me  impo^^^^^^ 

dropped  on  hard  composing  editor;  Glenn  Neville,  executive  at  1475  Broadway,  Times  Square,  f ost  eal 

room  floors:  nor  will  the  face!  editor;  Charles  Kohlberger.  fore-  where  the  company  now  occu-  in  world  negotiation^ 

slip,  as  did  the  plastic  type  with  man  of  the  engraving  depart-  pies  several  floors.  ’The  execu-  V  eSive  At  that  do^ 
which  U,«  Mirror  earlier  expert-  ment.  aod  Michael  Hodglns.  live  offices  have  been  ,„  Ch^  Mr.  Drummmd  inqoired  wh^JS 
mented.  composing  room  foreman.  company  was  estao  coewofowa,  .......1,1  1 _ ....^11*^ 


mented.  composing  room  foreman. 

Uses  Photo-engroriag  * 

The  process  involves  photo-  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 

graphing  of  original  copy  of  the  tt-I _ I  p;vrTlo 

desired  faces  drawn  by  the  art  tlelP©a  »Y  KlVOlS 


lished  July  5,  1929. 


the  Secretary  would  be  willing 
to  consult  with  Gov.  Dewey  or 


WPB  Rehises  Newsprint  STo't  ™“‘tssu!:ed“1i»,"bi 


An  application  by  the  Sun-  would  be  willing  but  again  em- 


department  or  of  glazed  paper  Rival  newspapers  in  Colum-  dance  Publishing  Co.  of  Denver  ployed  the  press  to  convey  hii 
proofs  from  type  faces  currenthr  bus,  Ohio,  put  the  “good  neigh-  for  275  tons  of  newsprint  per  feelings.  He  permitted  himself 
used  in  the  composing  roo^  bor”  policy  into  effect  Monday,  quarter  with  which  to  start  a  to  be  directly  quoted 
These  photographs  Me  engraved  Aug.  21.  to  help  the  Columbus  new  afternoon  newspaper  has  Withou^esitation  Gov.  Dewey 

_ d  ®  _ — ww*.  14.,.  hv  War  Pro-  nnininatArf  -Tnnn  IT  iiiillAa  law. 


cut  apart  and  mounted  using  Citizen  get  its  regular  editions  been  rejected  by  the  War  Pro-  nominated  John  F.  Dulles.  Uw- 
-  "  •  ■  ’  ®  -_j  —  XI - X — X  duction  Board  appeals  board.  yer  and  diplomat  as  spokesman. 


the  following  steps:  printed  and  on  the  street. 

If  proofs  are  used,  the  art  de-  When  the  first  men  arrived  in 
partment  should  sharpen  them  fbe  Citizen’s  casting  room  early 
so  that  the  wet-plate  negative  Monday  morning  they  found  the  | 
will  be  clearly  outlined.  eight  tons  of  metal  in  the  cast-  1 

The  copy  or  proofs  should  in-  ing  pot  red  hot.  An  automatic  ; 
elude  all  the  letters  and  char-  thermostat  had  failed  to  operate 
acters,  including  punctuation  and  two  safety  valves  had  re-  : 
marks  and  numerals.  (The  Mir-  fused  to  function  over  the  week- 
ror  has  found  it  expedient  to  end.  .  ,  x  xu 

assemble  together  the  charac-  Unable  to  cast  its  plates,  the 
ters  most  frequently  used  and  Citizen  called  on  the  Ohio  State 
place  them  on  two  large  card-  Journal  for  help  but  page  sizes 
boards.)  were  different  and  the  Journal 

After  photographing  the  copy  casts  would  not  fit  the  Citizen 
on  wet-plate  or  processed  film,  presses.  The  Dispatch  was  then 
the  engraver  photographs  the  contacted  and  early  edition  casts 
negative  on  16-gauge,  unbacked  were  made  in  its  stereotyping 
engraving  metal.  (Engraving  department.  For  its  home  edi- 
metal  must  be  unbacked  so  as  to  fiou  the  Citizen  shortened  its 
assure  a  permanent  adhesion.)  Pages  three  lines  and  cast  its 
In  the  etching  process,  use  of  plates  at  the  Journal, 
engraving  ink  instead  of  hot  top  " 

gives  a  deeper,  sharper  etching  Rorrvorhrnok  Rf^visits 
and  provides  less  chance  of  pit-  OeaverDrOOK  neVKllS 

holes.  The  engraver  then  gives  First  JOUmaUStlC  POSt 
the  plate  three  or  four  “bites”  Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher 
in  a  regulation  acid  bath.  of  English  dailies,  and  privy  seal  j 


If  you  could  create 
made>to-order  market 


Cmmft  witli  143 


The  etched  plate  is  next  sol-  minister  in  the  British  govern- 
dered  carefully  to  mounting  ment,  took  time  out  from  a  re¬ 


1 

.’■S:  (  ’ 

f 

1 

’i, 

rrmHn*  CMilar  13 

OiM  •(  Tk«  Rklwfl  aerimaNSL/ 
SMtiMt  in  Th*  U.  S.  A.  ^  ^ 

metal,  which  has  been  cast  to  a  cent  conference  at  a  sporting 
depth  of  .856  of  an  inch,  with  lodge  near  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  to 
a  good  grade  of  tinfoil  solder,  organize  and  participate  in  a 
Since  the  depth  of  the  16-gauge  midnight  visit  to  the  little  news- 
engraviog  m^l  is  .()69  arSi  the  paper  office  in  which  he  started 
depth  of  the  mounting  base  is  his  publishing  career. 

.858,  the  type  will  stand  a  depth  It  is  the  slant-roofed  wooden 


111,000  Metropolitan  Population 
377J85tt  A,  B.  C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  lent 


AT  THE  TOP  BAIN  ILLINOIS 


of  .921  or  .922  of  an  inch  deep,  building  occupied  by  the  New- 
or  .003  of  an  inch  more  than  castle  (N.  B.)  Weekly  Advocate, 


“type-high,’*  but  the  metals  set-  in  the  old  home  town  of  the  peer, 
tie  slightly  under  the  stereotyp-  politician,  publisher,  financier. 


ing  mangle,  leaving  the  charac-  Nobody  outside  his  party,  which 
ters  approximately  .918  of  an  was  discussing  post-war  commer- 


ROCIWORD 


inch  high,  which  is  an  ideal  cial  aviation  between  the  U.S., 
printing  depth  for  most  news-  Canada  and  Britain,  knew  of  his 


short  and  nocturnal  return  to 


The  amalgamated  type  is  next  Newcastle.  In  the  group  were: 
routed  and  sub-routed  to  a  deep  A.  A.  Berle,  Washington,  Assist- 
and  clean  printing  depth,  and,  if  ant  Secretary  of  State;  R.  K. 
the  soldering  has  been  carefully  London,  British  Minister  of 
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COULD  YOU  BEAT  THE  ROCKFORD  MARKEIf 


lOITOR  ft  P U  •  L  I  S  H  I  R  fer  Augast  2*. 


Buy  War  Bondt  —  to  Hurt  and  to  Hold 


The  story  behind  the  Boeing  Superfortress 


Remember  back  to  January,  1940?  The  war  the  Stratoliner  and  transocean  Clippers— was  neering  the  design  but  also  getting  it  into 

m  Europe  was  not  yet  five  months  old  and  in  the  best  position  to  solve  them.  production. 

wwith  Japan  still  two  years  away,  but  the  Wind  tunnel  tests  of  the  Boeing  model  so  A  master  plan  had  to  be  created  1  /  ,  fac- 
U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  even  then  determined  impressed  the  Army  that  Boeing  was  author-  tories  built  .  .  .  new  tools  designed  .  -  . 

they  must  have  an  airplane  that  ivottld  entry  ized  to  build  three  experimental  airplanes.  co-ordination  of  production  arranged  in  all 

II  heavier  homb  load  farther,  faster  and  higher  Even  before  the  first  of  these  had  been  com-  participating  plants. 

than  any  the  world  had  ever  knoum.  pleted  and  flight  tested,  the  Air  Forces  decided  So  sound  was  the  basic  desim  that  not  one 

Leading  aircraft  companies  were  invited  to  that  this  was  the  world’s  number  one  bomber!  major  change  had  to  be  made  when  actual 

'ubmit  designs.  Quantity  production  was  ordered— owe  of  the  flight  tests  got  under  way.  And  approximately 

In  Febmarv,  thirty  days  before  Hitler  in-  greatest  manufacturing  programs  ever  put  a  year  and  a  half  later  the  first  production 

'aiW  the  Low  Countries;  the  Army  radically  behind  any  weapon  of  war.  This  program  models  were  bombing  Japan. 

'■'oeased  its  specifications.  Those  new  re-  eventually  included  the  Bell  and  Martin  Superfortresses  are  taking  their  place  along 

iiuiiements  made  the  design  problems  still  plants  as  well  as  three  Boeing  plants,  and  with  the  famous  Flying  Fortresses  in  Boeing’s 

ww  difiScult.  But  Boeing  —  with  its  un-  hundreds  of  sub-contractors.  effort  to  provide  the  Army’s  gyeat  bombing 

^'I'Jaled  background  of  4-engine  experience  This  placed  a  tremendous  responsibility  crews  with  the  best  possible  airplanes  to  accom- 
in  building  such  planes  as  the  Flying  Fortress,  upon  Boeing,  not  only  in  successfully  engi-  plish  their  hazardous  and  important  missions. 


OEtiaNEIW  or  THE  FLYINO  FORTRKM  •  THE  NEW  R-tl  SURER  FORTREM 
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News  Photos 


Charles  P.  Sea' 


rapher  Shermi 


Brandt 


and  parachutes  were  the  first  photos  of  the 


Acme  cameramen-of-war:  Charles  P.  Sea  wood  (left) 
and  Sherman  Montrose. 


SouvFrQnce  to  be  transmitted  by  radiotelephoto  to  this  country  .  .  .  Veteran  Acme  Photog- 
‘  se  landed  with  our  ground  troops  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast,  and  his  were 
nd  action  there  to  appear  in  American  newspapers  . . .  Another  Acme  camera  ace,  Bert 
across  the  English  Channel  in  June  with  the  first  photos  of  our  invasion  of  Normandy. 

Hewspictures,  Inc. 

^  New  York  (1),  N.  Y. 


AIR  FORCE  PUBUCITY 

THAT  FELLOW  who  always  tries  to  horn 
in  on  a  news  picture,  or  threatens  can¬ 
cellation  of  his  subscription  or  advertising 
if  the  editor  doesn’t  print  his  publicity 
hand-out,  apparently  has  gotten  into  of¬ 
ficer’s  uniform  with  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
in  France — and  is  running  true  to  form. 
He,  or  someone  who  looks  just  like  him. 
has  ordered  three  correspondents  and  an 
artist  out  of  France  because  they  were 
trying  to  cover  the  war  news  instead  of 
writing  Ninth  Air  Force  publicity. 

’The  situation  is  understandable.  A  uni¬ 
form  doesn’t  change  human  nature,  and 
the  same  bird  who  edges  into  the  field  of 
a  press  photographer’s  camera,  takes  a 
stance  and  stares  into  the  lens,  can  be 
expected  to  use  his  authority,  if  he  gets 
any,  to  make  publicity  demands. 

’The  question  is  this:  Are  the  higher-ups 
running  this  war  going  to  let  him  get  away 
wfth  it? 

It  seems  unlikely.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  Washington  had  sent  two  cables 
asking  for  an  explanation.  The  best  thing 
about  the  whole  business  was  its  obvious 
stupidity.  Some  intelligent  general  will 
probably  kill  it  with  a  simple  wave  of  his 
hand  and  let  the  war  correspondents  go 
on  about  their  task  of  covering  the  top 
news  of  the  moment. 

As  for  the  publicity-conscious  officer  or 
officers  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  .  .  .  well, 
they’ve  been  getting  publicity  this  week. 

THE  COLUMNIST  . 

SHOULD  a  newspaper  put  a  showpiece 
in  its  front  window  that  is  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  line  of  goods  it  sells 
inside?  And  if  it  does,  can  the  public  be 
blamed  for  misunderstanding  the  kind  of 
product  the  paper  carries? 

’These  questions  emerge  from  a  statement 
^  by  Roy  Howard  this  week  explaining  why 
Westbrook  Pegler’s  contract  with  Scripps- 
Howard  was  allowed  to  lapse.  Mr.  Howard 
cites  the  public’s  unwillingness  “to  accept 
as  something  apart  from  the  paper’s  policy 
the  opinions  of  independent  writers.’’  and 
says: 

“Scripps-Howard  must  be  judged  by  its 
own  expression  of  editorial  policy  rather 
than  by  the  views  of  a  single  brilliant 
writer.  .  .  .  ’The  impact  of  Mr.  Pegler's 
writing  on  the  opinion  content  of  any 
newspaper  is  very  great — so  great,  in  fact, 
that  the  editorial  voice  of  Scripps-Howard 
could  only  continue  audible  by  resort  to 
a  stridency  which  we  do  not  care  to 
employ.” 

There  may  be  more  to  the  public’s  in¬ 
ability  to  consider  a  writer  apart  from 
the  paper  in  which  he  appears  than  any 
mere  lack  of  understanding  that  he  is 
'‘independent”  ’The  reader  apparently 
presumes  a  responsibility  and  obligation 
on  the  newspaper’s  part  for  what  it  carries 
in  its  columns  that  transcends  mere  ex¬ 
planation  that  “this  writer  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  express  this  newspaper’s  opinion.” 

Is  a  newspaper,  then,  simply  ducking  a 
moral  responsibility  by  hanging  out  a 
sign  which  says,  in  effect,  “Not  responsible 
for  accidents?” 

Whether  the  Pegler  situation  is  an  iso¬ 
lated  Incident,  or  a  "symptom”  as  Mr. 
Howard  declares,  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  reader  has 


EDITC  RIAL 


The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
the  firmament  Hheweth  his  handiwork. 

Psalms  XIX:  1. 


said  to  Mr.  Howard,  in  effect,  “We  do  not 
want  a  point  of  view  which  we  cannot 
identify  with  the  newspaper  in  which  it 
is  expressed.” 

And  if  so,  what  will  be  the  future  status 
of  the  independent  columnist? 


BUSINESS  AND  THE 
CALENDAR 

WHATEVER  PLACE  the  United  States 
may  occupy  in  the  post-war  world, 
business  is  bound  to  have  global  commit¬ 
ments.  Production  for  a  battered  earth  will 
need  the  smoothest  coordination  possible. 

A  universal  calendar  of  patterned  and 
equal  quarters  would  not  guarantee  this 
smoothness.  But  it  would  help. 

America  may  junk  her  power  and  with¬ 
draw  in  isolation.  Still  our  news  will 
come  and  go  throughout  the  world.  Span¬ 
ish  c6rk  and  Cuban  sugar.  East  Indian 
rubber  and  Canadian  newsprint  will  be 
part  of  American  industry.  Holidays  and 
tax  times  that  stay  put  would  certainly  be 
business-like. 

America  might  try  imperialism,  throw 
her  weight  around  and  tell  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  hoop  to  jump  through.  Still, 
industry  would  compare  quarterly  or  semi¬ 
annual  statements — and  find  it  easier  if  it 
didn’t  have  to  correct  for  calendar  quirks. 

America  may  use  her  power  to  cooperate 
with  the  rest  of  the  earth.  We  may  lead 
by  dealing  with  four  and  a  half  continents 
on  a  give-and-take,  contractual  basis.  Then 
more  than  ever,  business  will  be  inter¬ 
national.  Corporation  finance,  imports, 
exports  could,  with  a  scientific,  world¬ 
wide  calendar,  mesh  more  evenly  on  two 
related  hemispheres. 

A  problem  that  comes  up  is.  How  could 
a  change  to  the  World  Calendar  be  ac¬ 
cepted  simultaneously?  It  need  not  be 
and  probably  wouldn’t.  We  use  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  calendar  now;  but  there  are  more 
people  who  don’t  use  it  in  the  world  than 
there  are  who  do.  A  daily  newspaper  in 
India  has  six  datelines  for  its  six  races  of 
readers  who  use  six  calendars. 

Fourteen  countries  have  endorsed  the 
World  Calendar.  If  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  approve  it  also, 
as  a  post-war  advance,  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  follow  suit. 

Man  has  been  improving  his  calendars 
for  9.000  years. 

Unequal  quarters  in  our  present  system 
rub  and  shift.  Equal  quarters  would  ride 
in  recurring  schedules  evenly. 


NO  ADMITTANCE  HERE 

WOMANLIKE,  the  State  Department  hu 
changed  its  mind  and  after  permitting 
the  press  one-day  entrance  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  world  peace  methods  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  has  instructed  military  police  to 
permit  no  photographer  or  reporter  to 
enter  the  estate  hereafter. 

Last  week  Editor  &  Publisher  was  able 
to  report  (p.6fl)  not  only  that  reporters 
would  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  but  also 
that  they  might  “confer  with  the  delegates 
without  restrictions,  except  such  as  the 
United  States  and  visiting  dignitaries  may 
see  fit  to  impose  in  the  interest  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  time.” 

Events  early  this  week  gave  the  lie  to 
that  promise  despite  Secretary  Hull's  own 
assertion  on  the  conference’s  opening  day 
that,  “We  are  fully  aware  that  no  institu¬ 
tion,  especially  when  it  is  of  as  great  im¬ 
portance  as  the  one  now  in  our  thoughts, 
will  endure  unless  there  is  behind  it  com¬ 
plete  and  popular  support.” 

The  press  was  told,  however,  that  hence¬ 
forth  it  would  receive  only  brief  announce¬ 
ments,  endorsed  by  all  three  delega¬ 
tions  and  issued  by  the  State  Department. 

Loud  protestations  by  the  correspond¬ 
ents  bore  some  fruit  on  Thursday,  when 
Mr.  Stettinius.  in  a  conference  with  them, 
gave  assurances  that  fuller  accounts  ol 
the  deliberations  would  be  provided.  The 
State  Department  for  its  decision  and  the 
press  for  its  determination  both  deserve 
commendation. 

While  we  understand  the  delegates’ 
desire  to  converse  freely  at  times  without 
fear  that  certain  of  their  statements  would 
be  made  public,  we  firmly  believe  that 
where  a  conference  of  such  importance 
that  it  will  affect  the  entire  world  and  be 
a  determining  factor  in  the  maintenance  of 
future  peace  is  concerned,  the  public  should 
learn  not  only  its  conclusions  but  also  the 
essential  thinking  that  prefaced  them.  . 

The  people  have  not  only  the  right  but 
also  the  obligation  to  know  this  informa¬ 
tion  so  that  they  may  be  fully  prepared 
to  meet  with  intelligence  the  problems  ol 
the  peace  and  thus  avert  the  calamity  of 
a  third  world  war. 

Therefore  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that,  whether  or  not  the  press  is  permitted 
to  enter  Dumbarton  Oaks,  it  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  procure  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  and  complete  reports.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  also  benefit,  since  such  arrange¬ 
ments  will  prevent  circulation  of  factually 
baseless  rumors  endangering  its  success. 


FREE  READING  AGAIN 


THAT  PUBLIC  OPINION  will  out  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  public 
and  the  press  versus  the  reading  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  original  soldiers’  voting  bill 
The  badly  written  section,  which  led  to 
unnecessary  banning  of  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  from  post  exchanges  and 
ship’s  service  stores,  has  been  rewritten 
and  approved  in  its  new,  more  lucid  form. 

Again  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  access  to  the  news  have  been  upheld  and 
their  importance  to  the  public,  whether  in 
uniform  or  mufti,  reaffirmed.  Men  abroad 
need  the  American  press,  complete  and 
uncensored,  even  more  than  they  need  it 
here  and  it  is  more  than  creditable  that 
the  government  has  recognized  that  need 
and  rectified  its  mistake. 
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tT  J  EDWARD  DOWD,  edi- 
^  tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
VfWt,  has  returned  to  Charlotte 
Ott  20  months’  active  .duty 
fltb  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  mem- 
jjg  of  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
foeets  to  resume  his  duties  as 
Jitor  and  executive  vice-presi- 
of  the  News.  Burke  Davis, 
,1)0  handled  Mr.  Dowd’s  edi- 
tisial  duties  during  his  absence, 
«iU  continue  as  associate  editor. 
CioucH  Gates,  general  man¬ 
lier  and  vice-president  of  the 
Stperior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  has 
ijeen  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
^rnor  of  Wisconsin  on  the 
Progressive  ticket. 

Dwight  R.  Clark,  for  the  last 
10  years  advertising  manager  of 
iie  Cherokee  ( la. )  Times,  has 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the 
paper  from  Lt.  ( J.c. )  W.  E.  By- 
wATn,  now  stationed  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  and  W.  W.  and  L.  S. 
IgBCEB  of  Iowa  City,  la.  Clark 
oill  be  associated  with  Justin 
Banv,  who  has  been  publisher 
dl  the  Times  for  many  years. 
Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of 
thellaleiflh  (N.  C. )  News  &  Ob- 
«r*er,  and  former  Secretary  of 
tlK  Navy  and  Ambassador  to 
KtEico,  will  deliver  the  com- 
inencement  address  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina’s 
fott^  graduation  this  year. 
Joseph  A.  Noll,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot,  recently  under¬ 
went  a  hernia  operation. 

Jack  Cory,  who  has  been  act- 
ii<  editor  of  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Timei  since  June,  will  remain 
with  the  daily  permanently, 
having  leased  his  weekly  paper, 
iheElmioood  Argus.  From  1927 
to  1937  Cory  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rhinelander  (Wis.) 
.Yews. 


In  The  Business  Office 


D.  C.  JOHNSON,  for  the  past  14 
years  circulation  manager  of 
the  Burlington  (N.  C. )  Daily 
Times-News,  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  effective  within  the  next 
two  weeks.  He  joined  the 
Thnes-News  staff  in  1930,  giving 
i*  a  position  with  the  Greens- 
Itoro  (N.  C.)  News  as  a  field 
fepresentative  of  the  circulation 
department.  Johnson  is  secre- 
t^-treasurer  of  the  Mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  Circulation  Managers'  Assn. 

George  H.  Jacobson,  for  nine 
years  assistant  advertising  man- 
>ger  at  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner,  in  charge 
of  national  advertisements,  will 
Msaine  the  position  of  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  new  mag- 
ssine.  Intermountain  Commerce 
md  Industry,  published  monthly 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

towiN  F.  Zordel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Je  Neenah  -  Menasha  ( Wis. ) 
flStti-Times.  He  had  been  in 
Bsttle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  he 
prepared  advertising  for  mer- 
®>nt8  in  varied  lines. 

Neoley  C.  Monett,  grandson 
late  Necley  D.  Cochran  of 
"*rtppe-Howard  Newspapers,  has 


been  appointed  radio  director 
of  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Advertising 
Co.,  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Monett 
formerly  was  the  promotion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Neurs. 

Edgar  S.  Bayol,  general  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  newspaper,  ra¬ 
dio  and  advertising  agency  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  capital’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  Community  War  Fund. 

William  H.  Moore,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  director,  Detroit  News, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  group 
of  advertising  men  who  will 
direct  the  advertising  program 
for  the  1944  Detroit  War  Chest. 

Jack  Scott,  formerly  manager 
of  Mid-South  Dailies  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Dailies,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
and  more  recently  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  stall  of  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Laredo  ( Tex. )  Times. 

Don  E.  Gilman  has  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  the  Blue 
Network  to  take  the  newly- 
created  office  of  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  California  Oil 
and  Gas  Assn.  Mr.  Gilman 
worked  for  some  time  on  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers.  When  super¬ 
intendent  of  several  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  publications,  he 
turned  definitely  to  advertising. 

Howard  M.  Booth,  general 
manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
is  father  of  a  son  born  Aug.  17. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  J.  MacFARLANE,  vet¬ 
eran  of  more  than  30  years’ 
newspaper  work  in  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  and  for  several  years  city 
editor  of  the  Manitowoc  Herald- 
Times,  has  been  named  managing 
editor  to  succeed  Bernard  W. 
Peyser  who,  as  of  Aug.  1,  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with 
OWI  in  New  York  City.  Mac- 


Farlane  left  Racine.  Wis.,  to  be¬ 
come  associated  with  his  father, 
the  late  John  MacFarlane,  in  the 
Manitowoc  News,  and  when  this 
paper  was  consolidated  with  the 
Herald-News,  left  the  newspaper 
field  and  entered  the  job  printing 
field,  but  a  few  years  later  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  as  sports 
editor.  When  the  Herald-News  j 
and  the  Evening  Times  were  con-  : 
solidated  he  remained  as  city 
editor.  For  the  present  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  sports  duties  along  , 
with  his  new  position.  Joining  | 
the  Herald-Times  staff  is  Roy  F.  ! 
Valitchka,  city  editor  of  the  i 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star  for  ; 
the  past  14  months,  to  succeed  i 
Thomas  Schnorr,  who  has  been  I 
covering  the  police  and  sheriff’s 
run  for  two  years,  and  who  is  i 
retiring  from  newspaper  work  i 
because  of  his  health.  Another  { 
new  member  of  the  news  staff  is  j 
William  K.  Babel,  a  graduate  | 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  i 
and  previously  a  science  teacher  , 
at  Michicot  High  School. 

Richard  L.  Davis,  feature  writ¬ 
er  and  columnist  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  staff,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  paper’s  New  York 
bureau  for  the  next  six  months 
or  so.  He  replaced  Oliver 
Kuechle  who  has  returned  to 
Milwaukee  to  rejoin  the  Jour¬ 
nal's  sports  staff. 

Edward  N.  Doan,  for  three 
years  lecturer  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  imtil  appointed  press 
secretary  to  Governor  Walter 
Goodland  last  June,  has  now  re¬ 
signed  from  the  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  to  continue  as  press  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Doan  was  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  before  coming  to  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Daman  Carlisle  Fenwick  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Neenah-Menasha  (Wis.) 
News-Tim,e8.  Prior  to  coming  to 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Waves  to  American 
Newspapers 

A  dally  one  column  panel  by  a 
team  that  knows  the  slang  glos¬ 
sary  of  the  service  man.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Marine  Private  First 
Class  Blnford  —  Drawn  by  Ma¬ 
rine  Corporal  BUI  Sheridan^ 
Each  has  '’been  there"  and 
back.  Doughboy  humor  in  his 
own  "slanguage.”  Wire  or  write 
for  proofs  and  terms  today! 
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With  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  growing  hotter  and  the 
general  public  hecoming  more 
political  minded.  Marquis 
Childs’  measured  opinion  of 
the  candidates  and  his  pene¬ 
trating  analyses  of  the  issues 
make  his  column,  ‘‘WASH¬ 
INGTON  CALLING,”  rank 
especially  high  in  reader  in¬ 
terest. 

“WASHINGTON  CALLING” 
first  relea.sed  nationally  six 
months  ago  with  a  record- 
hreaking  starting  list,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  its  record- 
hreaking  sales  pace  as  well  as 
its  readers. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
current  releases,  and  terms? 

FEATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  STliEET, 
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the  News-TImet  he  was  with 
various  dailies,  including  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
San  Antonio  News  and  the  Co* 
lumbus  ( O. )  Dispatch.  Many 
of  his  short  stories  have  ap* 
peared  under  his  own  name  in 
various  national  magazines. 

Joseph  “Roundy”  Coughlin, 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  sports  columnist,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  University  of  Tulsa, 
by  an  honorary  “R”  award  in 
recognition  of  excentional  .serv¬ 
ices  to  the  university  in  1943. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hoagland,  for¬ 
mer  U.P.  reporter  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Indianapolis  news  bu¬ 
reau,  has  Joined  the  public  in¬ 
formation  center  staff  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Aasn.  Miss  Hoagland  re¬ 
cently  was  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
and  prior  to  her  U.P,.  connection 
wrote  features  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Chicago  Sun. 

William  M.  Wilshire,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  has  joined  the 
editorial  department  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot. 
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E.  Y.  Watson,  dean  of  auto¬ 
motive  page  editors,  has  retired 
because  of  ill  health  from  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News,  where 
he  had  been  since  1922,  19  years 
as  automotive  editor. 

Mrs.  Louise  Mackay  Carlton, 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal, 
and  Miss  Yolande  Gwin  and 
Miss  Marie  Smith,  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  were  three 
Atlanta  newspaper  women 
chosen  to  accompany  a  civilian 
committee  to  spend  two  days  re¬ 
cently  with  WAC  detachments  at 
Fort  Benning,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Quimby  Melton,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Red  and  Black,  University 
of  Georgia  campus  newspaper. 
Wife  of  the  son  of  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Griffin 
( Ga. )  News,  Mrs.  Melton  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts  in  journalism  degree, 
which  she  will  receive  Aug.  26. 
While  with  Lt.  Melton  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  before  his  assignment  to 
foreign  duty,  Mrs.  Melton  served 
as  society  editor  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  ((^al.)  Union. 

Mrs.  Peggy  N.  Forehand,  1944 
graduate  of  the  Grady  School,  is 
now  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle.  Miss  Esther 
Young,  1942  graduate,  is  also  on 
the  editorial  .staff  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  Before  returning  to  her 
home  city.  Miss  Young  was  with 
the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Miss 
Margaret  Twiggs,  previously  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chronicle,  is  now 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  London. 
She  broke  her  arm  when  she  fell 
down  stairs  during  a  blackout, 
but  is  back  at  work. 

Mrs.  James  Rodney  Harris. 
formerly  Miss  Carolyn  Huey,  of 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  is  now  with  the 
Carlsbad  ( N.  M. )  Current  Argus. 
Her  husband  is  an  air  cadet. 
Before  going  to  Carlsbad.  Mrs. 
Harris  was  with  the  Dyershurg 
(Tenn. )  State  Gazette. 

Kenneth  E.  Allen,  former 
member  of  the  AP  staff  at  Al¬ 
buquerque.  N.  M.,  and  a  news¬ 
paperman  at  Clovis,  N.  M..  re¬ 
signed  as  director  of  public  rela-  i 
tions  of  Continental  Air  Lines 
at  Denver  Aug.  15  to  join  the 
staff  of  American  Aviation  As¬ 
sociates  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
publishers  of  several  aviation 
trade  papers. 

George  Coffey,  of  Choteau, 
Mont.,  former  California  news¬ 
paperman,  has  become  director 
of  publicity  for  Montana  State 
University  at  Missoula. 

Paul  Brindel,  general  assign¬ 
ment  man  on  the  San  Francisco 
News,  who  recently  bought  an 
apricot  ranch  and  while  picking 
apricots  fell  from  a  ladder  and 
suffered  a  broken  back,  after 
several  weeks  in  a  hospital  is 
now  at  home  and  hopes  to  be 
back  on  the  job  in  about  two 
months. 

Phil  Stone,  of  the  Son  Diego 
(Cal.)  Tribune-Sun  copy  desk, 
has  assumed  additional  duties  as 
head  of  the  Sunday  Union  book 
review  section  in  the  absence  of 
Max  Miller,  author  of  "I  Cover 
the  Waterfront”  and  other  books, 
who  is  on  military  leave  as  a 
Navy  lieutenant. 

Maj.  Robert  P.  White,  USMC, 


has  resumed  his  post  as  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
following  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge.  Arthur  Millier,  who 
has  been  acting  Sunday  editor, 
will  be  White's  assistant.  Tom 
Parker,  Times  state  editor,  and 
Raymond  V.  Darby,  correspond¬ 
ent  at  Inglewood,  Cal.,  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
sponsored  by  150  civic  leaders 
and  officials  of  towns  in  the  Cen- 
tinela  Valley  Aug.  17. 

Francis  Connolly,  news  editor 
for  KTAR  and  the  Arizona 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Phoenix,  will 
resign  Sept.  1,  to  become  owner, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tempe  (Ariz. )  News. 

Ernie  Mancinelli,  reporter  on 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
has  returned  to  his  beat  follow¬ 
ing  a  month’s  illness.  Gray  J. 
Tipton,  Republic  city  editor,  is 
ill  and  not  expected  at  his  desk 
for  several  weeks. 

Manuel  Renasco,  formerly 
sports  writer  on  La  Prensa,  Man¬ 
agua,  Nicaragua,  has  entered 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  as  an  exchange  student, 
where  he  is  studying  civil  en¬ 
gineering.  After  completing  his 
college  course,  he  is  anxious  to 
return  to  his  native  country  to 
construct  highways,  bridges, 
waterways  and  other  projects. 

Thomas  Brophy,  Windsor 
lOnt. )  Star  columnist,  has  been 
appointed  alderman  for  the  city 
of  Windsor,  replacing  Fred 
Arnold,  who  died  last  month. 

Donald  J.  Kirkley  has  been 
appointed  Washington  editor  for 
Griswold  News  Service,  publish¬ 
ers  of  Planning,  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  News.  Mr.  Kirkley  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette.  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  and  Houston 
Post-Dispatch.  He  also  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Washington  AP 
bureau  and  with  several  trade 
papers.  For  the  last  three  years 
he  was  senior  information 
specialist  for  the  Office  of  Coordir 


nator  of  Inter-American 

Tom  Franklin,  Ch«ri««- 
(N.  C.)  News  chief  staff  Xw 
grapher  and  one  of  t^  S 
known  press  cameramen  ia^ 
Carolinas.  is  critically  in  ^ 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  CHurloti 

Clifton  Utley,  radio  commen¬ 
tator  ’  and  former  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun.  is  conductiM 
“America’s  Town  Meeting  of  ikI 
Air  ’  program  two  weeks  over 
the  Blue  Network  while  Gcorte 
V.  Denn,  Jr.,  is  on  vacation. 

Charles  Berry,  former  PhUa. 
delphia  Record  reporter  who  hai 
been  living  in  Texas  the  last 
year,  has  returned  Rmt 
joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the 
Inquirer.  Milton  Prinsxy  ii 
moving  over  from  the  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
library  of  the  Inquirer. 

Buck  Weaver,  indefinitely  on 
sick  leave  for  some  time,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Philadelphia  News  fully  recov¬ 
ered. 

Pvt.  F.  Shor,  assigned  by  the 
Army  to  study  Chinese  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  spending  an  extended  ftm 
lough  while  awaiting  assignment 
to  duty  “somewhere”  at  his  (dd 
job  on  the  rim  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record’s  copy  desk.  Shor  is 
a  son  of  George  S.  Shor,  ^ 
managing  editor  of  the  Recoid 
under  ownership  of  J.  D.  Stem 
Young  Shor  formerly  worked  on 
the  Chicago  News,  Chicago  Her 
ald-Examiner  and  New  York 
American.  Sherlock  Hor  it 
leaving  the  news  department  of 
the  Record  to  resume  his  old  job 
on  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald,  his  family  having  re¬ 
mained  in  the  South.  Fid 
Shector  has  moved  up  from  copy 
boy  on  the  Record  to  dist^ 
reporter. 

J.  St.  George  Joyce,  veteran 
Philadelphia  city  editor  of  ^blie 
Ledger  and  North  Americas 
days,  has  severed  connections 
with  the  Philadelphia  College 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


The  Neighbors  •y  Qaarga  Clark 


ffrf 

**H«  juat  iffnorea  hia  nice  clean  sand  box.  Saya  the 
deaert  flfhtinf  ia  ad  overT 


Have  you  met 

THE  NEIGHBORS! 

riu-  sort  of  cartooD  liat 
slarta  people  talking  and 
laughing  .  .  .  that  mtka 
friends  of  total  strangen 
.  .  .  that  paints  a  humoioai 
loueh  to  the  exasperatol 
traits  of  your  friends,  faai- 
ilie.s.  and  neighbors.  Evoy- 
one  likes  it.  Everyone  loob 
for  it.  Daily  The  Seigkben 
Sunday  The  Ripples. 

.  .  .  for  proofs  oed  prto* 
WRITE  -  PHONE  -  Will 
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Change  my  way  of  Life  ?  cx 


right... and  to  my  tirm's  way  of  doing  business,  too! 

"Considering  what  the  Airlines  will  be  geared  up  to 
do  after  the  war  is  over,  I  guess  none  of  us  has  seen 
anything  yet!” 


"OURK,  the  airplane  s  making  the  world  a  smaller 
^  place  to  live  in.  But  when  they  say  it’s  changing 
my  personal  way  of  life,  I  wonder  how  much  .  .  . 

"But...  come  to  think  of  it...  I  wouldn’t  be  getting 
this  much-needed  weekend  of  rest  if  I  hadn’t  come 
home  from  my  last  trip  by  air.  If  1  hadn’t  flown,  1 
wouldn’t  have  had  the  time  to  spare  from  our  plant’s 
war  production  problems,  no  matter  how  tired  I  was. 

"Change  my  way  of  life.^  I  guess  it’s  already  hap¬ 
pened!  Looking  back  on  it,  for  years  I’ve  been  able  to 
get  around  more,  sell  more,  learn  more,  see  more  .  .  . 
yes,  and,  like  today... //re  more — thanks  to  the  Airlines. 

"And  that  big  ship  up  there  gives  me  another  idea. 
When  this  war  is  over,  there’s  a  dealer  in  Rio  I’d  like 
to  call  on  and  one  in  Cairo  and  one  in  Oslo.  That 
certainly  will  do  something  to  my  way  of  life  all 


When  Victory  is  won,  America  will  take  to  the  skies  as 
never  before.  It  is  then  that  the  Airlines  of  the  nation, 
enriched  by  a  vast  experience  and  new  techniques  de¬ 
veloped  in  war,  will  make  more  secure  than  ever 
America’s  leadership  in  world  air  transportation. 


when  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  131)  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  3,  D.  C 

You’re  somebody  when  you're  a  Wac — ^Join  Now! 


THI  AIRLINES  OP  TNi  UNITID  STATIS 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 

of  Osteopathy  to  join  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  United  War 
Chest  in  Philadelphia. 

J.  Arthur  Mills  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Wheeling 
( W.  Va. )  Intelligencer  to  do  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  He  is  a  veteran 
West  Virginia  newspaperman 
and  for  several  years  has  been 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
News-Register . 

Dorothy  Wynn  Downes,  for¬ 
mer  editor  with  the  AP  in  New 
York  City,  has  joined  the  east¬ 
ern  publicity  staff  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Joe  Wohlander,  formerly  on 
The  staff  of  PM,  who  has  been 
serving  with  the  Ambulance 
Corps  in  India,  Africa  and  Italy, 
is  now  in  New  York  waiting 
for  another  assignment.  His 
notes  on  life  under  fire  have 
oeen  appearing  in  PM. 

Howard  F.  Grossman,  for  18 
years  on  the  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  of  the  Plymouth  ( Ind. ' 
Pilot  and  News,  returned  last 
week  to  those  papers  after  al¬ 
most  a  year’s  absence  with  a 
seed  firm  to  become  managing 
editor  of  both  papers  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Pilot.  S.  K. 
Boys  continues  as  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  the  Pilot 
Alfred  R.  Boys  is  business  and 
circulation  manager  and  James 
Hughes  advertising  manager. 
Wilbur  Kreamer  is  again  with 
the  Pilot  writing  sports. 

Edward  F.  Vanderveen,  suc¬ 
cessively  copy  editor,  telegraph 
and  makeup  ^itor  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  has  been  appointed 
city  editor.  For  the  past  six 
months  he  has  been  conducting 
a  newspaper  school  for  copy- 
boys  and  inexperienced  report¬ 
ers  on  the  Washington  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services. 

Joe  Stocker  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  until  1941,  when  he 
entered  the  Army,  has  received 
a  medical  discharge  and  joined 
the  staff  in  Denver. 

Roy  L.  Calvin,  former  U.P. 
man  in  Oklahoma  City  has  been 
transferred  from  his  Houston 
station  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


With  the  Colors 

LT.  COL.  GEORGE  T.  VAN 
DER  HOEF,  executive  officer 
of  the  Marine  Corps  division  of 
public  relations  has  been  de¬ 
tached  for  other  duty.  He  has 
headed  his  division  for  three 
years  and  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  developing  the  combat 
correspondent  system.  Capt. 
George  E.  Morgenstern  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  news  sec¬ 
tion  and  combat  correspondents, 
has  been  retired  to  inactive  duty 
and  will  return  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  editorial  writer.  Lt. 
Col.  Van  Der  Hoef  was  a  radio 
executive  after  leaving  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  has  been 
in  government  press  relations 
bureaus  since  1933.  He  was 
with  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  publicity  when  he  went 
into  service. 


Dan  Crumley,  a  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Gazette  deskman  and 
reporter  before  entering  the 
Navy,  returned  to  the  States 
after  several  months  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  was  promoted 
from  ensign  to  lieutenant,  jun¬ 
ior  grade.  Lt.  Forrest  L. 
Stroup,  on  leave  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Gazette  and  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  is  now  assigned 
to  Navy  duty  at  Alameda,  Cal. 
Pvt.  Bob  Allison,  former  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  on  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  visited  in  Phoenix  while 
en  route  from  Camp  Fannin, 
Tex.,  to  his  new  assignment  at 
Fort  Meade,  Md.  Robert 
Franks,  classified  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Gazette  and 
Arizona  Republic,  has  entered 
the  Navy.  Jack  Chaplain,  for¬ 
mer  street  sales  manager  for  the 
newspapers,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Navy  service,  has 
replaced  Franks. 

Frank  X.  Jennings,  Canadian 
Army  director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  has  been  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
to  colonel.  He  is  former  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  St.  John  (N.  B.) 
Telegraph- Journal  and  Times- 
Globe  and  has  been  associated 
with  them  continuously  since 
1914  except  for  military  duties 
in  both  World  Wars.  He  was 
appointed  chief  public  relations 
officer  in  Feb.,  1943,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  present  post  in 
June  of  the  same  year. 

Natt  S.  Getlin,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Post  and  business  manager 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  has  resumed  his  post 
overseas  as  chief  of  mobile  unit 
operations.  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Branch.  He  had  been  in  the 
U.  S.  on  a  mission  for  French 
Military  Headquarters,  Algiers, 
on  loan,  by  permission  of  OWI. 

Cpl.  Max  Novack,  legal 
writer  for  Yank,  the  Army 
Weekly,  was  guest  expert  on 
radio  station  WNEW’s  “Crime 
Quiz’’  Aug.  20.  A  former  assist¬ 
ant  U.  S.  attorney  in  New  York’s 
Criminal  Division,  Cpl.  Novack’s 
career  includes  experience  as 
chief  crime  repo’-ter  for  the 
New  York  Post. 

Lt.  William  Raleigh,  former 
Syracuse  Post  -  Standard  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  on  duty  as  a 
public  relations  officer  at  a  new 
Quartermaster  installation  in 
Florida.  Raleigh  was  assistant 
press  chief  in  the  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  public  relations  office  prior 
to  entering  officer  candidate 
school  there. 

Ben  Johnson,  former  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  is  now  a 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Navy 
and  stationed  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  S/Sgt.  W.  G.  Weisbecker, 
a  former  reporter,  is  with  the 
Army  in  North  Africa. 

Phil  Hamley,  former  reporter 
on  the  San  Francisco  News,  has 
been  promoted  from  ensign  to 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Navy  and 
is  now  in  San  Francisco  on  leave 
after  extended  duty  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Robert  Maxwell,  former 
sports  writer  and  later  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  ( Cal. )  Press  -  Telegram, 
has  been  promoted  to  captain  in 
the  Air  Transport  Command. 


Joe  Paul,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Press- 
Courier,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Lt.  Knowlton  L.  Ames,  first 
editor  of  the  Salvo,  news¬ 
paper  at  Camp  Stoneman,  Cal., 
is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Middle  East  as  an 
executive  officer  of  the  Yank 
bureau.  He  and  his  bureau  pub¬ 
lish  the  theater  edition  of  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Frank  Porschatis,  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army,  and  George  Bettridge, 
part-time  photographer,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him. 

Larry  Robinson,  AP  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  Salt  Lake  City  until  he 
entered  the  Navy  recently,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  recruit  training  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  Center, 
Farragut,  Ida. 

T/Sgt.  Edmund  Gray,  former 
editorial  writer  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  Times,  is  home  on  sick 
leave,  recuperating  from  an  in¬ 
jury.  Sergeant  Gray,  a  para¬ 
trooper,  suffered  a  broken  foot  in 
a  jump  over  England  last  May. 

Leslie  Green,  26.  English-born 
former  reporter  for  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  is  miss- 
in  action  over  France  “and 
feared  dead,’’  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Green,  were  noti¬ 
fied  by  the  British  government. 
Green  joined  the  RCAF  before 
this  country’s  entry  into  the  war. 

Pvt.  John  M.  Oliver,  former 
sports  editor  and  later  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Richmond 
( Va. )  News  -  Leader,  has  been 
cited  by  his  regiment  of  the 


88th  Infantry  Division  and 
awarded  the  Combat  Infantn- 
man  Badge  for  “exemplary  con¬ 
duct  in  combat  with  the  enemy 
on  the  Fifth  Army  front  in  Ito 
Pvt.  Oliver  participated  in  the 
fighting  on  Anzio  beachhead  and 
the  drive  on  Rome.  He  recenUy 
was  transferred  from  the  in¬ 
fantry  to  a  medical  battalion, 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  B.  Henson 
former  Cleveland  U.P.  manager 
has  been  broadcasting,  through 
OWI  auspices,  to  European  coun¬ 
tries,  since  his  return  from  a 
year  in  public  relations  at  Head¬ 
quarters.  European  Theater  of 
Operations. 

Maurice  Cowl  Rider,  Jr,,  e^j. 
torial  writer  of  the  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times-Dispatch,  has  been 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Wedding  Bells 

MISS  MARION  R.  ROGERS 
social  news  writer  on  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram 
and  Pvt.  Myles  R.  McAlcer,  Eng¬ 
lish  instructor  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  before  entering 
service,  were  married  in  the  post 
chapel  at  Fort  Devens  Aug.  11 
Mrs.  Helen  Albertson 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  and  Harry  B 
Nason,  Jr.,  assistant  managing 
editor,  recently  married  and  are 
spending  their  honeymoon  at  a  | 
seashore  resort.  Nason  was  for  | 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  I 
New  York  Post  and  the  Philadei-  i 
phia  Ledger.  Mrs.  Albertson  was  | 
a  widow. 
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All  neatly  boxed, 
ready  tor  shlp- 
m  e  n  t  to  any 
shrewd  nation¬ 
al  advertiser... 
one  of  the  mort 
compact  sales  areas  in  the 
country,  plus  a  thorough¬ 
ly  efticient  eales-envoy. 
In  this  19-County,  $170,386,000  market.  The 
STA’TE  offers  a  20 ‘1  State  coverage  In  19 
prosperous  Counties  with  the  nearest  other 
paper’s  figure— 20 In  6  Counties  only. 
Open  the  package  . . .  discover  Its  62.9%  weU- 
to-do  Urban  group  of  buyers  .  .  .  highest 
buying-power,  in  fact,  per  capita  in  Oenw 
South  Carolina.  On  the  outside  of 
shipment  is  lettered:  “AN  A-1  MARKST. 


COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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e  s  your 

ammunition,  Joe! 


It  takes  10  tons  of  initial  equipment  to 
supply  each  'Invasion”  soldier— and  it’s  the 
merchant  seamen  who  take  it  "over  there”! 


VETERANS  of  6  great  battles  of  supply  are  the  mariners 
of  our  merchant  fleets.  They’ve  weathered  the  battle  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  heroic  rim  to  Murmansk,  the  South 
Pacific  campaigns,  the  landings  in  Africa,  Italy  and 
France,  sharing  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  at  sea. 


STRAIGHT  TO  INVASION  BEACHES  go  the  ships  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  to  deliver  food,  medical 
supplies,  guns,  ammunition— all  the  700,000  different  ar¬ 
ticles  needed  to  power  the  drive  of  the  Liberation  Armies ! 


THE  NEXT  BIG  JOB 


When  the  Great  White  Fleet  sails  back  from  war  to  the 
Caribbean  trade  for  which  it  was  built,  it  will  face  a 
tremendous  opportunity. 

This  global  war  has  proved  that  the  American  tropics 
can  supply  a  great  array  of  strategic  commodities, 
formerly  brought  almost  entirely  from  the  Far  East- 
rubber,  quinine,  abaca  fibre  (manila  rope),  balsa  wood, 
tung  oil,  dyes  and  many  other  products  basic  both  to 
hemisphere  defense  and  to  peacetime  industry. 

Shipped  northward,  these  “new”  products— added  to  the 
nutritious  foods  lor  which  Middle  America  is  famous — 
will  stimulate  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  export  goods 
from  “the  States”,  and  greatly  aid  in  building  peacetime 
prosperity  for  all  the  Americas. 


5,000,000  TONS  of  war  cargo  were  handled  last  year  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company,  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  Besides  35  of  their  own 
ships  of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  the  Company  operated 
45  additional  govemment*owned  vessels. 


GUATEMALA  ★  EL  SALVADOR  ★  HONDURAS  ★  NICARAGUA  ★  COSTA  RICA 


PANAMA  A  COLUMBIA  A  CUBA  A  JAMAICA,  B.W. 

Back  the  attack  .  .  .  buy  more  War  Bonds! 


tDITO  R  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Au^iisV  26,  fHk 
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Iron  MoHHlain  iMich. )  Wnii . 

Kons<u  City  (Mo.)  Packer....,]" 

Kaiisaj  City  (Mo.)  CaU . 

New  York  Post . 

Brooklyn  Tablet  . 

lYall  Street  Journal . ]]' 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus  '. ] 

Cleveland  Call  and  Post . 

Universe  Bulletin,  Clevrland . . .  [  ” 

Catholic  Chronicle,  Toledo,  O . 

McAlester  (Okla.)  News  Capital.] 
Lawton  (OkU.)  Censtitutian..,.',' 

Portland  (LSre.)  Journal . 

Portland  Oreponian  . ]  _ 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  CoHrter 

Post  . 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel.. 

^an  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light . 

Jgden  (Utah)  Standard  Hxaminer, 
ittlt  Lake  City  Tribune  Telegram., 
Sewport  News  (\'a.)  Press  Times 

H  erald  . 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  Sr  Guide... 

Portsmouth  (V'a. )  Star . 

Seattle  Star  . 

Seattle  Times  . 

Seattle  Post  Intelliaencer . 

Ta'cma  (\Va«h.)  N‘wx  Tribune.... 
I’ancouver  (VVasih.)  Columbian  .... 


Press  Halted 
Paper  Crisis, 
Chart  Shows 


Approximately  two  months 
before  waste  paper  inventories 
at  their  then  rate  of  decline 
would  have  reached  a  vanishing 
point,  the  newspaper  campaign, 
which  started  last  December, 
halted  the  downward  trend  of 
receipts  and  inventory  and  has 
since,  despite  increased  de¬ 
mands  for  waste  paper,  boosted 
collections  and  raised  the  inven¬ 
tory  level  from  its  wartime  low 
of  about  240,000  tons  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  more  healthy  level  of  more 
than  280,000  tons,  according  to  a 
chart  recently  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Cam¬ 
paign  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  way  in  which  the  news¬ 
papers  "took  hold,”  declared 
Tom  C^thcart,  of  the  campaign 
executive  committee,  “i»  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  power  of  the  free 
press.” 

The  lines  in  the  chart,  which 
accompanies  this  story,  indicate 
that  receipts  inunediately  im¬ 
proved  when  the  newspapers 
took  hold,  assisted  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  other  media 
of  publicity  and  schools  and 
clubs  largely  mobilized  by  the 
newspapers,  and  that  collections 
have  since  almost  paralleled 
consumption  allowing  a  gradual 
build-up  of  inventory. 

The  earlier  waste  paper  cam¬ 
paign.  also  noted  on  the  chart, 
shows  a  quicker  increase  of  col¬ 
lections  and  remarkable  build¬ 
up  of  inventory,  but  as  members 
of  the  committee  pointed  out.  Ads,  Y  &  R  AnnOUnceS 


U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  Chart 


claimed  by  Texas  Governor  Fifty-six  newspapers  have  re- 
Coke  R.  Stevenson  as  “Paper  ceived  grants  of  4,387  tons  of 
Salvage  Month”  and  he  has  newsprinluthus  far  in  the  third 
asked^  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  quarter  under  appeals  approved 
American  Legion  to  assist  the  by  the  War  Prcxluction  Board 
newspapers.^  appeals  board,  it  was  announced 

Campaign  co-chairmen  are  by  the  WPB  Printing  and  Pub- 
Conwav  C.  Craig,  president  of  Hshing  Division.  This  is  the 

me  TNPA  and  publisher  of  the  first  list  of  tonnage  grants  made 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times;  by  the  appeals  board  in  the 

Deskins  Wells,  secretary  of  the  quarter  under  Newspaper  Order 
TPA  and  publisher  of  the  Well-  L-240.  The  list  follows: 
ington  Leader;  and  B.  N.  Honea,  „ 

general  manager  of  the  Fort  pe^l^l  (Ala)  Daily  Tunnage 

Worth  Star-Telegram.  Wayne  Burlingasne  (Cal.)  Adiance. '.  '.]]]]  2 

Sellers  of  the  Star-Telegram  is  Lot  Angeles  News .  172 

assistant  chairman  .  Angeles  Times .  260 

a  Los  Angeles  B.raminer . 270 

_  .Angeles  Herald  Express .  114 

RCICllO  to  CenrV  'NFlC  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune .  145 

_  .  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post  Enquirer....  88 

(Cal.)  Times .  2 

this  CamOaiKn  occurred  when  ¥t_  j  ^  »  ...  ..  Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent .  166 

oeonle  had  large  stores  of  waste  Upwar<^  of  70  ,c  of  the  radio  .Son  (Cal.)  Union-Sun -Tribune  258 

In  stations  havo  now  replied  in  -?on  Afotw  (Cal.)  Times.. .  3 

paper  in  their  homes  and  when  one  form  or  another  to  the  query  Publications,  Vallejo,  Cal...  140 

newspapers  were  larger  and  1_  ^  week  hv  Vnnnv  Centura  (Cal.)  Star  Free  Press...  5 

sources  of  paper  were  plentiful  Jfoung  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  star .  16 

suorcea  oi  paper  were  pieiiiiiui.  gnj  Rubicam  in  regard  tO  Fanama  City  (h'U.)  News  Herald. .  41 

In  the  present  campaign  news-  whether  they  would  accept  paid  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times .  32 

papers  are  trying  to  keep  not  WAC  advertisements,  according  (FI*  >  Tribune .  47 

200  mills,  as  in  the  earlier  drive,  to  Philip  S.  Broughton.  Young  . 

suppli^  with  waste  paper,  but  &  Rubicam  publicity  man.  No  Kuln  ! ! ! ! ! ! :!  V.:  4^ 

oOO  mills,  which  must  work  at  facts  are  as  yet  ready  for  re-  Macomb  (Ill.)  Journal .  i 

top  speed  to  supply  the  enor-  lease,  however,  as  the  agency  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal  World..  2 

mous  needs  of  the  armed  forces  is  still  at  work  interpreting  and  C®  -  Howling  (ireen, 

and  new  civilian  uses  where  pa-  analyzing  those  replies.  .\c^' Orle'an's"siat'ey. 7 

PCT  has  .been  substituted  for  Last  week  the  war  depart-  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  finws 

other  scarce  materials.  ment  acting  upon  earlier  recom-  Advocate  .  12 

Preliminary  estimates  for  the  mendations  by  Young  &  Rubi-  \i 

first  two  weeks  of  August  show  cam  approved  a  four  weeks  Reeord-American-Adv^'tis'e^  199 

collections  reaching  88%  of  the  radio  WAC  advertising  program  , _ _ 

goal  of  ISS.OIK)  tons  per  week,  to  start  September  4.  All  radio  I 

and  preliminary  July  estimates  stations  in  the  United  States  '  . . 

are  of  the  goal  of  667,000  were  notified  by  telegram  and  _ 


“Toilet  arlicitt 
certainly 
sell  fast 


w.  H.  Walt  section. 
Oeneral  Manager 
Upper  Darby  News 

“Most  of  my  time  is  spent  in 
retail  stores  and  about  half  of 
my  customers  let  me  write 
their  advertising.  Stores  in 
Upper  Darby  selling  toilet 
goc^s  and  cosmetics,  are  do¬ 
ing  one  whale  of  a  business 
these  days;  so  if  you  have 
anythdng  in  this  line  and 
would  like  to  pick  up  Mine 
fine  new  business,  through  me 
Upper  Darby  News  with  22,- 
500  circulation,  just  let  me 
know.  .. 

“We  also  publish  two  omer 
papers,  the  Germanto w n 
Courier  with  22.500  and 
Main  Line  Times  with  7,906 
circulation.  You  can  run  a 
ICIO-line  ad  in  all  three  papers 
once  a  week  for  52  weeks  for 
*1900  00.  To  reallv  get  me 
entire  market,  you  should  ^ 
use  any  one  of  Philadelphia  s 
good  dailies  in  addition  to  our 
three  papers. 

“Onr  total  circulation  of  over 
52,000  and  well  over  160j^ 
readers,  plus  our  more  than 
2,000  retailers  who  use  our 
napers,  are  a  gold  mine  for 
any  manufacturer.” 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greonwood  6050  _ 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

•—Oreerter  Clevsiasd 


Ohio’s  Secofld  Largest 
Market 

—28  Adjoceat  Ceaafiet 


■  OITOI  a  PVIIISHIR  f*r  As9sst  28,  1944 
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I'his  Peace  'Icilk 
Alakesv  Senwe 


You  don’t  have  to  translate  the  language  of  a  Mustang's  50 
calibre  guns  or  the  75  millimeter  cannon  talk  of  a  Mitchell 
bomber.  The  Japs  already  understand.  So  do  the  Nazis.  So 
let’s  keep  talking.  You  bet  you  can  help!  Think  of  it  this 


way.  The  Bonds  you  buy  help  build  these  fast -talking 
planes.  The  waste  fat  you  collect  helps  arm  them.  Waste 
paper  helps  ship  them,  and  gasoline  flies  them.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  say  a  few  words  of  this  kind  of  "peace  talk,"  too.’ 


P-51  Mustang  Fightor 


SflF-StAiiNO  OAS  TAMKt 


Xorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Paee 


THAT  IWAKi  MIAOHMit .  .  Ihf  B-2S  Milchell  homber,  A  T-6  Tnan  enmbat  trmintr,  P-51  Mustang  /ighler  (A  -35 

hghtfT -hombrr).  and  the  fi-24  l.ihrrator  homkrr  Sorth  American  Atiation.  Inc.  Member.  Aircrafl  War  Production  Council.  Inc. 
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Tribute  Paid  to 
Hearst,  Howey 
By  Gene  Fowler 


WrilM  Lattw  to  A^ton 
SloTMis,  RocoUing  His 
Nowspoper  Days 


A  tribute  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst  “as  a  grand  reporter” 
and  to  Walter  Howey,  executive 
editor  of  Hearst’s  Chicago  Her- 
ald-Amarican,  was  paid  by  Gene 
Fowler,  former  newspaperman 
and  biographer  of  John  Barry- 
more,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Ash¬ 
ton  Stevens,  dean  of  drama  cri¬ 
tics,  printed  in  the  latter's  Sun¬ 
day  Herald-Amerlcan  column. 

Bjr  way  of  introducing  Fow¬ 
ler's  letter,  Mr.  Stevens  paid  his 
com^iments  to  the  late  Alexan¬ 
der  Woollcott,  terming  him  “one 
of  the  best  by-liners  of  this  by¬ 
line  period,  when  practically 
evenrbody  on  the  payroll  signs 
his  stuff.”  Writing  to  his  edi¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Howey,  the  venerable 
Stevens  continues: 

“You  know,  Walter,  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  editors  pepper 
the  pages  of  their  papers  with 
by-lines  purely  to  preserve  their 
own  high  distinction.  I  have 
heard  my  wife  say,  vdien  intro¬ 
duced  to  one  at  your  un-by-lined 
aaaociates,  ‘he  must  be  a  very 
important  man;  I  never  see  his 
name  in  the  paper.’  ” 

Fowler  Doing  Autobiography 

Referring  to  Fowler  as  a 
great  by-liner,  Mr.  Stevens  re¬ 
vealed  that  Gene  is  apparently 
preparing  an  encore  for  his 
Barrymore  biography,  “Good 
Night,  Sweet  Prince,”  in  the 
shape  of  his  own  life  and  ad¬ 
ventures  as  a  newspaperman. 
Ashton  wrote  and  asked  Fowler 
if  he  had  been  “retracing  the 
scenes  of  his  early  crimes  in 
Denver  by  way  of  verifying  the 
legends  which  have  grown 
around  his  name  since  he  hit 
the  Jackpots  of  Pai±  Row, 
Hearst  Square  and  Hollywood 
Boulevard. 

Fowler,  who  rarely  answers 
a  direct  question  by  mail,  ad¬ 
mitted;  “I  ^prowled  around  the 
places  that*!  know  so  well,  and 
great  memories  were  restored  to 
the  benefit  of  my  second  or  third 
childhood.  Strangely  enough,  I 
covered  this  stoi^  as  if  it  was 
important  and  immediate  and 
done  under  the  orders  of  that 
great  editor,  Walter  Howey.” 


Mr.  Stevens  continued  to  quote 
Fowler: 

“Mr.  Howey,  who  now  occu¬ 
pies  a  high  and  deserved  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Hearst  service,  as 
you  know,  was  the  most  nimble 
and  resourceful  editor  I  ever 
worked  with  and  for.  He  is  a 
great  leader  because  he  never 
asks  a  man  to  go  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  that  he  wouldn't  undertake 
himself. 

“He  has  always  fought  for 
his  men  (and  occasionafly  with 
them)  and  has  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  members  of  his 
staff. 

“I  believe  that  some  one  even¬ 
tually  will  write  the  life  of  this 
bouncing  and  s^le  fellow.  He 
made  news  on  the  days  when 
there  was  no  news.  The  legends 
about  him  are  many,  bat  the 
facts  themselves  surpass  the 
tales. 

Boquet  oi  Roses 


Corporal  Edits 
Greenland's 


One  Doily  Paper 


By  Martin  Sheridan 
Boston  Globe  Correspondent 


“I  forget  the  name  of  the 
gang-leader  who  once  set  out  to 
get  even  with  Mr.  Howey  for 
one  of  his  exposes  of  crime  in 
Chicago.  At  any  rate,  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  generalissimo  of  the 
.underworld  had  threatened  to 
shoot  Mr.  Howey  on  sight— or 
even  in  the  dark,  if  necessary. 
Mr.  Howey  one  day  trailed  his 
would-be  assassin  into  a  flower 
shop  (not  Dion  O'Benion's). 
The  situation,  as  the  boys  say, 
was  tense.  The  super-gangster 
was  buying  a  corsage.  Mr. 
Howey  ordered  two  dozen  yel¬ 
low  roses  and  asked  that  they 
be  nut  in  a  box.  While  the  gang¬ 
ster's  corsage  was  being  fash¬ 
ioned,  Mr.  Howey,  embracing 
the  yellow  roses,  sidled  im  to 
his  enemy,  who  inquired:  ‘What's 
the  flowers  for?' 

“  'For  your  funeral,’  said  Mr. 
Howey,  slapping  two  dozen  yel¬ 
low  roses  into  the  face  of  his 
foe.  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
puss.  Howey  then  turned  his 
back  on  the  gangster  and  walked 
blithely  out  of  the  place.  This 
act  rather  cowed  the  criminal 
gentleman,  and  Mr.  Howey 
never  was  molested  by  him  or 
any  of  his  crew. 

“Most  persons  regarded  Mr. 
Hearst  as  a  publisher  and  editor. 
I  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
grand  reporter  and.  as  such,  I 
had  a  great  affection  for  him.  I 
still  have.  You  can  always  tell 
a  good  reporter  by  the  way  his 
nostrils  quiver  when  scenting 
news.  1  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is,  but  if  there  is  a 
story  on  the  horizon,  a  Hearst. 
a  Howey.  or  even  an  old  Fowler, 
seems  to  scent  it  like  a  beagle. 


An  Army  Base,  Greenland — 
The  only  daily  newspaper  or 
reasonable  fascimile  thereof  in 
Greenland  is  the  North  Star 
Sentinel,  edited  and  published 
by  Cpl.  Charles  H.  Foster  of 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  and  his 
assistant,  Pfc.  William  Labiak 
of  Danville.  Penn.  Published 
daily  except  Sunday,  the  Senti¬ 
nel  is  a  one-page  mimeographed 
(on  both  sides)  paper  except 
Thursday  when  a  10  or  12-page 
camp  edition  is  produced  with 
cartoons,  local  chit-chat  and 
prop  wash. 

Foster,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  special  ser¬ 
vice  and  athletic  officer,  Lt. 
Bonar  A.  Davis  of  Chicago,  who 
formerly  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Myles  Standish  in  Taunton. 
Mass.  ^itor  Foster  had  no 
newspaper  experience  before 
joining  the  Army. 

War,  national  and  sports  news 
is  sent  uncoded  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington,  usual¬ 
ly  arriving  in  the  morning. 
Every  story  must  be  publish^ 
as  transmitted,  although  Foster 
has  his  choice  of  two  or  three 
times  as  many  yarns  as  he  can 
use  at  any  one  time. 

The  Camp  Newspaper,  Service 


clip  sheet,  prepared  in 
York  and  mailed  to  service 
lications  throughout  the  world, 
contains  feature  stories,  amus¬ 
ing  paragraphs,  maps  and  ca^ 
toons  for  use  by  the  editors. 
Among  the  weekly  papers  in 
Greenland  receiving  this  ser 
vice  are  the  Fjord  Breeze,  Gold- 
bricker  and  the  Arctic  Howl. 

Stencils  with  pre-cut  cartoon 
by  well-known  artists  and  the 
comic  strip,  “Male  Call,”  drawn 
gratis  by  Milt  Caniff,  creator  of 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  are  seat 
to  the  mimeographed  papcn 
Cpl.  Foster  merely  cuts  out  the 
cartoons  he  desires  and  plaeti 
them  on  his  stencil. 

The  editor  and  his  assistant 
alternate  in  typing  the  stencils 
and  running  off  more  than  SOO 
copies  daily.  Typical  G1  gossip, 
most  of  which  is  contributed  by 
a  corps  of  reporters  wiffi  the 
several  companies  stationed 
here,  follows: 

“Durhead  Henderson  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  felt  right  at  home  the 
other  day.  Had  a  foot  inspee 
tion  which,  of  course,  necessi¬ 
tated  taking  off  shoes  and  socks. 
Said 'Henderson  as  he  pulled  off 
his  footwear,  'Never  could  get 
used  to  these  blankety-blank 
things!'  ” 

“Who  is  that  boy  behind  the 
PX  counter  going  out  of  his  way 
getting  candy  for  that  cer^ 
nurse?  .  .  .  The  other  day  Sgt 
Kohn  figured  that  he  had  1,416,- 
960  seconds  left  of  his  tour  of 
duty  in  Greenland.  That's  not 
half  bad  when  you  consider 
that  at  least  one-half  at  that 
will  be  sack  time  ( sleep  for 
you).” 


ADDED  STRENGTH 
TO  THE 

PRINTED  MESSAGE 


Advertise  in 

•[imaUeius 

Ndrthujestern  DnIO 


Today’s  paper  problems  place  unus¬ 
ual  burdens  on  the  users  of  printed 
matter.  Because  oftbe  1 40  ywars’ expe¬ 
rience  and  our  application  of  modern 
techniques,  Jobnson  Inks  afford  qual¬ 
ity  leproduction  that  helps  overcome 
many  current  difficulties  in  giving 
messages  added  strength,  extra  value. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 


Philadelphia  •  New  York  •  Chicago*  Boston  •  St.  Louis  •  Cleveiond 
Detroit  •  Baltimore  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas 


EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  August  2f,  )N4  l||p 


/  Thm  r  **  '^*>1  «.  in  ^ 

•!»»>  . 


Explaining  American  business  to  American 
homes  in  a  human  and  understandable  way 
—  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  now  a  monthly  feature  of  Armour  ad¬ 
vertising  in  leading  national  magazines. 

Reprinted  here  is  the  second  monthly  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  desk  of  Mr.  George  A.  Eastw  ood, 
President  of  Armour  and  Company. 


/  c;; 


GEORGE  A.  EASTWOOD 
Praident  of  Armour  and  Company 


"•"/••ii. 


Afr.  Eastti/ooJ’s  tditoruU 
oolumm  on  Amtrkan  bust- 
ntu  it  a  fraturo  of  tbo  now 
ArmomrAdrortaintmUad^ 
img  matiomai  magnrimii  tatk 
month. 
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By  Helen  Staunton 

WHEN  the  GI  turns  too  little  in  clubs  dia- 

starts  parleyvooing  learns  monds  and  too  late  un- 

how  to  the  der  the  table  may  looked  for 

there  is  one  American  custom  now  from  CT-NYNS,  which  has 
he  carries  with  him — a  custom  turned  from  Culbertson  —  who 
really  indigenous  to  the  U.  S. —  has  been  recently  interested 
reading  the  comic  strips.  Two  in  the  shape  of  the  post-war 
new  series  have  just  been  world — and  contracted  a  player 
added  by  Camp  Newspaper  ranked  in  the  first  10  every  year 

Service,  New  York,  to  the  syndi-  since  1935  and  who  has  been  p  *>•**,  jp ^ 

cated  strips  they  supply  the  boys  tagged  the  No.  1  player  in  1944, 

overseas.  “Gasoline  Alley”  and  Charles  H.  Goren.  He  s  been  HONOR  HELLINGER 

"Smilin’  Jack.”  both  furnished  writing  a  bridge  column  for  the  aswoTisir'  k-i..,,.  m,.,!,  uu  «h<.  .  a  v 

free  to  overseas  papers  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  for  three  PO^EGATHEHING  before  Mark  Helhnger  left  tor  Coast  .Bobei 
Chicago  Tribune -New  York  years.  Culbertson’s  contract  is  Beheve-It-Or-Not  R»P»fy.  Hellmger.  King  Features  colo^ 
News  Syndicat*  until  Oct.  1.  and  after  that  he  and  feature  writer,  and  Wilhom  A.  Curley,  editor  of  the  New  T«| 

Thev’ll  nrnhahiv  tv.  nnnonrinff  Koes  to  the  Des  Moines  REGISTER  Journal-American.  chat  at  a  luncheon  given  last  Friday  for  HeUbge 

4  Tribune  Syndicate.  by  I.  V.  Connolly.  KFS  president. 


Cartoon  Chat  trailer  truck  en  route  to  tk 

CHET  GOULD  crashed  Life 

magazine  this  week  in  a  har-  feeder.  D.  W.  Calvert,  ck^ 
rowing  sequence  which  pictured  manager  of  the 

him  as  grinding  out  those  horri-  rescued  them.  .  .  .  Writ  ^ 
ble,  horrifying  creatures  that  "ey  is  starting  a  new  Sun^i 
menace  CT-NYNS’  Dick  Tracy  comic  page  feature.  Pan^ta 
on  a  five-day,  40-hour  week  ®ct.  8  to  replace 
basis  and  never  missing  a  dead-  promises  to  be  a  slightly 
line.  Doubtless  it  takes  intestl-  em  Don  Qulxote-Sancho  Pun 
nal  fortitude  .  .  .  Fred  Har-  auair. 
man,  who  draws  “Red  Ryder”  .... 

for  NBA.  broke  his  arm  re-  Personals  and  Notes 
cently  at  a  square  dance,  but  ERICH  BRANDEIS,  who  for  tk 
keeps  right  on  drawing  with  a  last  six  and  a  half  years  has 
special  splint.  He  stepped  back-  been  promotion  manager  at 
wards  off  the  foot-high  plat-  KFS,  has  retired  to  his  net 
form,  he  explains.  adding,  farm  at  Brookfield  Centar 
“Neither  was  I  full  of  moose  Conn.,  but  he’ll  continue  his  col- 
milk  at  the  time.  Now  if  you  umn  “Looking  at  Life,”  wWch 
tell  anybody  the  truth  of  that, 

I'll  sure  take  to  the  woods”  .  .  . 

“Like  Rats  in  a  Trap”  was  the 
headline  in  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 

World-Herald  when  an  eight- 
state  midwest  truck  strike 
trapped  the  sturdy  “Li’l  Abner” 

( KFS ) ,  the  escape  artist  “Dick 
Tracy”  and  the  resourceful  “Lit¬ 
tle  Orphan  Annie”  (CT-NYNS) 


San  Francisco  bureau  of  NEA- 
Acme,  is  the  father  of  an  eight- 
pound  baby  boy,  bom  on  Auf 
18,  Louis  A.  Lauck,  IIL 


Ambitious  Composing  Room  Exocutivt 


TIME 


Alert,  trained,  union,  willing  composing  room  executlvs,  who 
can  give  the  right  supervision  and  typographical  appearanes  to 
a  live,  prize-winning  dally  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Must  be  aUe 
to  hit  deadlines;  amenable  to  changing  Ideas,  make-up.  espan- 
sions.  Shop  has  good  staff  due  to  fair  but  efficient  foremanehlp 
In  the  past. 


Tbe  Wcekiy  Ncwti—gstiof 
Editorial  ofFket  in 

CHICA80  DETROIT 

ATLANTA  LOS  ANSELES 

DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SUTTLE  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  WASNIN6T0N 

STOCKHOLM  MOSCOW 

ROME  RUENOS  AIRES 

MEXICO  CITY  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

HONOLULU  NEW  DELHI 

ANKARA  CAIRO 

CNUNUKINC 

Full  service*  of 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


A  good  salary,  In  a  progreaslve,  beautiful  Florida  city,  with  es* 
cellent  schools,  churches  and  recreation  attractions. 


Our  preference  Is  a  man  who  at  present  is  occupying  tbe  eeoood 
position  or  assistant  foremanehlp  on  a  dally  newspaper,  and  who 
feels  be  has  no  opportunity  for  advancement. 


We  think  we  have  a  real  opportunity  for  tbe  right  man.  (hw 
all  details  In  first  letter  which  we  will  bold  In  strictest  oon* 
fidence.  Box  888,  Editor  it  Publisher. 


Bridgehead  Captured 
A  NEW  twist  to  the  bidding  of 
spades,  hearts  and  those  mis¬ 
erable  collections  we  always  get 
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.miff* 


forthc 
in  has 
:er  It 
s  on 
Center 
lia  cd' 
whidi 


Reported  "Missing  in  action,"  he  was  found.  He  came  hack— carried  in  the  arms  of 
primitive  brown  man,  like  a  gift  to  the  world— and  he  lived  and  went  out  again, 
they  are  doing  this.  Now  —  even  as  we  read  these  lines  —  going  out  again  and 
again.  Their  heroism  is  our  constant  reminder  that  "never  before  in  history  have 
so  many  owed  so  much  to  so  few."  , 


Problems  of  reconversion  and  finance 
. . .  the  distribution  of  surplus  aircraft . . . 
international  agreements  and  our  pro* 
gram  of  security  .  .  .  establishment  of  a 
definite  airpower  policy  .  . .  encourage¬ 
ment  for  our  overworlced  airlines,  and 
modernization  of  domestic  airways. 

An  airminded  American  people  — 
insisting  upon  sound  legislative  planning 
now — can  make  of  our  airpower  assets 
the  greatest  hope  for  permanent  peace 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The  payment 
of  our  debt  to  the  men  who  come  back 
depends  upon  all  of  us  here  at  home. 


opened  during  w’ar  ,  .  .  American-built 
air  bases  throughout  the  world  . . .  some 
12,000  transport  planes,  compared  to  a 
pre-war  air  fleet  of  less  than  400  planes. 

This  is  American  airpower — over  .^0 
billion  dollars'  worth  since  Pearl  Harbor! 
Here  is  the  power  to  maintain  peace  and 
promote  human  betterment  throughout 
the  world.  Here  is  the  power  to  insure 
our  national  security  and  make  a  richer 
life  for  all  in  a  new  era  of  trade  and 
transportation. 

But  many  problems  must  he  faced  immedi¬ 
ately,  if  we  are  to  make  the  widest  and  wisest 
use  of  our  airpower  assets  after  the  war: 


What  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  flyers 
and  fighting  men  .  .  .  and  how  can  it  be 
paid.^ 

Our  debt  to  them  is  security — permanent 
peace— jobs,  and  a  better  life  than  they  left 
behind  .  .  .  and  we  who  help  to  build  the 
planes  they  fly  have  something  to  say  about 
how  that  debt  can  be  paid. 

Today,  the  plants,  skills  and  wartime 
developments  of  aviation  offer  us  our 
most  valuable  single  legacy  of  this  war. 
'  Nearly  200,000  planes  since  Pearl 
Harbor  . . .  2,000,000  skilled  workers  and 
3,000,000  superbly  trained  men  of  the 
air  ,  .  .  110,000  miles  of  new  air  routes 
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CLASSIFIED 

CAM's  Urged  to 
Watch  Federal 
Gov't  Controls 

Effect  of  Legislation 
On  Classification 
Future  Should  Be  Noted 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

Rumors  echoing  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  substantially  backed 
by  governmental  activities,  point 
to  the  fall  of  1944,  and  especially 
the  month  of  October,  as  the 
“opening  date"  for  the  greatest 
of  all  classified  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  post-war  program. 
Although  it  may  only  be  a  semi¬ 
cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
Japan  still  a  formidable  foe,  it 
will  afford,  at  least,  a  “dress  re¬ 
hearsal"  for  operation  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Despite  extensive  plans  that 
may  have  been  made,  there  are 
many  indications  that  classified 
advertising  has  yet  to  formulate 
a  final  and  over-all  program — a 
national  program,  sponsored  by 
all  newspapers  for  the  specific 
benefit  of  the  individual  news¬ 
paper.  Publishers  and  their  as¬ 
sociations,  classified  advertising 
managers  and  their  groups  must 
unite  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  free  enterprise  and  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  that 
will  be  charged  to  them  in  the 
post-war  era. 

Controls  Will  Continue 

Regardless  of  individual  po¬ 
litical  persuasion,  pre-  and  post¬ 
election  promises,  business  and 
industry,  governmental  controls 
will  continue  to  exist.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  this  administrative  legis¬ 
lation  and  subsidies,  which  will 
directly  and  indirectly  affect 
classified  advertising,  can  and 
should  be  determined  now — via 
the  "finishing  touches”  to  be  the 
post-war  programs.  A  watchful 
eye  on  proposed  and  anticipated 
legislation  is  most  important  for 
the  latter. 

Briefly,  the  Help  Wanted  col¬ 
umns  of  the  nation's  press  and 
the  intrinsic  value  of  this  fa¬ 
cility  to  any  and  all  economic 
and  social  structures  in  the 
peacetime  world  of  tomorrow 
should  be  zealously  guarded. 
The  War  Manpower  Commission, 
by  that  or  any  other  name,  has 
made  definite  plans  to  continue 
in  the  post-war  days.  Function¬ 
ing  as  a  free  employment  agency, 
it  is,  and  always  will  be  a  com¬ 
petitor  to  classified  advertising. 
As  a  wartime  emergency,  it  may 
have  been  necessary — admitting 
the  inefficiency  of  operation, 
trial  and  error  system  of  in¬ 
auguration,  and  including  the 
priority  referrals  plan,  which 
proved  in  a  recent  survey,  based 
upon  WMC  released  statements, 
that  approximately  40%  of  the 
applicants  were  referred  with 
75%  a  high  percentage  of  the 
referrals  wherein  hires  were 
effected. 

Incidentally,  if  the  priority  re¬ 
ferrals  plan  served  no  other 
purpose,  it  did  enlighten  the 
WMC.  Classified  advertising 


could  have  accomplished  a  more 
economic  and  effective  Job— un¬ 
hampered! 

Of  immediate  significance,  is 
the  pending  legislation,  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  due  for 
passage  in  September,  concern¬ 
ing  the  reconversion  of  govem- 
mental-held  properties— consum¬ 
er  goods  and  real  property.  At 
present,  the  Surplus  War  Prop¬ 
erty  Administration,  under  the 
direction  of  W.  L.  Clayton,  has 
assigned  the  disposal  of  various 
types  of  real  property  to  the 
National  Housing  Agency,  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  aforementioned  pending 
legislation  will  empower  this 
agency  to  function  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  The  Administration 
admits,  openly,  that  the  agency 
“it  appears  .  .  .  will  function  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the 
present  executive  order  agency.” 
Even  administration  spokesmen 
denounce  the  handling  of  the 
war  surplus  property  disposal. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Lit- 
tell  termed  it  “the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  pork  barrel  in  history” 
and  accused  Director  Clayton  of 
ignoring  views  of  his  Agricul¬ 
tural  Land  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Littell  protested  before  the 
Senate  National  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee  against  Clayton’s  turning 
over  farm  disposal  to  the  RFC. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  RFC 
policy  of  selling  to  brokers  was 
primarily  his  opposition.  Littell 
asserted  “the  broker’s  natural 
customer  is  the  man  with 
money.”  and  that  these  brokers 
are  interested  in  getting  high 
yalues  and  not  in  “social 
policies”  of  seeing  that  yeterans 
and  small  farmers  get  pref¬ 
erence. 

Classified  adyertising  could 
.serye  as  an  excellent  facility  in 
the  disposal  of  eovernmental- 
held  nroperties.  The  real  estate 
classification  has  been  priyileged 
to  publish  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  real  estate  sales 
offerings — nast  and  present. 

'The  continued  acceptance  of 
classified  advertising,  by  both 
reader  and  advertiser,  is  predi¬ 
cated  nnon  its  recognition  as  a 
resultful  meeting  place  for  both 
buver  and  seller.  It  should  and 
could  be  utilized  to  its  fullest 
extent  in  coniunction  with  the 
activities  of  the  Surplus  War 
Pronertv  Administration,  and 
other  governmental  agencies  as¬ 
sociated  with  it. 

Now,  in  the  pre-armistice 
period,  rather  than  in  the  post¬ 
war  era.  concerned  action  by 
nublishers  and  C^M’s  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  harness  the  full  potency 
of  classified  advertising  to  the 
tremendous  task  of  not  only  re¬ 
conversion  but  general  recon¬ 
struction  and  rehabilitation — as 
an  expedient,  patriotic  gesture. 

Tip  to  CAM’s:  Watch  the  Kil¬ 
gore  Bill.  George  Bill  and  all 
veteran  legislation.  They  are 
most  important,  directly  and  in¬ 
directly.  to  classified  advertising. 
m 

Fiftieth  Birthday 

The  Ptattsbvrph  Press-Revub- 
lican,  daily  of  Plattsburgh.  N.  Y.. 
marked  its  50th  anniversary 
Aug.  16. 


Post-War  Is 
Theme  of  NIAA 
Fall  Convention 

Preparation  for  post-war  ac¬ 
tion  on  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  the  primary  con¬ 
cern  of  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  when  they  meet  for 
their  twenty-second  annual  na¬ 
tional  conference  Sept.  22  and 
23  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

According  to  C.  Norman 
Kirchner,  conference  chairman, 
the  program,  developed  on  the 
theme  “Strategy  and  Action  for 
V-Days  Marketing,”  will  feature 
as  speakers  such  representatives 
of  business,  marketing  and  eco¬ 
nomic  fields  as  Ralph  Robey, 
Business  Tides  editor  of  News¬ 
week,  Whipple  Jacobs,  president 
Belden  Manufacturing  Co.;  Odin 
Thomas,  director.  Council  for 
Market  Development,  and  James 
Cleary,  vice-president.  Roche. 
Williams  and  Cleary. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses, 
round-table  discussions  and  con¬ 
ferences  are  scheduled  as  well  as 
special  activities  for  the  woman 
representatives. 

Advance  registration  indicates 
a  record  attendance,  stated  Mr. 
Kirchner,  who  is  associated  with 
the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.  Members  of  his  committee 
are  Frederic  I.  Lackens,  presi¬ 
dent.  NIAA,  Hays  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.;  Mildred  Webster,  secre¬ 
tary,  NIAA  headquarters;  Ray 
Guy,  assistant  general  chairman 
of  the  convention,  Newsweek: 
Walter  H.  Yogerst.  also  an  as¬ 
sistant  general  chairman,  Bodine 
Electric  Co.;  Fred  G.  Jones, 
Creamery  Pkg.  Mfg.  Co.;  A.  B. 
Wilder.  Amon  Brooks  Wilder. 
Inc.;  Baird  Rogers,  Belden  Mfg. 
Co.;  Robert  L.  Hoover,  Vogue- 
Wright  Studios;  C.  W.  Merriken. 
Jr..  Simmon  s-Boardman  Co.; 
L.  B.  Rhodes,  Lyon  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.;  George  C.  McNutt. 
R.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  Inc.;  J.  D. 
Ayotte,  Photo-Press,  Inc.;  S.  J. 
Fairweather,  General  Exhibits 
&  Displays,  Inc.,  and  L.  J. 
Schanz,  Mercoid  Corp. 

■ 

Prize  Contest  Sparks 
Carrier  Stamp  Sales 

Carrier  boys  in  Pacific  Coast 
states  are  selling  War  Savings 
Stamps  with  renewed  vigor  as 
the  result  of  a  plan  worked  out 
between  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  Maritime  Commission  and 
circulation  managers’  associa¬ 
tions  by  which  the  boys  compete 
for  the  honor  of  having  their 
mothers  christen  a  merchant  ves- 
.sel.  Contest  period  is  July  15  to 
Sept.  9. 

The  boys  work  on  a  quota  sys¬ 
tem,  earning  credits  for  their 
sales.  Quotas  are  based  on  the 
individual  boy’s  average  sales  in 
the  eight-week  period  preceding 
July  15.  Credits  equal  one-half 
of  quotas  and  are  added  to  sales 
increases  over  the  eight- week 
period  to  determine  total  sales 
volume  reported. 

Boys  who  have  not  sold  stamps 
prior  to  July  15  receive  a  credit 
equal  to  half  their  sales  during 
the  contest  period.  This  credit 
is  added  to  total  sales  to  give 


total  sales  volume  reported  An 
sales  are  calculated  in  unite  a 
10-cent  stamps. 

The  winning  carrier  and  hk 
mother  will  be  sent  to  the  utiit,. 
yard  nearest  their  home  when 
the  launching  ceremony  will  te 
held  on  National  Newspaner  Rm 
Day,  Oct.  7.  ■ 

Want  a  Wife? 

Try  a  Want-Ad 

Unless  “some  good  old  bache 
lors  on  the  staff”  of  the  Rhine 
lander  (Wis.)  News  are  with¬ 
holding  some  juicy  answers  to 
the  ,  ad  of  a  “gent  with  means 
for  ’a  wife,  that  "gent”  is  getting 
good  returns  for  his  maximum 
of  35  cents  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  5, 
pg.  22 ) ,  and  the  News  is  getting 
more  of  this  moderately  profit¬ 
able  advertising. 

Although  suspicious  of  those 
possible  bachelors,  the  adver 
tiser  wrote  the  News,  praising 
results. 

"I  think  you  get  more  results 
than  some  others  did.”  he  wrote 
and  added  that  he  would  “like 
to  complemize  if  the  price  isnt 
too  heigh  as  you  seem  to  get  rr 
sults.” 

■ 

Denver  Daily  Cuts 
Monday  Classified 

The  Rocky  Mountain  New. 
published  mornings  including 
Sundays  at  Denver  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain,  on  Aug 
14  started  elimination  of  its  Mon¬ 
day  classified  ad  pages.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  said: 

“Because  of  the  new^rin; 
shortage,  classified  advertising  is 
omitted  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  today  and  will  be 
omitted  on  future  Mondays  until 
the  newsprint  supply  increases" 

■ 

Carriers'  Picnic 

Between  400  and  500  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  car 
riers  attended  a  big  “Bomb  To¬ 
kyo”  picnic,  August  24.  following 
a  three-week  campaign  for  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Each  carrier  securing 
a  minimum  of  10  bombs  (pointsi 
for  new  business  on  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  papen. 
attended  the  picnic.  Obtaining 
of  three  bombs  amounted  to  a 
“direct  hit,”  and  one  dirwt  hit 
.supplied  a  chance  on  10  bicycles  i 
which  were  given  away.  Thir 
teen  carriers  with  highest 
received  cash  awards  of  $18.75 


WANTED: 

Pony  Atttopicrtw 

Factory  rdauilt  Pony  Autoplatts 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  atteched  .  - 
not  in  use  ..  .  let  us  make  yjm  > 
liberal  offer  for  it  Send  details  to 

Wood  NtwwMdr  Moohlinry  Owdoftjjw 
.  PIdidflold.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  OHoo:  501  5tt 
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What  else  that  you  huy  has  Gone  Down  So  Much? 


The  reason  is  that  fire  preven¬ 
tion  services  maintained  voluntar¬ 
ily  by  leading  insurance  companies 
have  steadily  reduced  fire  losses. 
And  these  savings  have  been 
passed  along  in  lowered  insurance 
costs.  After  fire  losses,  taxes  and 
other  necessary  expenses  have 
been  paid,  but  before  Federal  In¬ 
come  Taxes,  less  than  2%c  of  the 
average  premium  dollar  remains. 


Even  the  war  news  would  be 
overshadowed  if  tomorrow’s 
papers  carried  the  headline  “Cost 
of  Living  Tumbles  40%. ”  Actually, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  war 
to  the  start  of  this  one,  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  by  approxi¬ 
mately  that  amount. 

In  the  past  30  years,  while  other 
things  climbed,  the  average  cost  of 
fire  insurance  has  been  reduced  by 
more  than  40%. 


Fire  Prevention  Week  — 

A  Public  Service  to  Your  Community 
—  October  8-14 

Your  support  of  Fire  Prevention 
Week  in  your  community  may  save 
property  and  lives,  and  help  safe¬ 
guard  production  and  jobs. 


Do  you  sometimes  want  facts  about 
the  nation’s  fire  causes— number  of 
fires— fire  costs— model  building  or 
wiring  codes— or  other  information 
about  fires,  fire  prevention  or  the 
fire  insurance  business?  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 
gladly  help  you  get  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  facts  and  figures  available. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  STRfET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


TUNE  IN  . . .  LELAND  STOWE  . . .  World- 
famous  Nows  Analyst  Evary  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  on  Blue  Network.  See  your  newspaper 
for  time  and  stotion. 


Upplft  Maintained  by  leading  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panics  for  public  service  in  fire  prevention,  arson  suppres¬ 
sion  and  as  a  clearing  house  for  fire  insurance  facts. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

War's  Demands 
Speed  Army 
Photo  Service 

Acm*  'Transcmvvr" 

S«rvM  cn  Standard  for 
Radiophoto  Equipment 

By  Jock  Price 

The  speed  with  which  war 
pictures  are  transmitted  from 
the  front  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  is  the  result  of  far¬ 
sightedness  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Army  and  civilian 
radiophoto  engineers.  The  tempo 
is  being  increased  constantly  and 
now  photos  taken  of  an  action 
are  published  in  American  news¬ 
papers  within  a  few  hours  after 
being  made. 

Although  Army  photographic 
facilities  had  been  developed  to 
some  extent  between  the  last 
war  and  this  one  there  was  no 
provision  for  radiophoto  trans¬ 
mission  until  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  Third  Army 
maneuvers  in  Texas  three  years 
ago.  The  story  is  provided  by 
the  Signal  Corps  and  offers  some 
interesting  information  about  the 
development  and  progress  of  the 
radiophoto  transmission  now  em¬ 
ploy^  by  the  Army. 

Inspired  by  Stoner 

At  that  time  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
E.  Stoner,  chief  of  Army  Com¬ 
munications  Service,  was  Signal 
Officer  with  the  Third  Army  in 
Texas.  His  executive  officer,  then 
as  now,  was  Colonel  Carl  H. 
Hatch.  After  they  had  finished 
a  training  problem  one  day  in 
December,  1941,  General  Stoner 
began  to  think  out  loud.  The 
conversation  ran  something  like 
this: 

Stoner:  “There  is  too  much 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  our 
operations  maps.  All  other  phases 
of  our  communications  are  fast, 
but  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
we  could  speed  up  those  maps. 
Now,  if  we  could  send  them  by 
wire  or  radio  .  . 

Hatch:  "Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  news  services  are 
transmitting  photographs  by  wire 
and  radio.  If  we  had  the  equip¬ 
ment  we  should  be  able  to  do  the 
same  with  our  maps." 

Stoner;  "Well,  why  don't  we 
get  the  equipment  and  have  a 
try  at  it?  See  what  you  can  do. 
Hatch.” 

Colonel  Hatch  arranged  for 
tests  with  commercial  equip¬ 
ment  and  experiments  adapting 
the  apparatus  to  military  use 
were  successful.  When  General 
Stoner  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  War  Department’s  fixed  com¬ 
munications  in  1942,  he  promptly 
activated  a  landline  telephoto 
network  for  the  transmission  of 
official  maps  and  charts. 

The  War  Department  had 
adopted,  meanwhile,  a  policy  of 
informing  the  public  as  quickly 
and  accurately  as  possible  on 
the  progress  of  the  war.  News 
reports  from  the  battlefronts 
were  transmitted  quickly,  but 
pictures  were  delayed  by  the  dis¬ 
tances  involved.  Radiophoto 
equipment  was  ordered  and  oper¬ 


ON  SOUTH  PACme  BEAT 

LIEUT.  COMM.  PEYTON  ANDERSON.  USNR.  of  Macon.  Ga..  and 
Lieut.  Frank  Gilbreth.  of  Raleigh.  N.  C..  meet  in  an  officers'  lounge 
in  the  South  Pacific  theater  of  war.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph  and  News,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  commander.  Seventh 
Fleet  as  fleet  public  relations  officer.  Gilbreth.  former  Raleigh  bureau 
manager  of  Associated  Press,  is  photographic  officer  with  one  of  the 
South  Pacific  air  wings.  Neither  knew  that  the  other  wcu  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  when  they  bumped  into  eoch  other. 


ator-technicians  sent  to  the  the¬ 
aters  of  operations. 

From  the  North  African  cam¬ 
paign  through  the  two  invasions 
of  France,  this  Signal  Corps  ser¬ 
vice  has  transmitted  pictures 
fresh  from  the  battlefields  to  the 
U.S.  for  publication  within  a  few 
hour^  of  the  actual  events.  The 
first  pictures  on  the  Normandy 
and  Riviera  invasions  were 
flashed  to  Washington  Within 
two  hours  of  the  release  of  com¬ 
muniques  announcing  the  cam¬ 
paigns,  for  publication  the  same 
day.  Fifty  photographs  were 
transmitted  on  the  Normandy 
D-day,  and  601  during  the  first 
week  of  action. 

For  Official  Matter 

Nominally,  the  Army  radio- 
photo  network  was  designed  for 
the  transmission  of  official  pic¬ 
tures — some  for  public  dissemi¬ 
nation — taken  by  Signal  Corps 
and  other  photographers  in  the 
armed  forces.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  competition 
with  commercial  communica¬ 
tions  companies,  but  in  many 
cases  Army  stations  have  been 
established  in  the  combat  zones 
where  no  commercial  facilities 
existed. 

The  Army  agreed  to  transmit 
pictures  in  such  cases  for  the 
major  news  picture  syndicates 
on  a  pool  basis.  These,  together 
with  Signal  Corps  photographs, 
were  released  through  the  War 
Department  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations  to  Acme  Newspictures, 
the  Associated  Press,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  and  others. 

Army  Communications  Service 
threw  its  radiophoto  facilities 
open  to  the  news  agencies  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion  because  com¬ 
mercial  facilities,  already  over¬ 
burdened.  could  not  handle  the 
traffic.  Except  in  emergencies 
involving  stories  of  major  public 


interest,  originating  at  points 
where  commercial  equipment  is 
unavailable,  the  practice  of  han¬ 
dling  even  “pool”  pictures  has 
been  discontinued. 

When  the  idea  for  military  use 
of  telephoto  was  in  its  embryo 
stage  (the  Army  at  that  time 
had  no  facsimile  facilities),  the 
obvious  need  was  for  a  compact, 
simply-operated  machine  capa¬ 
ble  of  both  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing,  and  which  could  be  used 
with  a  minimum  of  associated 
equipment.  Such  a  machine  was 
found  in  the  Acme  transceiver 
which,  divided  into  units,  could 
be  packed  into  two  suitcases. 
L.  A.  Thompson,  chief  telephoto 
engineer  for  Acme,  assisted  in 
field  experiments  which  were 
successfiil  over  field  telephone 
wire  and  radio  channels,  with 
reception  either  positive  or 
negative. 

The  network  itself  literally 
grew  out  of  a  broom  closet.  The 
net  control  station  was  set  up  in 
the  old  Munitions  Building  in 
Washington,  where  the  only 
available  space  was  the  broom 
closet,  which  was  renovated  to 
hold  the  equipment  and  provide 
a  darkroom  for  the  photographic 
processing.  A  private  first  class, 
Joseph  E.  Dunn,  was  the  first 
operator  and  has  remained  to 
become,  as  a  master  sergeant, 
non  -  commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  the  far-flung  network. 

Other  original  stations  wp*‘e 
located  at  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y,;  the 
Presideo  at  San  Francisco,  and 
at  Gulf  Sector  headquarters  in 
New  Orleans.  Traffic  consisted 
principally  of  weather  maps  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  of 
chart  material  used  in  combat¬ 
ing  the  German  submarine  men¬ 
ace.  Telephoto  served  a  highly 
useful  purpose  from  the  start, 
and  stations  were  added  at  other 
points  throughout  the  country. 

Experiments  in  radiophoto  con¬ 


tinued,  meanwhile,  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fading  and  atmospherk 
disturbances  reduced  by  incor 
porating  the  frequency  module- 
tton  principle  into  the  equip¬ 
ment,  while  still  using  volw 
amplitude  modulated  channeb 
for  long  distance  transmission. 

In  February,  1943,  Capt.  Le*. 
rence  D.  Prehn  and  Sgt.  Peter 
Gianacopoulos  were  sent  to  Al¬ 
giers  to  install  the  first  overseu 
station.  A  simple  test  picture 
was  sent  across  the  ocean  more 
than  a  hundred  times  before 
technicians  were  satisfied.  It  wu 
discovered  that  best  results  were 
obtained  by  using  a  specially- 
keyed  light  print  because  the 
transmission  process  added  con¬ 
trast  to  the  picture. 

Photographs  of  the  capture  of 
Gafsa,  radioed  to  this  country 
and  eagerly  published,  sent  the 
overseas  service  off  to  a  flyini 
start. 

Later,  other  stations  were  es¬ 
tablished  at  Brisbane,  Australia; 
Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea;  Lon¬ 
don;  Honolulu;  Caserta,  Italy; 
Burma,  and  recently  at  Cher¬ 
bourg,  France,  by  operators  and 
technicians  trained  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  Washington  station  by  Army 
Communications  Service. 

A  station  also  was  installed  at 
the  Army  News  Service  in  New 
York,  from  where  sports  and 
other  non-war  pictures  were  re¬ 
layed  through  Washington  to 
overseas  areas  for  publication  in 
Army  newspapers  as  a  moral* 
factor. 

■ 

Plain  Dealer  Sends 
L720  on  Lake  Trip 

Cleveland,  Aug.  19 — A  crowd 
of  1,720,  mostly  children,  en¬ 
joyed  the  7th  annual  Playground 
Pentathlon  Trip  sponsored  by 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  from 
this  city  to  Cedar  Point,  0.,  on 
the  Steamship  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  last  Wednesday. 

One  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  ma¬ 
jor  promotions  each  summer,  the 
trip  is  a  reward  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  use  the  city’s  play¬ 
grounds  during  the  summer  and 
attain  high  rank  in  five  play¬ 
ground  activities  which  range 
from  sports  to  arts  and  crafts, 
safety,  etc. 

The  Plain  Dealer  through  this 
annual  program  endeavors  to 
promote  good  citizenship  among 
the  10,000  summer  playground 
occupants. 
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For  Forty  Years  a  Dream 


Today  marks  the  introduction  of 
the  most  important  advance  in  tire 
making  since  America’s  synthetic  rubber 
program  was  launched. 

For  40  years— ever  since  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry  learned  that  mixing  carbon  black 
with  rubber  would  make  tires  wear  longer 
—chemists  have  dreamed  of  some  method 
of  doing  this  mixing  while  the  rubber 
was  still  in  latex  (liquid)  form. 

One  of  the  chief  bottlenecks  in  tire 
building  has  always  been  milling  .  .  .  the 
laborious,  time  consuming  process  by 
which  carbon  black  and  chemicals  are 
mixed  with  "dry”  rubber  in  huge 
Banbury  mills. 

WITH  THE  ADVENT  OF  WAR  and 

synthetic  rubber  .  .  .  this  bottleneck  in 
milling  had  to  be  broken  if  America  was 
to  lick  its  tire  production  crisis.  And, 
America  needed  a  better  method  of  mill¬ 
ing  if  maximum  wear  was  to  be  gotten 
from  synthetic  rubber  tires. 

Recognized  leader  in  building  Top- 
Quality  tires  .  .  .  always  known  for  its 
ability  to  get  more  mileage  out  of  rub¬ 
ber  .  .  .  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  again  has  shown  the  way  in 
scientific  research. 

In  its  government  owned  synthetic 
plant  at  Baytown,  Texas  .  .  .  General  Tire 


now  is  mixing  carbon  black  with  synthetic 
rubber  in  liquid  stage. 

America  can  look  forward  to  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  number  of  synthetic  tires 
produced . . .  and  to  a  better  tire . . .  because: 

. . .  milling  time  is  reduced  one-third 

. . .  consumption  of  essential  power 
is  reduced  20% 

.  .  .  manpower  needed  for  milling  is 
reduced  sharply,  with  men  freed 
to  operate  tire  building  machines 

.  .  .  mileage-adding  carbon  black  is 
evenly  dispersed  throughout  the 
rubber  .  . .  giving  equal  wearing 
qualities  everywhere. 

SO  IMPORTANT  IS  THIS  new  develop¬ 
ment  that  highest  priorities  were  granted 
to  permit  immediate  production.  Millions 
of  pounds  of  this  new  rubber  will  be 
produced  by  General  Tire  at  Baytown 
.  .  .  and  General’s  scientific  secret  will  be 
given  to  competitive  companies  so  that 
the  industry’s  milling  capacity  may  be 
sharply  increased  at  a  time  when  America 
is  in  desperate  need  of  tires. 

THE  DREAM  OF  RUBBER  CHEMISTS 

has  come  true.  Great  new  avenues  of  re¬ 
search  have  been  opened.  From  this  begin¬ 
ning,  new  processes  .  .  .  and  better  rub¬ 
bers  . . .  can  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 


THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

MUtON,  ONH)  •  WABASH,  INDIANA  •  HUNTNIGTON,  W.  VIRGINIA  •  BAYTOWN.  TEXAS  •  BARNESVILLE.  GEORGM  •  WACO.  TEXAS 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 


Post  and  was  entitled  “Fable  of 
the  Skulls — No  Fable.” 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York 
City  department  store,  used  a 
large  space  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  week  to  announce  the 
signing  of  leases  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  stores.  Reproducing  the 
seal  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  ad  is  captioned  "We  have 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  City 
of  New  York.”  The  copy  ex¬ 
plains,  “Our  present  and  post¬ 
war  plans  which  provide  for  ex¬ 
tensive  expansion  within  the 
city  are  a  concrete  expression 
of  that  faith.” 

“Advertising  and  the  War  Ef¬ 
fort.”  an  editorial  appearing  in 
Colliers,  Aug.  26,  was  used  by 
them  as  an  advance-issue  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  Aug.  18.  The 
editorial,  which  was  cited  by  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  dis¬ 
cusses  advertisings  excellent 
record  of  public  service  since 
Pearl  Harbor  and  points  out  that 
the  war  has  enabled  it  to  prove 
its  importance  to  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system. 

Greenberg  Publisher.  Inc.,  has 
appointed  Blaine-Thompson  Co. 
to  handle  its  advertising,  and 
plans  newspaper,  magazine  and 
radio  campaigns  in  major  book 
markets  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Newspaper  insertions  of 
varying  size  will  begin  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  will  run  twice  each 
month. 

Granted  a  new  route  into  the 
Boston  and  Hartford  area. 
United  Air  Lines  starts  this 
week  a  campaign  of  1.000-line 
and  420-line  advertisements  in 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springiield 
and  Hartford  newspapers, 
through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc. 
Copy  tells  about  the  advantages 
of  United's  direct,  short,  one- 
line  service  over  the  famous 
Main  Line  Airway  to  Chicago 
and  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  National  Industrial  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  council. 

The  Manhattan  Soap  Co.. 
maker  of  Sweetheart  Toilet 
Soap,  has  appointed  Duane 
Jones  Co.  as  its  advertising 
agent,  effective  Sept.  1. 

Consolidated  Royal  Chemi¬ 
cal  Co.  has  named  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Krank's 
Shave-Kreem,  effective  Sept.  1. 

Sharp  &  Shearer,  Inc.,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Blaine- 
Thompson  Co.  to  direct  its  ad¬ 
vertising  on  Sharp's  Cough 
Drops.  A  radio  campaign  will 
start  in  October  and  plans  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paigns  are  now  underway. 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.  marked  the  85th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  the  first  oil 
well — the  Drake  Well,  Titusville, 
Pa. — with  1,000-line  insertions  in 
75  newspapers  in  the  East.  The 
ads  also  ran  in  selected  trade  pa¬ 
pers  and  were  prepared  by  Len- 
nen  &  MitehelL.  Inc. 


Cooper  Wells  &  Co.,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Mich.,  maker  of  Admira¬ 
tion  and  Iron  Clad  Hosiery,  has 
named  Goldman  &  Gross,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

To  handle  the  advertising  of 
Hyde  Park  Beer,  Hyde  Park 
Breweries  Assn.,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gardner  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis. 

Holden.  Stedman  &  Moore,  De¬ 
troit.  has  been  appointed  to  di¬ 
rect  the  advertising  for  Michi¬ 
gan  Mutual  Liability  Co.,  De¬ 
troit. 

Robinson  -  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  has 
named  John  H.  Owen,  Inc.,  to 
handle  the  advertising  for  Dry 
Imperator  Champagne. 

Sessions  Clock  Co..  Forest- 
ville.  Conn.,  maker  of  electric 
clocks,  has  appointed  Horton- 
Noyes  Co..  Providence,  to  direct 
its  advertising. 

Pratt  Industries,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automobile  mufflers, 
has  named  Moser  &  Cotins.  Inc., 
Utica,  to  handle  its  advertising. 

As  a  preliminary  to  their 
117th  anniversary  advertising. 
Hearns.  New  York  department 
store,  devoted  a  full-page  tab¬ 
loid  size  ad  in  New  York  papers 
to  listing  brand  names  it  carries. 
A  copy  inset  told  of  Hearn's  age- 
old  policy  to  feature  brand 
names  “because  they  assure  the 
highest  possible  quality,  work¬ 
manship  and  value.” 

Highlighted  by  three  cartoon 
characters  named  “Tough  It, 
Taste  It  and  Toast  It,”  the 
Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  launched  a  newspaper 
campaign  boosting  Freihofer 
bread.  Advertisements  are  go¬ 
ing  into  daily  newspapers  of 
Philadelphia  and  Chester.  Pa., 
and  Camden,  Millville  and  Vine- 
land.  N.  J.  Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising,  Philadelphia,  has 
charge  of  the  account. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ARTHUR  M.  SEMONES.  vice- 

president  of  Henri.  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  Inc..  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the 
company.  Semones  has  been 
with  Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald 
singg  its  inception,  and  vice- 
president  the  last  12  years. 

John  E.  McMillan,  formerly 
vice-president  in  charge  of  cre¬ 
ative  production  at  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  vice-president  in  charge  of 
radio  and  television  program¬ 
ming  of  the  Hutchins  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co..  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Alberto  P.  Noriega  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co. 

Westmore  Willcox,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  partner  of  the  investment 
banking  firm  of  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  board  of  the  American 
Overseas  Advertising  Service, 
Inc. 

Harrison  T.  McClung,  now 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson's  western  of¬ 
fices,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  made  a 
vice-president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Walter  Loper,  Pacific  Coast 


manager  of  This  Week,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council-Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  sponsor¬ 
ship  committee. 

Albert  R.  Callies,  head  of  the 
media  department,  Haakon  Gro- 
SETH,  in  charge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  Howard  B.  Kettin,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-presidents  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc. 

Adin  Davis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Worthington  Pump  and 
Machinery  Corp.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  York  chapter  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Association. 

A.  R.  Whitman,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc., 
has  returned  to  active  work  with 
the  agency  following  an  18- 
month  leave  of  absence  during 
which  he  worked  with  the  OWI 
and  the  OPA  in  Washington. 

W.  W.  Breslin.  formerly  with 
the  Byron  G.  Moon  Co..  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  media  department  of 
Wendell  P.  Colton  Co. 

Chester  MacCracken  has  been 
appointed  radio  program  director 
of  Doherty.  Clifford  and  Shen- 
field.  Inc.  Mr.  MacCracken  was 
previously  associated  with  Ped¬ 
lar.  Ryan  &  Lusk. 

Albert  Weisbord  has  resigned 
from  his  post  as  associate  art 
director  of  the  Peck  Advertising 
Agency  to  join  M-G-M  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  advertising  manager. 
Silas  F.  Seadler. 

Frederick  B.  Duncan,  vice- 
president,  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
has  been  appointed  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  course  committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York. 


Marie  L.  Brennan,  previously 
assistant  account  executive  at 
Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  has  ioinH 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield  ^ 
assistant  secretary  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Velma  Coates  f.,. 
merly  with  Benton  &  Bowles  has 
joined  the  agency  to  take  charce 
of  radio  commercial  traffic  Ruth 
Lovecaire,  also  from  Benton  & 
Bowles,  has  joined  the  agency 
as  radio  commercial  writer. 

Harry  Bird.sall.  until  recently 
design  director  lor  Norman  Bel 
Geddes,  has  joined  Brisacher 
Van  Norden  &  Staff  as  art  di¬ 
rector  in  the  New  York  office. 

Ernest  A.  Holmes,  formerly 
with  Arthur  Kudner.  Inc.  and 
Kenyon  Research  Corp.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  re 
search  and  marketing  division  of 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc. 

Charles  O.  Puffer,  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  account 
executive  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  has  joined 
Goodkind.  Joice  &  Morgan,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  in  an 
executive  capacity. 


Leslie  N.  Daniels,  Jr,,  for¬ 
merly  of  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Chicago,  and  Benton  and 
Bowles,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  Duane 
Jones  Co. 

Horace  H.  Nahm,  Hooven  Let¬ 
ters,  Inc.,  has  been  chosen  vice- 
chairman  in  charge  of  clinics 
of  the  Advertising  and  Selling 
Course  Committee  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York. 


Fred  Hofer  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  production  and  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  Grant  Advertising.  Inc, 
Previously  Mr.  Hofer  had  been  • 
associated  with  Erwin  Wasey  & 
Co.  and  the  Pioneer  Ice  Cream 
division  of  the  Borden  Co. 


Albert  Lewis,  formerly  media 
head  of  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk,  has 
become  associated  with  the 
Harry  Hayden  Co.,  nromotion 
and  advertising  consultants. 

SucREN  Ermoyan.  former  art 
director  for  Beaumont  and  Hoh- 
man.  Kansas  City,  and  George 
M.  Failes,  until  recently  asso¬ 
ciate  art  director  on  the  AP  ac¬ 
count  for  Paris  and  Peart,  have 
been  added  to  the  art  staff  of 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 


Russell  Wertz,  sales  manager 
of  the  printing  division  of  C.  E. 
Sheppard  Co.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  War  Activ¬ 
ities  Council  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

John  W.  Swallow,  formerly 
program  director  for  NBC  in 
Hollywood  and  still  acting  presi¬ 
dent  of  Television  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  radio  opera¬ 
tions  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc, 


Miguel  De  La  Cruz,  formerly 
with  Chilean  Line  and  NBC  in 
New  York,  has  joined  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.'s  Chilean  office. 

E.  L.  Baumiller,  with  Pedlar. 
Ryan  &  Lusk  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  been  appointed  media 
director  of  the  agency  in  charge 
of  all  radio  and  publication 
media  plans. 

Lt.  John  R.  Montgomery,  Jr., 
has  joined  the  copy  department 
of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell.  Inc., 
after  18  months  of  Army  service. 
He  was  previously  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  for 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  New 
York,  and  promotion  manager 
of  Newsweek.  Other  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  agency  staff  are; 
Winfield  S.  Hatch,  production 
department,  and  Frances  Schil¬ 
ler  and  Ferol  Stratton,  copy 
department. 

Joe  Kaplan,  who  entered  the 
maritime  service  in  1943,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  position  as 
account  executive  with  Sterling 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 


Miss  Margaret  E.  Hughes  has 
been  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Advertising  and 
Sales  Club  of  Toronto. 
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Why  don’t  you  “settle  down” 
while  you’re  still  young 


'7//, 


This  is  a  home 

No,  not  just  a  house — but  a 
favored  spot  where  people 
live  and  sleep  and  eat  and 
work  and  have  fun. 

To  the  man  who  sells  things 
that  make  living  easier  and 
more  pleasant,  it  represents 
1/2,201,421  of  the  fine  New 
England  family  market. 

Busy  NEW  ENGLAND  is  a 
great  place  for  you  to  settle 
down  —  now,  while  you’re 
still  young — to  steady,  in- 
tpnswe  selling. 


This  is  cm  anchor 

Hook  it  to  a  boat  and  it  will 
keep  it  from  drifting  —  or 
worse. 

Selling-wise  it  makes  a  very 
sensible  analogy.  Comes  the 
topsy-turvy  and  turmoil 
when  postwar  markets  start 
to  readjust  to  new  patterns. 
New  England  can  be  a  great 
anchor  for  many  a  national 
advertiser. 

Its  inherent  stability  —  its 
ready  reconversion  of  both 


industry  and  consumers — its 
high  living  standards  —  its 
brand  loyalty  ...  all  make  it 
a  sturdy  anchor  for  holding 
fast  your  entire  market  oper¬ 
ation. 


This  is  a  stick  of  type 

Justify  it  in  column  widths, 
rack  it  up  with  heads  and 
subheads,  and  it’s  the  meat 
and  mashed  potatoes  and 
salad  that  make  a  newspaper 
such  healthful  reading  diet 
for  New  Englanders. 

Throw  in  some  extra  dis¬ 
play,  colorful  pictures,  dra¬ 
matic  layout — and  you  have 
an  advertisement. 

Put  it  in  a  spot  where  it  has 
lots  of  traffic  to  stop — yes, 
ive  mean  New  England  netvs- 
paper s — and  merchandise 
starts  to  move. 

Nowhere  will  you  find  so  in¬ 
tensive  a  network  of  news¬ 
papers  as  in  Busy  NEW 
ENGLAND.  That’s  the  big 
reason  you  can  afford  to  sell 
this  market  so  intensively. 


This  is  a  good  habit 

A  great  place  to  sell  things 
is  where  people  make  things. 
That  means  Busy  NEW 
ENGLAND.  A  great  way  to 
sell  things  here  is  .  .  .  via 
New  England  newspapers. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Are  you  in  all  the  New 
Elngland  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchastar  Union  Laadar  (MU) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timai  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prats  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MRE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  &  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entorprisa-TImas  (E.) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gazatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Ttmas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Plttsfiald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Waning 
GazaHa  (MtE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pest  (S) 

Bridgapert  Post-Talagram  (MU) 
Dan^ry  Naws-Timat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  fS) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Now  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistor  (US) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Butlatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watorbury  Rapubllcan  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapubllcan  A  Amarican 
(EAS) 
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Linage  and  Good  Will 
In  Canning  Campaigns 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  97  in  a  series) 
DURING  the  past  three  years 

this  writer  has  collected  many 
booklets  and  recipe  books  that 
have  to  do  with  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Necessity,  the  old  mother 
of  invention,  forced  us  into  this 
collection  drive.  One  of  our 
customers  packs  spices  which 
are  used  in  hundreds  of  jelly, 
preserve  and  pickle  recipes,  so 
we  take  no  credit  for  probably 
being  better  informed  than  the 
average  about  the  urgent  need 
of  running  many  campaigns  over 
the  names  of  grocers,  jar  manu¬ 
facturers,  producers  of  capning 
equipment  and  hardware  stores 
who  sell  many  of  the  gadgets 
needed  by  the  home  canner. 

Predictions  coming  from  Wash¬ 
ington  about  this  season’s  crops 
are  on  the  bullish  side,  but  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  will  never  reach  some  of 
our  markets  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demands  now  being 
made  on  our  railroads  and 
trucks.  In  nine  out  of  ten  towns 
local  people  can  pickle,  preserve 
and  can  crops  that  are  indig¬ 
enous  to  the  community. 

During  the  next  two  months, 
dozens  of  short  campaigns  can 
be  sold  to  markets,  distributors 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  grocery  stores  and 
department  stores  with  home 
furnishing  departments. 

Sell  Foolproof  Recipes 

This  is  no  time  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  fancy  recipes  that  call 
for  a  lot  of  sugar  or  that  require 
too  much  time  to  “put  up.”  From 
our  own  research  and  the  advice 
and  suggestions  supplied  by  two 
very  competent  food  editors,  we 
believe  that  about  15  or  20  re¬ 
cipes  should  be  used  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  that  are  offered  to  your 
prospects. 

The  countr>'  over,  apples,  pears 
or  peaches  may  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  every  market.  In  your 
own  wife’s  kitchen,  you  can 
copy  several  recipes  for  each  of 
these  fruits.  Start  out  with  the 
idea  that  every  family  could  use 
at  least  a  dozen  quarts  of  each 
of  these  delicious  canned  fruits. 
Select  recipes  that  call  for  the 
fruit,  sugar,  water  and  salt. 

In  the  vegetable  line,  five 
basic  recipes  are  sufficient  Good 
recipes  for  canning  tomatoes, 
corn,  peas,  beans  and  sauerkraut 
will  give  any  family  a  lot  of  nu¬ 
tritious,  delectable  foods  that 
have  the  vitamins  they  will  need 
next  winter. 

When  they  are  away  from 
home,  nine  out  of  ten  men  eat 
pickles  and  highly  seasoned  ket¬ 
chup,  Worcestershire  sauce,  meat 
sauces  and  mustards.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  they  eat  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  these  flavorful  additions 
to  any  meal  at  home  is  that  their 
wives  have  never  taken  the  time 
or  trouble  to  put  up  pickle 
dishes. 

Well,  let’s  take  a  good  look  at 
a  typical  recipe  that  men  go  for 
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— old-fashioned  chili  .sauce.  First 
you  scald  and  neel  30  large  ripe 
tomatoes.  Then  you  remove  the 
seeds  from  two  red  peppers  and 
chop  them  fine  with  six  medium¬ 
sized  onions.  You  then  chop  the 
tomatoes  and  peppers  and  onions 
together.  Then  add  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  sugar,  two  and  one- 
half  cups  of  vinegar,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cinnamon.  You  cook 
the  batch  for  two  and  one-half 
hours,  or  until  thick.  When  done, 
pour  into  sterilized,  clean  jars 
and  seal  immediately.  Anybody 
can  make  chili  sauce. 

Other  pickle  recipes  that  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  enjoys  in  the 
winter  months  are:  cucumber 
pickles,  tomato  ketchup,  picca¬ 
lilli,  corn  relish  (very  easy  to 
make ) ,  green  tomato  pickles  ( an¬ 
other  easy  one),  apple  chutney, 
apple  butter  and  sweet  gherkin 
pickles. 

Why  Get  Excited  About  Picklea? 

Meat  rationing  days  are  not 
over,  and,  unless  some  miracle 
happens  in  the  next  year,  we 
may  find  ourselves  with  less  de¬ 
sirable  meats  than  we  have  eaten 
the  past  18  months.  Livestock 
people,  breeders  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  face  the  same  problems 
as  your  laundry  man.  'They,  too, 
know  about  the  shortage  of  labor 
and,  what  is  more  serious,  a 
shortage  of  cattle  feed;  and  this 
shortage  will  be  more  acute  this 
winter  because  of  still  another 
shortage — freight  cars  and  trucks 
to  haul  grains  and  fodder  to 
markets. 

The  average  housewife  in  this 
country  has  at  least  one  man  in 
her  home  who  works  at  a  heavy 
job.  When  John  Husband  or 
roomers  or  boarders  return  home, 
they  expect  a  good  meal.  One 
of  the  easiest  ways  for  the  wife 
to  “doctor  un”  a  meal  that  is 
not  up  to  pre-Pearl  Harbor  stand¬ 
ards,  is  to  serve  lots  of  different 
pickle  dishes  with  the  meats, 
eggs  or  fowl  that  is  available. 
As  a  boy  on  a  farm  in  Nebraska, 
these  flavor  appetite  stimulators 
were  on  our  table  in  the  kitchen 
three  times  a  day,  and  between 
meals  you  could  always  g«  your¬ 
self  a  nice  big  cucumber  pickle 
or  spread  a  slice  of  bread  with 
spiced  jellies  or  preserves,  or 
smother  the  bread  with  nice, 
thick,  zippy  ketchup.  Yes,  that’s 
what  we  ate  in  Nebraska  in  the 
nineties. 

The  easiest  way  to  sell  several 
of  these  two-month  campaigns  is 
to  sit  down  in  your  wife’s  kit¬ 
chen  tonight,  and  copy  15  or  20 
recipes  that  can  be  us^  for  the 
pickles,  fruits  and  vegetables  we 
have  mentioned.  Then  make  a 
simple  layout,  and  sell  the  re¬ 
cipes  to  any  of  the  prospects 
who  sell  the  materials  for  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving,  and  the 
other  stores  who  sell  the  cans, 
jars,  canning  devices,  rubber 
rings,  sealing  wax,  etc.,  used  by 
the  housewife. 

Below  the  recipe,  the  adver¬ 


tiser  should  list  the  things  he 
has  for  sale,  with  prices. 

Last  winter,  many  women  cried 
a  little  when  they  discovered 
that  some  of  their  fruits  and 
vegetables  spoiled.  The  only 
reason  for  spoilage  is  this:  the 
simple  directions  in  the  recipes 
used  were  not  followed  to  the 
letter.  Remember,  canning  things 
in  just  like  putting  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  together.  There  is  no  luck 
in  home  canning;  it’s  just  a 
matter  of  following  directions 
exactly  as  given.  This  should 
be  emphasized  in  all  ads. 

In  addition  to  saving  a  large 
portion  of  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  may  spoil  in  your 
market,  you  will  be  doing  your 
readers  a  great  public  service  by 
urging  them,  through  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  to  do  more  can¬ 
ning  of  pickles  and  other  things. 
And  you  will  be  doing  our  armed 
services  a  great  favor.  They 
need  more  food  every  day,  and 
from  where  we  sit.  it  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  all  of  us  will  have  to 
continue  to  can  and  preserve 
many  things  for  several  years, 
if  we  are  to  help  the  millions 
of  starving  men,  women  and 
children  in  other  countries. 

Start  selling  these  campaigns 
today.  There  is  linage  and 
plenty  of  good  will  in  the  plan. 

■ 

New  Guide  Offers 
Copy  Ideas,  Roughs 

Compliance  with  price  ceil¬ 
ings  and  avoidance  of  black 
markets  in  the  food  field  are  the 
two  main  points  to  be  stressed 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  Food 
Fights  for  Freedom  campaign 
opening  in  October,  according  to 
a  new  campaign  guide  released 
by  the  War  Advertising  Council. 

Prepared  by  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  guide,  entitled  “Copy 
Ideas  and  Roughs,”  offers  copy 
slants  which  advertisers  can 
adapt  to  meet  their  own  needs 
and  also  suggestions  for  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  car  card,  win¬ 
dow  display  or  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 

Playing  up  the  importance  of 
watching  ceiling  prices  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  home  front  now  and 
after  the  war,  a  typical  ad  reads: 
“Let’s  keep  food  costs  down — 
insure  a  fair  share  of  available 
food  for  all.” 

The  guide  contains  a  message 
from  Price  Administrator  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles  concerning  the  ex¬ 
cellent  support  given  the  Food 
P'ights  for  Freedom  campaign  by 
advertisers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  calling  for  their  con¬ 
tinued  cooperation  in  holding 
food  prices  in  line. 

■ 

Ad  Managers  Meet 

A.  H.  Middleton,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Von- 
couver  Sun.  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  23rd  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  recently  at  Banff, 
Alta.  He  succeeds  Walter  C. 
Rice,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Regina  Leader-Post.  ’The  Saska¬ 
toon  Star-Phoenix  was  awarded 
the  Muscarella  trophy  for  the 
best  creative  advertising  exhibit. 
The  convention  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  and  investi¬ 
gate  s<ffiolarship  awards  in  the 
field  of  advertising. 
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Polio  Series 
In  N.  Carolina 
Wins  Praise 

A  poliomyelitis  epidemic  k 
raging  in  North  Carolina  this 
summer,  with  nearly  600  cues 
already  reported  and  with  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infan¬ 
tile  Paralysis,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
directing  operations  of  an  emer 
gency  treatment  center  and  ho«- 
pital  near  Hickory,  N.  C.,  In 
the  heart  of  the  worst  stricken 
area. 

Seizing  on  the  situation  u  the 
most  important  news  story  in 
North  Carolina,  second  in  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  only  to 
the  war,  the  Greensboro  (N.  c.) 
Daily  News  decided  to  cover 
the  epidemic,  and  the  emergency 
hospital  in  particular. 

Talks  with  Patients 

John  Harden,  news  editor  of 
the  News  went  to  the  hospital 
and — wearing  a  surgeon’s  gown, 
cap,  and  mask — toured  the  hofr 
pital,  talking  to  many  of  the 
nearly  200  patients  there.  Moot 
of  the  patients  are  children. 
Mr.  Harden  also  interviewed 
various  authorities  on  the  dir 
ease  who  have  been  assembled 
at  the  Hickory  hospital  un^r 
National  Foundation  sponsor 
ship. 

With  this  material  Mr.  Harden 
wrote  a  series  of  nine  stories 
that  the  News  featured  vrith 
front  page  leads,  and  elaborate 
picture  layouts  with  every  in¬ 
stallment.  The  series  drew  a 
heavy  mail  amd  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  several  southern  news¬ 
papers. 

Climaxing  the  flood  of  atten¬ 
tion,  Governor  J.  M.  Broughton 
officially  commended  Mr.  Har 
den  and  the  News  in  a  letter, 
as  follows: 

“The  series  of  articles  which 
you  have  been  writing  in  the 
Daily  News  concerning  the  poliu 
situation  in  North  Carolina  and 
particularly  in  respect  to  the 
emergency  hospital  in  Hickory 
on  Lake  Hickory  are  not  only 
among  the  best  pieces  of  report¬ 
ing  that  I  have  read  in  many 
years  but  constitute  a  very 
genuine  public  service. 

“I  have  read  all  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  wish  to  thank  you  person¬ 
ally  and  officially  for  these  very 
informative  articles.” 


DUPLEX 

New  Features  In: 

Plate  Cylinder 
Gear  Housing 
Drive  System 
Ink  Distribution 
Register  Control 

Tke  Deplex  Prietlaf  Preu  C$> 

Rattle  Creek.  Mlcbicaa 
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GI  Reporters 
Cover  Big  Beat 
In  New  Guinea 

Ride  Jeeps,  Planes, 

Shank's  More  to  Get 
Copy  ior  Home  Papers 

If  CpL  Donn  Hale  Munson 
Ex-Palm  Bench  Post-Times 

An  Advance  Echelon,  5th  AAF, 
Somewhere  in  New  Guinea — 
Here  in  New  Guinea,  about  8,000 
miles  from  the  nearest  Yank  city 
toom,  reporters  are  meeting 
schedules  almost  as  rigid  as  those 
set  down  by  city  editors  back 
liomo.  And  doing  kitchen  police, 
vork  details  and  other  strictly 
necessary  Army  duties  to  boot. 
In  an  effort  to  supply  home¬ 
town  newspapers  with  direct, 
accurate  accounts  of  life  as  lived 
by  soldiers  in  the  combat  zone, 
small  public  relations  units  have 
been  established  by  public  rela¬ 
tion  officers  of  the  Fifth  Air 
Force.  The  small  units  compare 
with  the  district  bureau  oper¬ 
ated  by  big  city  dailies. 

The  average  GI  reporter  rises 
at  dawn  in  the  tropical  heat, 
does  his  “housework”  in  his  tent 
and  goes  to  mess.  Before  8  a.m. 
be  is  in  his  grass  hut  office 
readying  the  copy  for  the  day. 
Many  PRO’S  set  up  a  schedule  to 
be  met. 

Makes  Rounds 

The  GI  reporter  gets  his  as¬ 
signments  and,  either  by  foot  or 
jeep,  begins  his  rounds.  Just  as 
the  courthouse  or  police  reporter 
hai  his  contacts,  so  does  the  GI. 
He'll  make  a  round  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  units’  orderly  rooms  and  col¬ 
lect  news  of  promotions,  awards 
and  other  personals  concerning 
the.  men.  Some  outfits  supply 
him  with  copies  of  orders  which 
will  make  good  news  yarns. 

He  arranges  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  his  outfit  to  keep  him 
informed  of  happenings  there 
which  will  make  copy.  Consid- 
pble  accent  on  small  personal 
items,  such  as  the  promotion  of 
an  enlisted  men  from  one  minor 
grade  to  the  next,  is  given,  since 
a  survey  of  editors  in  the  States 
has  indicated  much  interest  in 
these  briefs. 

Once  the  routine  beat  is  cov¬ 
ert,  the  GI  reporter  makes  a 
trip  to  the  flying  line.  Here, 
amongst  the  bombers  and  their 
enws,  the  fighter  planes  and 
their  pilots,  he  gets  his  color 
wpy  and  his  features.  Accounts 
of  bombing  raids  on  Jap  bases 
ore  collected.  This  is  where 
editors  at  home  get  their  yarns 
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■pvL’FF'S  multi-purpose 
mixes  gain  Hartford  area 
sales  by  advertising  in  the 
productive  Courant.  Local 
retailers,  too,  recognize  The 
Courant's  effectiveness.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Associated  Grocers, 
largest- volume  voluntary 
group  in  the  territory,  use 
The  Courant  exclusively,  be¬ 
cause  The  Courant  covers 
more  member  stores. 


Nationally  Represented  by 
GUman*  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


curant 


A  Connecticut  Institution  Since  1764 
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Political  Writers  Must 
Be  Objective — Wheeler 

Chicago  News  Political  Editor 

Voices  Views  at  70  .  .  .  Reporter  48  Years 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


POLITICAL  WRITERS  •  should 

strive  for  straight,  objective 
writing  in  covering  the  forth¬ 
coming  Presidential  campaign 
and  leave  the  interpreting  to 
“high  -  brow"  columnists,  de¬ 
clares  Charles  Newton  Wheeler, 
veteran  political  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Newt,  who  re¬ 
cently  observed  his  70th  birth¬ 
day  and  has  been  a  reporter  for 
48  years. 

Charles  Wheeler,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  every  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  since  the  Bryan-Taft  race 
in  1908,  earnestly  contends 
that  political  writers  need  not 
necessarily  evidence  any  bias  in 
the  reporting  of  candidates  run¬ 
ning  for  public  office.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  quality  of 
fairness,  yet  retained  all  the 
color  and  background  that  have 
made  his  accounts  of  politics  a 
joy  to  read. 

Forget  Editorial  Policy! 

“Forget  about  your  paper's 
editorial  page,"  he  suggested  to 
reporters  who  cover  politics.  "Go 
out  and  try  to  paint  the  picture 
as  you  see  it.  No  matter  what 
your  mind  may  be.  you  should 
write  your  story  as  an  artist 
paints  a  picture  You  are  a 
painter,  not  an  interpreter.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  hastened  to  add. 
however,  that  political  reporting 
does  require  interpretative  writ¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  background  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  this  kind  of  writing 
should  be  entirely  divorced 
from  coloring  the  news.  This 
requires  skill  and  experience, 
which  news  writers  can  only  at¬ 
tain  in  doing  their  jobs  with  a 
sense  of  perspective. 

He  believes  it  is  good  for  a 
political  reporter  to  cover  both 
camps  during  a  campaign,  there¬ 
by  obtaining  a  broader  view  of 
the  candidates  and  the  issues  at 
stake.  Such  an  experience,  he 
said,  helps  to  make  the  reporter 
more  objective  in  his  approach. 

“If  a  candidate  does  something 
terrible,  say  so,  but  don’t  edi¬ 
torialize  in  your  news  report.” 
he  continued.  “Brighten  up 
your  story  with  a  little  humor. 
In  any  campaign  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  incidents  which  will 
make  news  and  add  color  to  your 
stories.  Even  if  your  paper  may 
be  against  Roosevelt,  if  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  tremendous  ovation,  say 
so  in  your  story.” 

Charlie  Wheeler  s  advice  in 
covering  local  politics,  is  simply 
this:  “'l^ere  known  crooks  are 
running  for  office,  just  pull  out 
the  record  and  let  'em  have  both 
barrels!” 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  no  patience 
with  those  critics  of  the  press 
who  are  continually  bringing 
forth  the  old  saw  about  newspa¬ 
pers  losing  their  influence, 
mainly  because  of  the  election 
of  President  Roosevelt  in  1936 


and  1940,  over  the  editorial  op¬ 
position  of  a  majority  of  the 
newspapers.  His  answer  is  that, 
by  and  large,  newspapers  have 
been  objective  in  reporting  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  candidacy,  so  far  as 
the  news  columns  are  concerned. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  print  the  spot  news  of 
their  adversaries,”  he  declared. 
"As  President,  governor  or 


Charles  N.  Wheeler 


mayor,  a  man  in  public  office  has 
a  right  to  be  heard,  even  though 
the  newspaper  is  opposed  to  him. 
■The  press  cannot  be  free  if  it 
does  not  do  that,  and  I  think  the 
record  of  the  American  press 
speaks  for  itself  in  this  respect. 
We  will  continue  to  have  a  de¬ 
mocracy  in  this  country  as  long 
as  newspapers  are  free  to  re¬ 
port  the  news  and  editorially  to 
speak  their  minds.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  frank  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  where  freedom  of  the 
press  often  does  not  "click”  is 
in  the  choice  of  stories  to  be  cov¬ 
ered.  Man.v  newspaper  sins,  he 
said,  are  buried  on  the  “dead 
spike”  in  the  editor's  office.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  he  has  great  faith  in 
the  American  press  generally  as 
the  final  safeguard  of  the  peo¬ 
ple's  freedom. 

A  scholar  and  student  of  his¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Wheeler  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “It  is  not  in  books, 
but  in  newspapers  that  history 
is  really  written.”  His  long  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  political  writer  has 
brought  him  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  nation's  political 
leaders  and  his  keen  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  scene 
has  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  the  man  as  a 
reporter  and  gentleman  of  the 
press. 

He  was  recently  honored  by 
200  Chicago  newspapermen  at  a 
dinner  at  which  Gov.  Dwight 
Green  of  Illinois  was  the  only 
“outsider.”  In  skits  and  lantern 


slides.  Charlie's  colleagues 
kidded  him  about  his  longevity. 
But  underneath  the  friendly 
lampooning  was  a  sincere  tribute 
to  his  massive  contribution  to 
journalism. 

Charlie  Wheeler  does  not  take 
himself  too  seriously.  He  re¬ 
cently  “scolded”  his  friend  and 
colleague  at  the  Daily  News. 
Howard  Vincent  O’Brien.  Charlie 
told  Howard  he  should  get  away 
from  his  cubby  hole  column¬ 
writing  and  get  out  and  be  a  re¬ 
porter  again.  He  said  O’Brien 
reminded  him  of  a  pond  on  his 
farm  where  in  late  summer  a 
scum  formed  over  the  pond. 
“I’m  the  babbling  brook  of  this 
staff,”  chided  Charlie. 

O’Brien  printed  Wheeler’s 
comparison  in  his  column  and  a 
reader  wrote  in:  “It  is  all  right 
for  Wheeler  to  call  himself  a 
babbling  brook,  but  he  should 
also  remember  that  a  babbling 
brook  is  shallow.”  Those  who 
know  Charlie  Wheeler  are  quick 
to  argue  that  he  is  anything  but 
shallow. 

Charlie  attributes  his  longevity 
and  continued  sprightliness  as  a 
reporter  to  three  things:  mod¬ 
eration,  tolerance  and  love  of 
beauty.  His  friends  like  to  kid 
him  about  being  able  to  respond 
readily  with  “70!”  to  those  who 
inquire:  “What  kind  of  game  do 
you  usually  shoot?”  Wheeler, 
so  the  story  goes,  readily  ex¬ 
plains:  “Oh — I  thought  you  were 
asking  my  age!” 

Wheeler  is  not  inclined  to 
waste  much  time  in  recalling 
the  “good  old  days”  when  he 
covered  political  campaigns  fea¬ 
turing  torch  light  processions. 
He  admits  that  candidates  and 
newspapers  took  their  politics 
pretty  seriously  in  those  days 
and  were  a  lot  more  vicious  in 
their  treatment.  The  great  polit¬ 
ical  conventions  which  he  has 
covered  bring  a  sparkle  to  his 
eyes  as  he  recalls  the  drama  of 
those  events. 

"The  stories  of  those  conven¬ 
tions  were  brilliant  because  all 
.vou  had  to  do  was  write  the 
story  as  it  happened.  ”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Born  in  Ohio 

Charles  Newton  Wheeler  was 
born  in  Steuben.  O.,  in  1874.  He 
attended  Oberlin  College  and 
upon  graduation  headed  West 
on  a  bicycle,  selling  stereop- 
ticons.  Reaching  Joliet.  Ill.,  he 
was  attracted  by  an  ad  in  the  old 
Joliet  Republican.  He  applied 
and  got  the  job — as  a  streetcar 
conductor.  Shortly  after. 
Wheeler  became  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  Joliet  News. 

In  1902.  he  got  his  first  big 
news  break  when  Gov.  John  P. 
Altgeld  died  in  his  arms  in  a 
Joliet  hotel  room.  Charlie  had 
covered  the  governor’s  speech 
and  had  noticed  Altgeld  was  se¬ 
riously  ill.  He  scored  a  scooo 
on  the  governor’s  death  as  Jolle* 
correspondent  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean. 

Wheeler  actually  “entered” 
the  Chicago  newspaper  flel'' 
aboard  a  railroad  baggage  ca 
at  the  time  of  Admiral  Dewey”' 
victory  at  Manila  Bay.  Chicag 
newspapers  were  having  a  me 
c  h  a  n  i  c  a  1  strike,  so  youn' 
Wheeler  loaded  the  car  with 
copies  of  his  Joliet  paper  carry 
ing  the  Dewey  story.  He  sold 
his  papers  to  eager  Chicago 


newspaperboys. 

Wheeler  started  his  Chla* 
career  on  the  old  Inter-oSE 
and  has  been  connected 
Chicago  newspapers  for  45 
During  that  period  he  has  Km 
as  political  writer,  WashinfS 
bureau  man  and  war  corres®#^ 
ent,  with  time  out  for  a^i 
spell  as  “public  relations  aH 
viser”  for  De  Valera  and  the 
Irish  government.  He  was  war 
correspondent  for  the  Chicooc 
Tribune  during  the  first 
War. 

He  was  political  editor  of  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  &  Bawnisi, 
from  1921  until  it  suspendei 
publication  in  1939,  when  ht 
joined  the  Daily  News  in  j 
similar  capacity. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Wheeler  married 
Laura  Hanson,  a  former  Gra^ 
N.  D.,  school  teacher,  who  was 
then  a  government  cldrt  h 
Washington.  The  Wheelers  haw 
five  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Ch^es 
Jr.,  who  aspires  to  be  a  better 
newspaperman  than  his  old  man 
He  is  now  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Times. 


Chicago  Music  Festival 
Attracts  90,000 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Music 
Festival  drew  90,000  spectaton 
and  nearly  10,000  singers  and 
musicians,  who  provided  thrift 
and  enjoyment  at  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  festival  held  in  Soldiers 
Field,  Aug.  19.  The  program 
staged  under  the  direction  of 
Philip  Maxwell,  was  dedicated  to 
America’s  fighting  forces. 

Among  the  highlights  of  this 
year’s  festival  was  the  appear 
ance  of  the  entire  company  of 
“Oklahoma,”  presenting  hit  tunes 
from  the  current  sta-^  attrac¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  Chief  special¬ 
ist  John  Carter,  USN,  appeared 
as  tenor  .soloist  of  the  eveninf 
and  the  festival  orchestra-and 
chorus  paid  tribute  to  John  Al- 
den  Carpenter  in  a  stirring  ren¬ 
dition  of  his  composition,  “Song 
of  Faith.” 

■ 

Field  Buys  WSAI 

The  purchase  by  Marshall 
Field,  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  owner  of  PM 
of  WSAI.  Cincinnati  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  from  Crosley  Radio,  was 
approved  Aug.  22  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
The  sale  price  was  $550,000. 
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with  immediate  popular  re-  i 
spouse. 

To  date  the  fund  has  grown  to 
$51,662.65  and  is  so  large  that 
the  privilege  of  making  two  calls  ! 
a  year  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  has  been  extended  to : 
veterans  at  Marine  Hospital  in  i 
Cleveland,  Fletcher  Memorial  at  i 
Cambridge  and  Veterans  Hos- 
pital  at  Brecksville. 

Mr.  Crawford  said  that  1,750 
long  distance  calls  by  veterans 
to  their  loved  ones  far  away 
had  been  made  up  to  today  and 
the  fund  has  paid  the  bills.  There 
is  enough  cdlh  on  hand  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  favor  at  all  four  hos¬ 
pitals  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  has 
not  been  strictly  confined  to 
“home”  calls  and  men  without 
homes  have  been  enabled  to  call 
those  closest  to  them.  The  calls 
have  spread  throughout  the 
country. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  at  the 
Crile  Hospital  has  been  for  land¬ 
scaping  and  beautification  of  the 
vast  840-acre  establishment  with 
its  one-story  buildings  scattered 
over  clay  and  sand  wasteland. 

This  work  has  been  under¬ 
taken  in  the  name  of  a  civic  com¬ 
mittee  but  it  is  the  three  Cleve¬ 
land  newspapers  that  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  project  and  sustain-  j 
ing  it.  I 

The  Press,  the  Plain  Dealer  i 
and  the  Cleveland  News  have  j 
swung  behind  the  movement  and 
are  supporting  it  by  every  means  ! 
of  constructive  publicity.  ! 

A  sum  of  $7,500  has  been  given  i 
from  the  Press’s  Heroes  Home- 1 
coming  Fund  to  start  the  ball  i 
rolling  with  flowers  and  shrubs  I 
are  almost  twice  its  first  goal,  along  the  chapel  walk  and  in  j 
The  campaign  was  managed  other  barren  spots, 
by  Charles  Schneider,  promotion  The  total  effort  sums  up  as 
editor  of  the  Press,  and  brought  one  of  the  biggest  newspaper  ; 
in  heavy  donations  from  large  promotion  jobs  on  a  civic  enter-  j 
business  firms  and  war  indus-  prise  in  this  part  of  the  nation, 
tries  as  well  as  nickels  and  The  good  will  already  gained 
dimes  from  children.  and  the  increasing  quality  of 

After  paying  for  installation  of  this  public  approval  as  the  per- 
a  complete  bedside  radio  receiv-  manency  of  the  work  done  is 
inf  service,  the  finest  in  the  realized  has  made  the  effort  dis-, 
country,  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,  the  tinctly  a  newspaper  triumph, 
heavy  Press  fund  was  able  to  ■ 

furnish  the  following  improve- 

ments  at  the  hospital:  rarmenter.  Veteran 

^rniture  lighting  and  drap-  News  Artist,  Retires 
Xg  $7  000^  Los  Angeles,  Aug.  19-George 

Beautification  and  complete  Parmenter,  head  of  the  Los 
equipping  of  the  chapel  for  the  ^^Seles  Examiner  s  art  depart¬ 
ure  of  all  denominations.  includ-  member  of  the  pa¬ 

in*  upholstered  mahogany  pews.  P®!"  f. 

at  a  nf  1  *^70  ^  ^  ^  publication  of  the  first  issue,  was 

Equipping  patient  officers’  f “"“Jd**  b?  mollThan  ^'iVo 
quarters  with  desks,  chairs,  beds,  ?J® 

floor  lamps  and  carpeting  at  Southern  California  s  leading 
$10518  b  artists  and  cartoonists  upon  his 

I^viding  asphalt  tile  flooring  retirement  from  service  Aug.  14. 
in  the  Red  Cross  building  at  Guests  included  Jimmy  Swin- 
$1,644.  nerton.  King  Features  Syndicate 

Photo  equipment  for  patients  cartoonist:  Arthur  Dodge.  Los 
to  take  Pictures  to  send  to  their  Angeles  Times  art  chief:  R.  C. 
families  at  a  cost  of  $450.  Springer,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 

la  addition  to  all  of  this  to  Express  art  director;  Charles 
$12,000  has  been  provided  Philippi  and  A1  Zinnen  of  Walt 
from  the  fund  to  install  a  simpler  Disney  Productions:  Charles 
^ide  radio  system  in  Fletcher  Owens,  veteran  Times  artist,  and 
jfanorial  Hospital  (veterans)  at  Bruce  Russell.  Times  cartoonist, 
wmbridge,  O.*  Parmenter,  a  Hearst  Publica- 

'  John  Crawford,  Plain  Dealer  tions  veteran,  began  his  career 
mtorial  promotion  manager,  re-  on  Iho  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

that  many  of  the  veterans  Among  those  who  worked  under 
»t  Crile  wanted  to  call  their  him  were  George  Herriman. 
U«es  in  distant  parts  of  the  Clyde  Forsythe.  Myron  Perley. 
•■ntry  but  were  unable  to  pay  Clarence  Pugsley,  George  Grant 
fef  such  long  distance  calls.  As  and  Dickie  Martin.  He  is  retiring 
» result  he  started  a  telephone  to  his  orange  grove  near  Yorba 
for  veterans  which  met  Linda,  Cal. 

tfrITOR  &  PU  BL  I  S  H  ER  for  August  26.  1944 


Papers  Help 
Vifounded  Vets 
In  Cleveland 
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JOHN  M.  CARLISLE 


When  Detroit’s  G.I.  Joe  or  G.I.  Jane  does  something  unusual 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  Detroit  folks  want  to  know. 
Detroiters  are  spontaneous  and  generous  hero  worshippers  of  ail 
who  are  engaged  in  defeating  the  enemy  but  it’s  natural  to  be 
specially  interested  in  the  neighbor's  boy  down  the  street  who 
used  to  deliver  The  News  to  you,  if  you  haven’t  a  boy  or  girl  of 
vour  own  in  uniform. 

So  The  News  sent  two  of  its  own  correspondents  to  seek  out 
Detroit  boys  in  fox  holes,  Detroit  girls  in  important  war  roles 
abroad.  Blair  Moody  and  John  M.  Carlisle,  Jr.,  outstanding 
reporters  and  trained  from  cub  days  on  The  News  have  relayed 
to  the  folks  back  home  the  adventures  of  Detroit’s  own — their 
gripes  and  their  cheers.  And  so  in  characteristic  Detroit  News 
manner,  it  has  enhanced  its  influence  as  the  home  newspaper 
of  Detroit. 

Of  course  Tlie  News  carries  all  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
services  and  in  addition  the  services  of  the  North  .American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  and  joint  Detroit  News  and  Cliicago  Daily  News 
Cable  Service.  But  it  feels  that  .America’s  greatest  industrial 
city  must  have  local  interpretation  of  news  which  can  come  only 
from  men  with  local  background.  So  The  .News  maintains  its 
own  bureaus  in  Washington,  New  York.  Lansing  and  Hollywood, 
also,  and  its  own  correspondents  frequently  rove  the  world. 
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City  Editor 
Keeps  Paternal 
Eye  on  Carriers 

Cleveland,  Aug.  19— La*t  Mon¬ 
day  was  a  “different”  day  ja 
the  big  city  room  at  the  Cl»t^ 
land  Press.  The  editor,  Louii  B 


Philo.  Bulletin  ^ 

Describes  How 
It  Beat  Tie-up 

Shifts  to  New  Soles  ^  \ 

AxeoB,  Suburbs  Met 

Transit  Strike  Problem  j  J 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  23— How  a  h  *  */ 

metropolitan  newspaper  in  time  • 

strike  that  rompletely  demoral-  ^*^'^*%*  Jw  li 

izes  transportation  can  still  get  ^"1  yPa  ^ 

out  the  newspapers  to  the  read-  vif  3  ifti  ,  ,JJ 

ing  public  without  suffering  any  ^ 

loss  in  circulation  has  been  dem-  ) 

onstrated  within  the  past'  few  '"5^ 

weeks  in  manner  satisfactory  to  ^***y  f^;'*** 
the  management  of  the  Phila-  ^ 

delphia  Bulletin. 

ei«.  Sn'1f.rg?''of'’thi:°newIS-  INCIDENT  IN  NORMANDY 

per’s  city  dealers  and  street  sales  WILLIAM  HEUSSWIG,  King  Features  Syndicate  artist  sketching  war 

describes  some  of  the  measures  -  .  *“■  . 

instituted  by  the  Bulletin  man¬ 
agement,  which  might  well  be 
employed  by  other  newspapers, 
in  the  event  of  similar  crippling 
emergencies. 

The  lightning  suddenness  with 
which  the  walkout  of  transit 


Seltzer,  wasn’t  in  and  out  ihrtt 
or  four  times  in  the  momin* 
and  afternoon  to  talk  thw 
over  with  executives,  slap  re¬ 
porters  on  the  back,  pan  | 
cheery  word  with  one  and  all 
On  Tuesday  morning  he  agait 
left  the  office  after  his  momini 
staff  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  some  of  the 
staff  began  to  wonder  vdiat  had 
happened  as  it  was  known  the 
man  who  never  misses  a  day  in 
Cleveland  in  his  office  was  not 
out  of  town. 

His  own  highly  trained  in¬ 
vestigators  got  on  the  boa’s 
trail.  First  check  was  with  his 

uuiiuuut  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  secretary,  Ralph  Shurtleff.  The 

lieb.  International  Nows  Photos  staff  photographer  with  the  American  trail  led  to  the  circulation  de 

-  --  .  .  partment. 

During  the  afternoon  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  a  reporter  caught 
UD  with  Mr.  Seltzer,  editortn- 
ohief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  Ohio,  taiking 
things  over  on  a  West  Side 
curbstone  with  a  Press  carrier 
As  much  startled  by  the  in¬ 
truders  as  was  the  carrier,  the 
editor  said  he  had  just  accom¬ 
panied  the  boy  to  a  customer's 
door  and  seen  him  collect  for  the 


Nieman  Fellows 
Plan  Society 
For  Research 


Harvard  University.  days  he  had  been  doing  a 

Although  still  in  a  formative  Haroun  El  Raschid.  observing 
stage,  the  society  ‘  will  doubtless  how  the  most  humble  of  the 
materialize,  ’  a  member  of  the  newspaper’s  servants,  its  carrier 
committee  of  fellowships  dis-  boys,  were  faring  and  what  they 
closed,  and  will  include  all  77  needed  to  improve  their  posi 
men  thus  far  awarded  fellow-  tions. 

ships.  He  had  ridden  for  two  days 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  in  the  cars  of  route  men  in  the 
two  weeks  ago,  at  which  were  circulation  department,  walked 
present  all  members  of  the  New  their  routes  with  the  boy  cir 
York  press  who  have  held  fel-  »v.nr,r.  moiro  iwi- 

lowships,  Louis  M.  Lyons,  cura¬ 
tor  of  the  foundation  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Andrica,  a  present  fellow¬ 
ship  incumbent,  a  sub-commit- 
tee  was  formed  to  begin  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  society. 

Members  of  the  sub-committee 
are  Lyons,  Andrica,  and  John 
Perry,  a  fellow  this  year,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  soon  to  go  to  the 
South  Pacific  for  the  Chicago  civic  leaders  of  Cleveiana. 
Daily  News.  ■■ 

Chief  aim  of  the  society  will 
be  to  publish  a  report  annually  C  A  4 

by  former  fellowship  holders  ^  ^  ^ 

containing  “some  worthy  and 

constructive  ideas”  pertaining  to  „  .  t» 

newspaper  publishing.  fVlftJfftZlIlC  IxCCl* 

The  idea  for  such  a  society  de¬ 
veloped.  it  was  learned,  at  a  with 

dinner  last  spring  given  by  the  ■  » 

Nieman  Foundation  to  Presi-  JoneS  Automatic 

dent  James  B.  Conant  of  Har-  ^  ^ 

vard.  Tension  Uovernor 

■ 

Weilburg  Joins  Sun  “*•'  T** 

John  Weilburg,  former  Chi-  f*** 

cago  organizer  for  the  American  -  j  BooUe* 

Newspaper  Guild,  has  joined  the 

Chicago  Sun  promotion  depart-  wjr  i,  C  — .-.14.  /'a 

ment  where  he  will  devote  part  ftllBlT  OCOll  flC  Wl* 

of  his  time  to  labor  relations  be-  „  n  m  J 

tween  the  Sun  and  various  labor  rUAIWr  n. 
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lockCorberry 
Turns  on  Male 
Sodety  Editor 

Admits,  However,  That 
Tb,  Too,  Once  Covered 
Smart  Set's  Doings 

The  battle  against  girl  sports 
writers,  set  off  by  Sports  Editor 
Jad  Carberry  of  the  Denver 
PMt,  with  resulting  repercus- 
jjjni-both  pro  and  con — in 
newspaper  plants  in  all  parts  of 
the  nation,  has  brought  forth  an¬ 
other  attack— a  fight  against 
mile  society  editors. 

The  spark  for  the  new  attack 
MS  ignited  by  Eileen  Hennessey, 
society  writer  on  the  Los  An- 
friet  Times. 

Enlisting  the  aid  of  Carberry 
in  her  fight.  Miss  Hennessey — 
who  had  worked  with  Carberry 
Los  Angeles  many  years  ago— 
wrote  the  Denver  sports  editor, 
saying: 

"An  Aswful  Pain" 

I  have  been  getting  a  tremen¬ 
dous  kick  out  of  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussions  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
regarding  you  and  the  femme 
sports  reporter.  Needless  to  say. 
In  on  your  side  as  I  am  def¬ 
initely  allergic  to  the  female 
sports  writer.  I  never  saw  one 
yet  that  did  not  give  me  an  awful 
pain. 

But— here  is  something  I  wish 
you  would  start  commenting 
about.  That  is  the  male  society 
writer.  If  there  is  anything  that 
I  consider  a  disgrace  to  the  news¬ 
paper  profession,  and  esgsecially 
when  our  country  is  at  war,  and 
we  are  in  the  grip  of  a  man¬ 
power  shortage,  it  is  a  man  who 
can  find  nothing  more  worth¬ 
while  to  do  than  write  society 
lotes.” 

Carberry  did  comment  in  his 
column  called  the  "Second 
Ctiesser."  He  printed  Miss  Hen- 
neney’s  letter  and  said: 

“Miss  Hennessey  names  no 
names,  but  encloses  some  clip¬ 
pings  from  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  under  the  by-line  of 
Qwlly  Angeleno.’ 

“  'Cholly,’  in  passing,  is  an  old- 
time  police  reporter  side-kick  of 
the  ‘Second  Guesser,’  fallen,  as 
Miss  Hennessey  would  probably 
put  It,  to  the  state  of  writing 
pieces  like  this: 

“‘Things  I’m  Looking  Forward 
to¬ 


ff 


0. 
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'The  opening  of  the  fall 
fashion  show  .  .  .  helping  stage 
a  party  as  a  surprise  on  “Pat” 
Stanton  .  .  .  spending  the  week- 
eid  at  Mrs.  Nellie  Coffman’s 
rancho  “Lazy  Acres.’’  ’  ” 

Carberry  concluded :  “I’m 
speechless.  _  However,  it  can  be 
recorded  Miss  Hennessey  has  the 
■ull  backing  of  our  own  gal  re¬ 
porters  ( on  the  Post  society 
Paies),  Harry  Lou  (don’t  let 
™t  name  fool  you)  and  Mrs. 
r^CM  Wayne,  than  whom 
there  is  no  greater.  After  Miss 
■wessey — and  Cholly’s  antlci- 
imnoD— there  really  isn’t  any- 
left  to  say.” 

w,  later,  Carberry  confessed 
'o„“>iTOR  &  Publisher,  saying: 

1  once  was  a  ‘society  editor‘ 
"t^ll-  I  confess.  Unashamed. 


Mine  was.  I  told,  the  greatest 
society  column  in  history. 

“In  Los  Angeles,  the  ^itor  of 
the  old  Record  was  H.  B.  R. 
Briggs,  long  associated  with  the 
Scripps-McRea  and  Scripps-Can- 
field  strings  (Cleveland  Press, 
Denver  Express,  Los  Angeles 
Record,  etc.).  He  had  for  one  of 
his  young  men  Mr.  Carberry, 
with  whom  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  in  Denver. 

“We,  as  all  Scripps  papers  of 
that  era,  did  not  run  society 
columns.  But  we  were  an  NEA 
subscribers,  naturally,  and  in  our 
mat  service  had  some  very  fancy 
‘Society’  heads,  with  a  big  ‘S’ 
and  scrolls,  etc.  One  day,  Briggs 
decided  to  use  ’em  and  appointed 
me  ‘society  editor.’ 

“We  were  not,  as  was  the  rule, 
without  exception,  in  those  days 
in  the  good  graces  of  the  upper 
crust.  We  were,  as  I  say,  a 
Scripps-Canfield  paper.  We  bat¬ 
tled  for  the  underdog — the  guy 
who  was  being  gypped  by  the 
loan  sharks,  etc. 

“Each  morning  I  took  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Examiner 
and  re-wrote,  in  all  seriousness, 
the  doings  of  Mrs.  Rich  Bee  and 
all  her  set. 

“Then,  between  each  of  these 
re-written  items.  I  ran  in  one 
about  other  folks.  It  had  L.  A. 
society  in  a  dither,  and  brought 
to  our  office  the  husbands  of  the 
city’s  leading  social  lights,  not 
mad  but  pleading  ‘For  God’s 
Sake,  Stop  It!’  for  life  at  home 
was  unlivable,  with  the  little 
woman  in  the  state  she  was  in 
because  of  my  authentic  bits  of 
news  inserted  between  the  re¬ 
written  stuff. 

“It  seems  that  a  colored  gal. 
known  as  ‘Big  Bertha’  White, 
threw  a  dilly  of  a  party  down 
on  Central  Avenue.  It  was  a 
swank  affair.  It  wound  up,  as 
such  parties  do,  in  a  brawl  that 
would  make  the  Dorsey  scrap  of 
today  just  a  case  of  shadow  box¬ 
ing.  Everybody,  including  ‘Big 
Bertha.’  wound  up  in  the  pokey. 

“Well,  as  was  our  rule,  we 
treated  ‘Big  Bertha’s’  party  in 
the  best  approved  society  fash¬ 
ion — wrote  it  in  society  style. 
We  used  ‘Big  Bertha’  as  our  art. 
that  day.” 

Not  the  Only  One 

The  old  Record.  Carberry  adds, 
pulled  many,  many  classics  of  a 
like  nature.  He  continued: 

“If  ‘Harry  the  Hop’  made  the 
can  after  a  snow  party  we  listed 
Harry  as  the  host  and  gave  a  list 
of  his  guests,  taken  from  the 
police  blotter.  We  ran  all  grocers’ 
picnics,  hod  carriers’  union  balls, 
etc.,  as  straight  society  items, 
mixing  them  well  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  re-writes. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  ABC  records 
will  show  that  we  jumped  some 
10.000  circulation  attributed  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  column.  Yes,  even 
vaudeville  gag  artists  us^  my 
column  in  their  shows. 

“We,  in  our  youthful  enthusi¬ 
asm.  were  very,  very  proud  of 
it.” 

Few  newspapermen  have  had 
more  fun  out  of  journalism  than 
Carberry,  an  old  stable  mate  of 
Gene  Fowler.  Courtney  Ryley 
Cooper,  Barry  Faris  and  others 
stars  produced  on  the  Denver 
Post.  Despite  his  sports  job.  he 
is  still  considered  one  of  the  top 
feature  writers  in  the  West. 
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Newsmen's  Sub 
Books  Await 
Navy  Release 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

Five  books,  together  with 
an  indeterminate  number  of 
newspaper  features,  magazine 
articles,  radio  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  scripts,  all  describing  sub¬ 
marine  operations  or  methods 
still  remain,  more  than  a  year 
after  some  were  submitted,  un¬ 
der  Navy  lock  and  key  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  although  recent  opera¬ 
tions  by  submarines  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  have  aroused  some  hopes 
for  early  release. 

t  Most  of  them  are  de.scribed  as 

individually  of  no  probable 
danger  to  submarine  and  crew 
security,  but  collectively  much 
too  informative  to  the  Japanese. 

The  list  of  materials  with¬ 
held  from  publication  by  the 
Navy  includes  five  books  by 
newspapermen:  "U.S-S.  Seawolf: 
Raider  of  the  Pacific”  by  James 
D.  Horan,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  and  Gerold  Frank,  rewrite 
man  on  leave  in  Cairo;  “Silver- 
sides”  by  Bob  Trumbull,  Pearl 
Harbor  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times;  “Battle  Be¬ 
low”  by  Robert  J.  Casey,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  correspondent 
now  in  Normandy;  a  book  on  the 
U.S.S.  Sturgeon  by  Carl  Car- 
mer,  former  newsman  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “Stars  Fell  on  Alabama”; 
and  a  book  tentatively  classified 
as  a  juvenile,  by  Maxwell  Haw¬ 
kins.  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Two  Schools  oi  Thought 

While  submarine  stories  of  all 
kinds  .seem  to  have  received 
close  scrutiny  ever  since  the  start 
of  the  war,  another  school  of 
thought  within  the  service 
seems  to  have  desired  to  en¬ 
courage  enlistments,  which  are 
voluntary,  in  that  branch  of 
service  and  to  reassure,  by 
means  of  more  information,  the 
families  of  men  actually  or  pros¬ 
pectively  in  that  branch.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  sources  of  the  books 
now  held  in  drydock  indicate 
considerable  Navy  cooperation 
in  obtaining  the  facts. 

Casey  obtained  his  materials 
by  spending  six  weeks  at  the 
New  London.  Conn.,  submarine 
base  and  going  on  approxi¬ 
mately  25  trips  aboard  subma¬ 
rines.  but  outside  of  possible 
combat  zones.  The  remainder 
of  three  months  he  devoted  to 
research  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H., 
and  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  subma¬ 
rine  bases.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  is 
publishing  the  book — when  re¬ 
leased. 

Horan  and  Gerold,  who  had 
previously  collaborated  on  “Out 
in  the  Boondocks,”  concentrated 
on  the  story  of  one  submarine 
and  for  that  interviewed  such 
members  of  its  personnel  as 
Capt.  Freddy  Warden,  who  fired 
the  first  torpedo  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific,  and  Ensign  Joseph 
Eckberg,  sound  gear  man,  the 
“ears  of  the  submarine.”  Their 
book  is  being  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam  Sons. 

Bob  Trumbull’s  information 
came  from  the  Pearl  Harbor  sub¬ 
marine  base,  where  he  was  as- 


FmST  EDITION 

A  COPY  oi  the  first  edition  oi  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
French  port  city  of  Cherbourg  after  its  liberation  from  the  Nazis 
is  inspected  proudly  by  Daniel  Yon.  editor  of  La  Presse  Cher- 
bourgeois.  and  members  of  his  staff.  Captain  Fernand  Auberjonois 
oi  the  Psychological  Warfare  Division  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France,  who  started  the  press  running  to  turn  off  the  first 
copy,  is  at  left.  Holding  the  paper,  at  right,  is  Captain  Patrick  Dolan, 
Cherbourg  head  of  the  Psychological  Warfare  Division,  which  as¬ 
sisted  the  French  officials  in  publishing  the  paper. 


signed,  and  had  been  entirely 
cleared  by  censor  before  the 
publishers,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
encountered  the  submarine  si¬ 
lence. 

Carmer.  with  Navy  notifica¬ 
tion  of  Comm.  William  L. 
Wright’s  return,  interviewed  the 
commander  of  the  Sturgeon  for 
the  Farrar  &  Rinehart  book. 

The  Navy  clamped  down  on 
the  publication  of  these  books 
last  Spring  and  now  has  a  nice 
puzzle.  When  they  are  released, 
and  so  far  none  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  publication  on  the 
grounds  that  one  could  not  be 
permitted  without  the  others, 
will  the  Navy  release  them  all 
at  once  or  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  submitted,  or  on  the 
basis  of  content? 

Thorny  Problem 

The  publishers  and  the  au¬ 
thors,  who  are  none  too  pleased 
with  the  delay  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  loss  of  money  and  advance 
advertising  entailed,  have 
pointed  out  that  England  has 
permitted  books  on  its  subma¬ 
rines  and  one  of  them,  “Up  a 
Periscope.”  was  republished  in 
this  country  by  the  Dial  Press. 
They  also  have  loudly  objected 
that  the  movie  "Destination 
Tokyo.”  released  before  the  cen¬ 
sorship  clamped  down  but  ex¬ 
hibited  since,  belonged  in  dry- 
dock  as  much  as  some  of  the 
books,  and  that  articles  which 
escaped  with  the  censor’s  O.K. 
duplicated  some  of  the  facts  in 
the  banned  books.  The  Navy 
says  it  took  some  time  to  make 
the  censorship  uniform. 

It’s  a  nice  problem  for  the 
Navy.  And  meanwhile  they  are 
giving  one  of  the  authors  at 
least,  James  Horan,  the  utmost 
cooperation  in  gathering  facts 
for  the  story  of  the  destroyer 
O  Bannon,  “Action  Tonight,'  to 
be  published  by  Putnam  some¬ 
time  after  a  Dec.  1  deadline  for 
writing. 


Death  Strikes 
Reporters  in  France 

continued  from  page  9 


had  visited  a  Gestapo  torture 
chamber  where  she  found  evi¬ 
dences  of  unspeakable  atrocities. 

Still  shaken  by  what  she  had 
■seen,  she  was  invited  by  the 
French  colonel  in  command  to 
review  the  Maquis  “Army  in 
Rags.  "  and  afterward  to  “give 
them  a  message  from  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

“The  torture  and  suffering 
through  which  you  have  gone 
is  rather  a  message  for  Amer¬ 
ica,”  she  told  them.  It  was 
hard  to  find  words  for  men  who 
had  lived  like  animals,  she  said. 

U.P.  also  reported  that  Ross 
Hazeltine,  Army  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  and  formerly  U.P. 
midwest  financial  editor,  tried 
to  get  into  Paris  in  a  Piper  Cub 
plane  piloted  by  Marvin  Cum¬ 
mins. 

Planning  a  landing  on  the  in¬ 
field  of  the  Longchamp  race¬ 
track,  the  two  “almost  sat  down 
on  the  biggest  anti-aircraft  gun 
we  ever  saw.”  Lying  about  sun¬ 
ning  themselves  were  a  number 
of  Germans  who  promptly 
turned  machine  guns  on  the 
plane.  The  pair  sped  away  at 
the  full  40  miles  an  hour  the 
plane  permitted. 

These  movements  of  corre¬ 
spondents  were  reported  during 
the  week : 

Edward  Kennedy,  Associated 
Press  chief  in  the  Mediterranean 
theatre  and  a  veteran  of  many 
campaigns,  has  joined  the  AP 
staff  in  southern  France.  George 
Tucker,  who  covered  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  southern  France  with 
the  Navy,  has  returned  to  Italy. 
Henry  Griffin  landed  with  the 
invasion  forces  in  southern 
France  but  has  not  been  con¬ 
tacted  since. 


Entering  enemy  territory  for 
the  second  time  within  a  vn, 
Aldo  Forte,  U  P.  manager 
Bern,  crossed  the  Swiss  border 
this  week  into  eastern  France  to 
get  a  first-hand  report  of  the 
Maquis  in  control  of  the  reeion 
and  the  Germans. 

George  (First  Wave)  Jones  of 
U.P.  who  was  in  the  first  line  of 
attack  in  several  of  the  battles 
waged  by  the  Marines  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  who  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  on  leave  for  the  past 
several  weeks  is  now  watog 
transportation  to  the  Central  IV 
cific.  Also  awaiting  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  Pacific  area  is  UP 
correspondent  William  Wilson 
veteran  of  several  battles  in  the 
Pacific  theatre,  who  has  bw 
assigned  to  Australia. 

Eric  J.  Downton  of  Reuters 
Washington  bureau  is  leaving 
for  London  for  appointment  to 
the  European  theatre. 

Frank  Smith,  Chicago  Times 
correspondent  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  who  has  been  home  on 
leave,  is  enroute  to  Pacific  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  again.  He  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  General  MacArthur’s 
command. 

Keith  Wheeler,  Times  writer, 
who  recently  covered  the  battle 
of  Saipan,  is  returning  to  Chi¬ 
cago  for  a  brief  leave,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  front-line 
reporting  in  the  Pacific. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  completed  a  trip  to  Ma¬ 
drid  and  has  begun  a  series  of 
nine  articles  discussing  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  Spain,  includuig 
its  economic,  political  and  hu¬ 
man  angles,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  future  of  Franco  as 
dictator  of  that  country. 

Lehigh  White,  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  Moscow  correspondwt 
for  the  Daily  News,  arrived 
this  week  to  relieve  David 
Nichol,  who  is  returning  to  U.S. 
■ 

Coast  Papsr  Moves 

The  Long  Beach  ( Cal. )  In^ 
pendent  recently  completed  its- 
move  to  new  quarters,  the  sec¬ 
ond  expansion  since  the  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid  was  founded  less 
than  six  years  ago.  Lawrence 
A.  Collin®.  (■d»*or  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independent,  pur 
chased  for  $125,000  the  Sun 
Building,  erected  in  1930  by  Ira 
C.  Cople.v.  west  coast  publisher, 
at  a  cost  exceeding  $375,000.  In 
1933  the  Sun  was  acquired  by 
the  Press-Telegram  and  pub¬ 
lished  mornings  in  its  own  plant 
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Youngsters  Edit 
Ovm  "Paper"  in 
phila.  Bulletin 

“Heigh-De-Ho"  Coltimn, 

By  and  lor  Children, 

Builds  Future  Readership 

By  Linwood  McGuire  Day 

\ttracting  the  next  generation 
v  a  newspaper  is  a  requisite  in 
keeping  circulation  on  a  solid 
basis.  The  youngster  sold  on  a 
paper  grows  into  an  adult  who 
OTt  be  swayed  by  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  on  earth  to  win  him  away 
t.'om  it. 

Instead  of  the  usual  desultory 
a.id  uncoordinated  attempts  to 
ailract  young  reader  interest,  the 
pkiladelphia  Bulletin  uses  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  is  effective  and 
^rmanent.  Setting  aside  a  com¬ 
plete  department  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  it  has  given  the  young  folk 
3' niladelphia  a  “paper  within 
a  paper,”  Heigh-De-Ho,  devoted 
exclusively  to  them.  A  daily 
column,  now  in  its  eighth  year, 
it  is  written  by  the  children 
themselves,  covers  every  school 
and  every  section  within  the 
Philadelphia  area,  and  permeates 
every  stratum  of  society. 

Many  incentives  lure  contribu- 
Doos.  Each  accepted  item  ap¬ 
pears  with  signature  in  bold  face 
caps  and  the  name  of  the  school. 
Canpletion  of  six  printed  arti¬ 
cles  wins  a  “Heigh-De-Ho  report¬ 
er’s  card"  and  the  title  of  “News- 
hiark.”  To  maintain  the  efforts 
of  experienced  reporters,  there  is 
constantly  before  them  the  goal 
all  work  for — "Star  Newshawk 
of  the  Month.”  The  winner  is 
oiled  in  to  the  Bulletin  for  a 
picture,  and  the  entire  column  is 
devoted  to  him  the  next  day. 
Cooperation  with  the  schools  is 
O',  a  high  level.  Teachers  are 
frequently  consulted:  and  the 
Newshawks  write  up  those  with 
special  abilities  or  inspiring  per¬ 
sonalities:  these  interviews  ap¬ 
pear  with  pictures  in  column. 
Working  with  the  column,  and 
living  it  both  advertising  and 
Nlor,  are  Charles  Love  and  his 
burning  pigeons.  The  birds  serve 
for  emergency  duty  and  special 
purposes,  and  some  have  gone  to 
»■»;  but  they  spend  their  spare 
time  intriguing  scores  of  thou- 
Muds  of  Philadelphians  with 
their  showmanlike  antics  ( E&P, 
%  13.  p.  21). 

Mr.  Love,  always  booked 
Moths  ahead,  gives  innumerable 
Mtoes  about  them  at  schools. 
Clubs,  hospitals  and 
JMCA’s.  When  he  is  in  the  of- 
0^  he  is  always  surrounded  by 
>  store  or  so  of  young  pigeon 
f^ers  who  come  to  him  for  ad- 
''’M  and  information.  Others  of 
«  ages  “sit  in”  on  these  in- 
'WMl  talks. 

With  a  "meet  the  people”  atti- 
jz!’  Bulletin  allows  hun- 
of  kids  and  olsters  to  visit 
‘wjgh-De-Ho,  the  office  of  which 
^®j»ins  dozens  of  exhibits  and  a 
^l®e  pigeon  loft  in  one  corner. 
*^®Ws  go  through  their  daily 
'mmne  in  a  glass  and  wood 
that  has  everything — 
^Maered  curtains,  dormer  win- 
and  a  service  flag  to  honor 
•b*  ‘drafted  pigeons.” 


Heigh-De-Ho  features  many 
articles  about  the  pigeons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  contributors — there  are 
many  thousands  of  them — is  con¬ 
stantly  added  to  by  hundreds  of 
visiting  children  who.  having 
seen  the  birds,  are  stimulated 
by  the  friendly,  efficient  air  of 
the  office  into  signing  contrib¬ 
utor’s  cards.  A  considerable  per¬ 
centage  remain  active  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  besides  fur¬ 
nishing  Heigh-De-Ho  with  news 
and  features,  become  staunch  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  column  and  the 
Bulletin. 

A  fine  record  in  editing  the 
column  has  been  maintained  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Bomberger,  known 
as  “Hy  High,  Jr.’  The  title  sym¬ 
bolizes  participation  of  high  and 
junior  high  schools.  Miss  Bom¬ 
berger  and  her  assistants  select 
articles  with  reader  appeal  and 
work  them  over  if  necessary 
until  smooth  and  styled  to  suit 
Philadelphia  youngsters.  The 
material  deals  with  school  and 
camp  activities,  hobbies,  fads, 
pets  and  colorful  features. 

For  all  youth  -  participation 
ideas,  the  office  serves  as  a  cen¬ 
tralizing  unit.  A  “must”  on  every 
building  tour,  it  also  has  dis¬ 
tributed  game  and  magic  books, 
school  -  newspaper  information, 
zoo  news  and  bird  lore.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  aim  of  being  in¬ 
spirational.  progressive  and  opti¬ 
mistic,  the  staff  maintains  a  high 
median  of  service. 

Such  factors  overcome  paper 
shortages  and  manpower  defi¬ 
ciencies  so  well  that  despite  re¬ 
duction  of  space,  the  column  has 
actually  an  increasing  rate  of 
contributions  and  new  News¬ 
hawks. 

“Heigh-De-Ho  is  one  of  the 
best  circulation  builders.”  many 
newsmen  say.  And  this  is  perma¬ 
nent  circulation,  for  it  is  the  next 
generation  that  has  been  at¬ 
tracted.  That  is  a  pleasant  fact 
indeed  for  Bulletin  managers  as 
they  approach  the  post-war 
years. 

■ 

N.  D.  Black  Jr.  Ne-w 
Fargo  Forum  Publisher 

Succeeding  his  father,  who 
died  recently,  Norman  D.  Black. 
Jr.,  has  been  newly  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum. 

The  new  publisher  served  as 
office  manager  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  after  graduating 
from  the  School  of  Commerce 
at  Northwestern  University  and 
later  became  business  manager. 

The  third  generation  to  head 
the  Forum,  he  was  preceded 
also  by  his  grandfather.  Norman 
B.  Black,  who  with  his  son, 
Norman  D.,  and  H.  D.  Paulson, 
purchased  the  newspaper  in 
1917.  Mr.  Paulson  continues  as 
editor. 

■ 

WPB  Order  Deferred 

Washington.  Aug.  24  —  The 
War  Production  Board  has 
granted  a  stay  of  its  order  to  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  to  ad¬ 
just  its  newsprint  usage,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  publisher  time  to  file  an 
appeal  from  the  board’s  findings. 
WPB  had  directed  the  paper  to 
curtail  consumption  by  approx¬ 
imately  90  tons  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  quota  provided. 
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Efficient  Distribution — 
And  Postwar  Prosperity 

rhe  nation’s  new.^paper  publishers,  in  a  recent 
survey,  declared  their  belief  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  at  least  five  years  after  the  war  will  be  very 
flood.  Their  major  reason  is  that  a  larper  volume 
of  consumer  advertising  is  e.xpected. 

This  optimistic  outlook  is  part  of  a  larger  faith 
in  postwar  America — a  faith  that  we  >hall  be  able 
to  attain  high  levels  of  employment  by  maintaining 
a  large  volume  of  sales  and  production  of  all  kinds 
of  goods. 

Obviously,  this  can  be  achieved  only  to  the  extent 
that  distributive  efficiencies  keep  pace  with  produc¬ 
tive  efficiencies.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  and  grow 
the  products  of  commerce — they  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  least  possible  cost  and  waste,  so 
that  prices  can  be  low  enough  to  stimulate  great  and 
sustained  consumer  demand  .  .  .  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  returns  to  producers  that  will  contrib¬ 
ute  directly  to  a  high  level  of  employment  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  both  agriculture  and  industry. 

Your  local  A  5:  P  .service  store  or  super  market 
is  a  tangible  illustration  of  how  distribution  today  is 
being  made  more  efficient — with  direct  benefits  to 
producer,  employee,  and  consumer. 

It  is  because  they  realize  that  they  are  helping  to 
set  the  pattern  for  a  better  tomorrow,  as  well  as  to 
provide  essential  food  for  millions  of  families  work¬ 
ing  to  win  the  war  today,  that  the  men  and  women 
of  A  &  P  take  such  pride  in  doing  the  nation’s  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Hits  Wheeler 
Scdpctn  Blast 

continued  from  page  12 

as  compared  to  the  European, 
— that  this  is  our  number  one 
war — is  not  always  recognized. 

It  is  true,  as  Keith  says,  that 
the  communications  arrange* 
ments  out  here  are  less  than 
adequate.  The  Navy  has  been 
slow  in  handling  this  feature 
of  the  war,  but  it  is  moving 
along  the  right  lines.  It  is  true 
that  frontliners  get  sore  trying 
to  give  immediate  coverage  of 
an  action  only  to  get  in  rela¬ 
tively  late,  with  the  action  al¬ 
ready  reported  from  Cincpac. 

I  spent  30  days  last  March  and 
April  covering  the  Palau  air 
strike  and  I  got  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor  within  18  hours  of  my 
first  copy.  Meanwhile  the  story 
had  been  told  at  least  twice  by 
Cincpac  and  once  by  the  late 
Secretary  Knox. 

I  was  burned  up,  because  no 
one  tried  to  move  my  copy  any 
faster.  I  was  burned  up  when 
the  public  relations  officer  wel¬ 
comed  me  back  with  a  sidelong 
glance  and  ‘‘What  did  you  pow¬ 
der  out  for?"  I  was  burned  up 
when  my  cable  desk  coldly 
spiked  or  scalped  some  of  the 
copy  into  what  I  considered 
loftily  as  rather  disjointed  rem¬ 
nants.  My  managing  editor,  a 
delightful  fellow  who  sometimes 
in  cables  refers  to  my  copy  as 
“your  stuff,”  airily  classifl^  the 
Palau  copy  as  “behind  the  pro¬ 
cession."  Well,  he  was  right. 
It  was  behind  Admiral  Nimitz. 
the  Pearl  Harbor  correspond¬ 
ents,  Secretary  Knox. 

Sure  you  get  broiled  all  the 
time.  If  the  heat  and  flame 
used  up  around  these  parts  could 
be  employed  against  the  Japs 
we  might  accomplish  even  more. 

Keith  Wheeler  and  any  other 
correspondents  for  individual 
newspapers  are  distinctly  at  a 
disadvantage  In  covering  an  ac¬ 
tion  like  Saipan  or  Guam.  The 
wire  services  get  the  first  break, 
and  a  pool  story  every  day  if  it 
is  at  all  feasible. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  first 
action,  the  specials,  as  Keith 
and  the  others  are  tagged,  can 
write  some  300  words  a  day. 
It  will  be  more  later.  These 
words,  trimmed  into  the  tightest 
cablese,  are  sent  by  airmail  to 
the  nearest  land  transmitter  in 
the  forward  area,  and  thence  to 
the  mainland  by  direct  Navy 
radio.  That’s  a  lot  better  than 
it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  still  pretty 
far  behind  the  gun. 

All  reporters  like  to  crack  the 
front  page,  but  they  can’t  al¬ 
ways  crack  it  simultaneously 
from  different  areas,  from  Pearl 
Harbor,  from  the  Marianas  and 
from  Washington  —  not  when 
they  are  writing  about  the  same 
happenings. 

We  all  easily  understand  the 
irritation  the  boys  out  there  are 
suffering.  It’s  more  difficult  to 
understand  Keith’s  unfortunate 
piece  of  dramatics  which  starts 
out  deploring  a  system  that 
sometimes  does  seem  atrocious 
to  us  all,  and  winds  up  with  a 
puzzling  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  a  correspondent  can  remain 
faithful  and  true  is  to  get  away 
from  Pearl  Harbor. 


Picture  Headline 

The  New  York  Newt  made  use 
of  a  new  type  of  headline  Aug. 
23  for  a  story  about  a  fiance 
who  resented  his  dismissal  so 
much  that  he  rubbed  poison  ivy 
on  his  erstwhile  sweetheart’s 
face.  Over  this  story  of  poi¬ 
soned  love  the  News  spread 
not  type,  but  a  two-column 
strand  of  toxicodendron  radi- 
cans.  In  pictures  of  course. 

Coty's  "Paris"  Ad 
Timed  With  News 

Readers  who  scanned  stories 
and  headlines  announcing  the 
freeing  of  the  city  of  Paris 
also  found  themselves  reading 
in  many  of  the  same  editions  a 
Coty  ad  cheering  the  “libera¬ 
tion."  Such  timing  was  again 
the  result  of  advertiser  aware 
ness  and  newspaper  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Looking  forward  to  the  Allies 
entrance  into  the  fabulous  city, 
the  cosmetic  manufacturer  had 
prepared  and  distributed  to  104 
newspapers  in  87  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country  a  special  com¬ 
memoration  ad.  When  the  good 
news  came  though,  the  new.spa- 
pers.  already  supplied  with  the 
cuts,  wore  wired  to  “go  ahead.’’ 

Captioned  “Life  .  .  .  Liberation 
.  .  .  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness”  the  ad  is  a  study  in  con¬ 
trasts.  Inset  is  the  well-known 
photograph  of  sad  faced  citizens 
learning  the  news  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  occupation  in  1940.  The 
center  of  the  ad  is  given  over 
to  a  photograph  of  an  old  French 
couple  greeting  a  grinning 
American  soldier  in  Paris,  1944. 

“While  all  free  men  and 
women  rejoice  at  the  liberation 
of  Paris."  the  copy  explains. 
Coty,  whose  home  is  in  the 
beauty  and  style  center,  has  one 
more  reason  to  love  Paris. 

No  check  as  yet  is  available 
as  to  how  many  papers  were 
able  to  run  the  ad  immediately, 
according  to  J.  D.  Tarcher,  head 
of  Coty’s  advertising  agency. 
Newspapers  were  instructed  to 
use  it  within  two  days  of  noti¬ 
fication  or  not  at  all. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Shows  War 
Progress  on  Giant  Map 

A  giant  official  New  York 
Times  map  of  Europe  indicating 
the  progress  of  the  war  in  that 
part  of  the  world  has  been 
placed  on  display  in  the  window 
of  Times  Tower  for  public  infor¬ 
mation.  Using  its  own  pre-Hit¬ 
ler  map  the  newspaper  had  it 
photographed  in  ten  and  a  half 
by  six  feet  size  with  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  daily  changes  in 
battlelines  as  the  Allies  move 
forward. 

All  German-held  territory  was 
sprayed  with  washable  grey 
paint  and  as  advances  arc  made 
the  grey  is  removed  to  show  the 
original  colors  of  the  countries 
beneath.  Red  arrows  indicate 
specific  points  of  the  drives  and 
an  orange  line  marks  the  vari¬ 
ous  fronts.  Made  in  six  sections, 
the  map  can  be  dismantled 
easily  for  changes  in  the  areas 
affected. 

When  the  European  war  is 
concluded,  the  map  will  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  similar  one  of  the 
Pacific  area,  the  Times  said. 


Urges  Support  of 
Free  Communications 

Members  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association  were  urged  to 
join  other  press  associations  in 
the  United  States  in  seeing  that 
a  clause  be  written  in  the  peace 
settlement  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  communications,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Aug.  19  by  Ed  M.  Ander¬ 
son,  publisher  of  five  weekly 
North  Carolina  newspapers. 

Speaking  before  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention,  Mr. 
Anderson  pointed  out  that  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  had  adopted  platforms 
with  planks  dedicated  to  press 
freedom  and  that  the  peace  pact 
should  also  be  clear  on  that 
point. 

Editors  attending  the  conven¬ 
tion,  presided  over  by  Parker 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  Scotts- 
boro  Progressive  Age.  heard 
themselves  praised  by  Governor 
Chauncey  Sparks  and  by  Army 
and  Navy  officers  for  the  part 
they  have  played  in  helping  win 
the  war. 

Other  speakers  before  the 
two-day  meeting  included  O.  W. 
Spoor,  advertising  manager  of 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Lo^  and 
chairman,  war  activities  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Birmingham  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club;  E.  L.  Mar- 
bury,  state  manpower  director, 
and  Forbes  McKay,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Farmer,  now  with  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 


A.  D.  BAILEY,  56,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Ft. 
Dodge  (la.)  Messenger,  died 
Aug.  14.  He  was  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  BPOE  war  com¬ 
mission  and  was  taken  sick 
while  establishing  recreational 
centers  in  army  and  navy  train¬ 
ing  camps. 

Mrs.  Roberta  N ancle  Ryan, 
former  club  editor  and  assistant 
society  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  died  Aug.  15  in  the  Poly¬ 
clinic  Hospital,  New  York,  of 
bronchial  pneumonia.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Quin  A.  Ryan,  former 
announcer  and  manager  of  WGN, 
Tribune  radio  station.  Mrs.  Ryan 
was  the  sister  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Nangle,  Tribune  beauty  editor, 
and  Miss  Anna  Nangle  (Sally 
Joy  Brown)  of  the  Tribune  staff. 

Second  Lt.  John  W.  O’Brien, 
former  reporter  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Crawfordsville 
( Ind. )  Journal  -  Gazette,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Bleuthenthal  Field,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.  He  was  a  P-47 
pilot  and  instructor  at  the  field. 

Walter  L.  Thiesen.  74,  for  20 
years  chief  photographer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  May  31, 
where  he  lived  on  a  Post- 
Gazette  pension.  Earlier  for  25 
years  he  was  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

Lt.  Bob  Smyser.  former  Los 
Angeles  Times  sports  writer 
with  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
Pacific  area,  has  been  reported 
killed  in  action. 


Pvt.  Donald  I.  Aird,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Examiiitr 
display  staff,  was  killed  in  actioo 
in  the  French  theater. 

Maj.  Henry  L.  Harris,  (o^ 
merly  publicity  executive  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  and  one-time 
editor  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Sun,  died  Aug.  17  in  Boston. 

William  P.  Peters,  worts 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Nujs.| 
Eagle  and  Tribune  for  the  hut 
38  years,  died  Aug.  21. 

George  P.  Sloan,  60,  Nm 
York  Herald  Tribune  linotype 
operator  since  1937,  died  Aug.  20 
of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Eul- 
ier  he  had  learned  the  printer’s 
trade  on  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

S/Sgt.  Solomon  Blechmas, 
who  left  the  staff  of  the  Mama- 
roneck  ( N.  Y. )  Times  to  become 
a  Marine  Corps  combat  cotre 
spondent,  died  aboard  a  hoq;)itiil  | 
.ship  to  which  he  had  been  evsc 
uated  on  D-day  at  Guam. 

Frederick  T.  Berg,  65,  compoo- 
ing  room  foreman  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Star,  died  recentty. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Star 
since  1917. 

Pvt,  Seymour  Kaufman,  10 
former  high  school  sports  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Sun. 
was  killed  in  action  in  France 
on  June  22.  Pvt.  Kaufman  was 
winner  of  a  national  sports 
writing  contest  sponsored  by 
Quill  and  Scroll,  high  school 
journalism  organization,  and 
was  awarded  a  two-year  schol¬ 
arship  to  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity, 

Sct.  Joseph  B.  Churchill,  33. 
former  assistant  adroom  foit- 
man  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  was 
killed  in  the  invasion  of  France. 

Harry  J,  Walker,  63,  com¬ 
posing  room  employe  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  died  at  bis 
summer  home  in  Wildwood. 
N.  J.,  Aug.  17.  He  had  been 
with  the  Record  since  1896. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Steele,  77,  corre 
spondent  in  Pounding  MiU,  Va., 
for  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
graph  more  than  50  years,  died 
Aug.  12. 

Frederick  Gaisel,  for  nearly 
47  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Weekly,  most  of  that 
time  as  make-up  editor,  (fled 
Aug.  9  at  St.  Clare’s  Hospital. 
New  York.  He  was  recently 
cited  for  patriotic  activities. 


Australia 

•  Th*  ealv  |o«rMl  eWH 
mm  d  •dvorthifi, 

eommorcUl  beMdeaUwf  ■ 
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HMta  farrHoriat  rood 
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SydMy.  Aettewd* 

ubllthod  MenHily,  Sabterlpeloa  *•*•  **M 
por  yMr  pot*  Iroa 
tEOR6E  WARNECKE.  AMERICAN 
•ulto  1780.  Timot  Tovar,  N.  T  II,  N-  '• 
Tolaphono  IRyat*  f-IW 
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Columnist  Tells 
Header  Who 
(jj.  Joe  Is 

Much  has  been  written  about 
■Cl  Joe”  American  news- 
jaers  He  has  become  a  com- 
^te  character  in  the  minds  of 
^ericans  on  the  home  front. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burrow,  who 
^tes  a  weekly  service  letter, 
iveraging  three  columns  of  space 
In  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening 
ltdger,  addressed  to  “Dear  Joe,” 
«as  recently  asked  by  a  woman 
reader  in  Mexico,  “Who  is  this 
Joe  you  write  to  in  the  Ledger?” 

Miss  Burrow,  who  signs  her 
*tekly  letter  to  Joe  "The  Led¬ 
ger's  Elizabeth — for  the  home 
(oiks,”  recently  devoted  her 
companion  column,  "The  Last 
Straw,”  to  telling  readers  who 
Joe  really  is.  Incidentally,  she 
jIjo  answered  the  question  of 
one  G.I.  Joe  who  wrote  home 
from  Italy,  asking  who  is  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Who  GJ.  Joe  la 
In  plain,  every-day  words. 
Miss  Burrow  set  forth  her  de¬ 
scription  of  Joe  as  follows; 

‘Fact  is.  you  know  Joe. 

“He's  that  kid  whose  neck  you 
yearned  to  wring — the  one  who 
used  to  yell  around  your  house 
playing  cops  and  robbers  and 
you’d  mutter,  ‘It’ll  be  the  real 
thing  soon  enough,  boy.’ 

“^member  how  he’d  come 
stalking  the  birds  in  your  trees, 
tailing  you  he  was  after  spar¬ 
rows  when  all  the  time  he  was 
aiming  at  your  robins? 

"And  the  way  he’d  shriek  down 
behind  you  on  the  sidewalk  with 
hb  skates,  making  you  feel  as  if 
your  bones  were  being  pulver¬ 
ized?  And  those  cherries  he 
swipped  year  after  year?  (Did 
you  ever  get  any  for  yourself? ) 

“And  remember  that  bunch  of 
hounds  he  was  always  luring  in. 
and  the  bones  on  your  lawn? 
And  that  Hallowe’en  he  soaped 
your  windows? 

“It  was  sort  of  funny  and  nice 
that  time,  though,  when  he 
picked  all  his  mother’s  snap¬ 
dragons  she  was  saving  for  her 
club  meeting,  and  brought  them 
over  to  you.  poking  them  out 
in  his  dirty  fists.  That  was  the 
day  you  gave  him  the  ginger- 
brnd  and  that  old  inner-tube 
he’d  been  pleading  for.  Remem¬ 
ber? 

“Joe  was  that  little  tad  with 
the  too-big  cassock  who  wobbled 
when  he  reached  up  to  light  the 
altar  candles  —  the  one  who 
looked  so  solemn  when  he  held 
the  paten  for  your  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  Can  you  ever  forget 
the  time  he  came  in,  so  sleepy 
he  gmuflected  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  instead  of  the  Blessed  Sac¬ 
rament? 

“Well,  maybe  you  are  right. 
Maybe  Joe  was  the  one  who 
naed  to  help  out  in  the  choir 
a^  who  bore  down  heavily  on 
tMt  pet  song  of  his.  ‘Lead  On, 
0  King  Eternal.’  Only  Golden 
Text  he  ever  memorized  was 
Jesus  Wept.’  And  remember  the 
picked  mischief  in  his  eyes? 
^  the  Christian  Endeavor  and 
Epworth  League  girls  loved 
those  eyes. 

“There’s  certainly  no  doubt 


that  Joe  is  the  one  who  woke 
you  almost  every  night,  rattling 
home  at  unholy  hours  in  that 
bright  blue  jalopy  of  his  with 
the  wise-cracks  and  pictures 
scrawled  all  over  it.  You  used 
to  wonder  why  on  earth  his 
parents  let  him  run  loose  like 
that,  but  remember  you  were 
the  one  who  voluntarily  slipped 
him  that  $5  loan  when  he  needed 
another  second-hand  tire. 

“He  paid  it  back  the  next  Sat¬ 
urday  from  his  part-time  job. 
That  was  Joe. 

“Right  now  he’s  just  as  cheer¬ 
fully  paying  back  something  he 
doesn’t  owe — debt  we  piled  up. 
mess  we  let  happen.  That’s  Joe. 

“The  morning  after  the  two 
stopped  on  the  corner  to  ask 
about  Joe,  the  coincidence  came. 

“It  was  down  at  the  Hoxsey 
Hotel  and  a  woman  I’d  never 
met  said,  ‘My  son  in  Italy  wrote 
back  and  asked,’  “Who  is  this 
Elizabeth?  Elizabeth  who?” 

“Well,  Elizabeth  isn’t  Eliza¬ 
beth  anybody.  Or  rather,  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  Elizabeth  Smith,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cohen,  Elizabeth  Polinski. 

“Elizabeth  is  Joe’s  big  sister. 
But  she’s  also  Joe’s  little  sister, 
and  the  girl  he  had  his  first  date 
with,  and  the  spinster  aunt  who 
used  to  make  him  keep  his  el¬ 
bows  off  the  table,  and  his  Sun¬ 
day  School  teacher,  and  that 
friend  of  his  mother’s  who 
bought  his  suit  for  Barmizvah. 

“Elizabeth  is  also  that  perfect 
stranger  who  sat  in  the  third 
row  from  the  back  and  wept 
when  Joe  was  confirmed,  and 
she  is  the  woman  who  clerked 
in  the  neighborhood  store  and 
sold  him  licorice  jawbreakers. 

“Elizabeth  is  all  the  inarticu¬ 
late  women  of  America  who 
can’t  say  much  or  do  much  but 
write  to  Joe  about  the  weather 
and  pray  for  Joe  and  wonder 
what  sort  of  peace  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  intend  to  buy 
with  his  blood. 

“That’s  who  Elizabeth  is.” 

■ 

Chicago  m  Launching 
Climaxes  Times'  Drive 

Launching  of  the  cruiser  Chi¬ 
cago  III  at  Philadelphia  ship¬ 
yards,  Aug.  20,  brought  to  a 
climax  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
Times  to  stimulate  1.300.000  Chi¬ 
cagoans  who  bought  $51,000,000 
•in  Series  “E”  War  Bonds  in  a 
record  40-day  campaign  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  Times. 

The  drive  for  War  Bond  sales 
for  the  new  Chicago  was  started 
by  the  Times  only  a  few  minutes 
after  news  of  the  sinking  of  the 
cruiser  Chicago  II  was  received 
on  Feb.  16,  1943,  18  days  after 
its  sinking  off  Guadalcanal.  The 
drive  was  city-wide,  but  sparked 
by  the  Times  promotional  efforts. 

The  Times  also  sponsored  a 
contest  to  send  two  Chicago 
high  school  students  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  launching  of  the 
cruiser.  ’The  students  presented 
a  $5,800  check  for  a  welfare  fund 
for  the  crew,  a  gift  from  385,000 
Chicago  public  school  children, 
who  contributed  their  pennies. 
■ 

ABC  Board  to  Meet 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  board  of  directors  will 
meet  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  Sept.  22,  President  P.  L. 
Thomson  announced  this  week. 


R  ft  PUILISHERfer  AmmusI  26.  1944 


/f  Makes  4 
Gay  Feel  Good! 

The  new  editor  intrcxluced  himself  to  his 
readers  with  these  words: 

“1  cannot  conceive  of  anything  ever  taking 
the  place  of  the  country  weekly.  Television 
and  other  refinements  may  be  in  store,  but 
folks  will  continue  to  look  at  the  weekly 
newspaper  as  an  institution,  supplying  the 
homely,  intimate  contacts  and  the  core  of 
truth  to  the  community." 

►  The  only  thing  that  ever  takes  the  place  of  the 
country  weekly  is  its  growth  into  the  localnews 
DAILY. 

►  The  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  is  true  to  the  imperish¬ 
able  tradition  of  the  country  weekly.  It  never 
fails  to  supply  “the  homely,  intimate  contacts  and 
the  core  of  truth  to  the  community”.  This  is  why 
the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY  is  read  so  thoroughly,  re¬ 
lied  on  with  such  confidence. 

►  How  folks  feel  about  their  LOCALNEWS  daily 
is  best  told  by  the  men  in  the  armed  services.  I 
got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  one  in  the  South 
Pacific,  who  wrote:  “It  sure  makes  a  guy  feel  good 
to  sit  back  in  these  jungles  and  read  the  home¬ 
town  news.” 

►  The  folks  at  home  get  the  same  kind  of  satis¬ 
faction  from  reading  the  localnews  daily.  They 
may  not  tell  you  with  the  “absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder”  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  in  the 
South  Pacific,  but  they  know  how  he  feels. 

►  It  surely  does  make  a  guy  feel  good  to  get  every 
day  those  “homely,  intimate  contacts”  and  that 
“core  of  truth”  from  the  localnews  daily. 

By  William  FI.  Heath 

“WHAT  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM” 


^  ★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ★  ^ 
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Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  par  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  line 
2  times— .80  per  line  par  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK  S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  classified  ad* 
vertisamant,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  line.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads,  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magadna,  pul  slicity, 
advertisiM,  publishiira,  end  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  is  no  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  end  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  t2n4  8t. 
New  York  18,  K.  T. 


_ Nowipapor  Brofcors _ 

OAPABId  SAHIrliOro,  buying,  sell* 
ing  mergers,  dailiea  er  weakllea,  any¬ 
where  in  XT.  8.  No  leases  or  tradea. 
Len  Feigbnar  Ageaay,  Naakvillo.  Mieh. 

IHily  and  Weekly  Nawapapen 
west  of  the  Hisaiaaippi 
THE  CAMPBELL  OOMPANT 
Park  Central  Building  Los  Angeles 


Wowspwyors  For  Sole _ 

TWO  WZBKLIBE  to  be  merged  in 
rity  of  6.000,  giving  ezeinaive  field. 
City  nearing  a  daily  requirement.  Cash 
required  $16,000.  W.  H.  Clover.  Ven- 
turn,  ^lif. _ 


WEST  CO^T  DAILT.  ezeluaive  field, 
neither  daily  or  weekly  ^position. 
Cash  required  $60,000.  W.  H.  Clover, 
VenUira.  Calif. 


MechanlcoJ^  EqulpMont  Ft  Sole 

COI-OB  PRESS,  Hoe  Universal  Multi¬ 
color  (Pancoast  type)  built  in  1926. 
15  cylinders,  8  banked  to  the  right ; 
7  to  the  left;  4  formers.  Tno  offset 
folders,  at  right  angles,  and  in  center 
of  press.  Cylinders  four  pages  wide ; 
15-inch  diameter;  8  ool.  pages;  sheet 
rut  23 inches;  plates  bored  to  'A 
inch.  Range  of  color — 12  pages  in 
full  color;  12  in  black.  Pull  color  is 
three  colors  and  black.  Speed  of  pro¬ 
duction;  Normally  15,000  p.h.  Usual¬ 
ly  run  17,000  to  18,000.  Motors:  Two 
Cline-Westinghouse  80  h.p.  driving 
motors,  and  two  7 A  h.p.  starting  mot 
ors.  complete  with  Cline-Westinghouse 
full  automatic  control.  Direct  current 
Cntler-Hammer  escalators,  (two).  Un¬ 
dershot  ink  fountains.  Rack  and  Hoist 
for  paper  rolls.  Press  located  in  mid¬ 
west.  Write  to  Box  986  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LINOTT+B  MATS  18.  24.  30  pt. 

Cothic  No.  13.  Monotype  Display 
Mats,  Coudy,  Hess,  Powell,  Caslon. 
Cheltenham:  Monotype  Qiant  Mats, 
Caslon,  Bookman,  Kennerley,  Cloister. 
Monotype  Composition  Mats  14,  18  pt. 
Bodoni,  Caslon,  Cheltenham.  Good 
condition,  low  price.  Cleveland  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  5309  Hamilton  Avenue. 
Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 
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Nawspapars  Wanted 


TO  MANAOE  on  salary  and  share 
profit  daily  or  large  weekly  in  west¬ 
ern  state  by  aggressive  but  seasoned 
man  qualified  all  departments  thru  16 
years  of  active  management.  Write 
Box  922,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WISH  TO  PURCHASE  small  daily 
newspsper  anywhere  in  U.  S.  except 
South  for  two  clients.  Write  William 
•T.  Slattery,  attorney,  208  Hoffman 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mechanical  Eqnipmnnt  Wantad 


WANTED 

Oesu  press,  single  width  (two  psges 
wide),  184k  inch  printing  diametsr — 
21 inch  out  off  or  deek  tor  seme. 
Give  fnll  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  fi  Pnhiiaher. _ 


PRESS  WANTED;  Single  width  Hoe 
or  Goss  capable  of  24  or  with  22  44' 
entoff  36  pages.  Include  stereotype 
equipment.  Box  940,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 


STRAIGHT  LINE  Unit  type  preeses 
2344'  entoff  either  nndemesth  or 
end  feed.  Box  919,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  PRESS  to  print  4  oolor 
comics,  22  44"  cutoff,  8  or  more  pages. 
Also  4  deck  22  4i "  cutoff.  All  black 
press.  Box  894,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Modern  24  or  32  page 
press,  with  color  deck.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Give  age  aerial  number,  cash 
price.  Principal,  no  agents.  Box 
1016,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wantad 
Advertising 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
COPYWRITER 

Experienced  Copywriter,  Draft  Ex¬ 
empt.  Sports  Minded.  Experienced 
radio  eontinuity.  teehnieiil  <'0|^'.  pub 
licit}-.  House  Organ  editor.  Twenty- 
five  year  old  firm.  Central  Ohio.  Give 
complete  details,  anapshot  and  salary 
expeeted.  Box  102.5.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALB81CAN 
One  seasoned  by  newspaper  experience 
to  do  a  real  job  of  advertising  pdsn- 
ning,  copy  writing,  aggressive  but  not 
high-pressure  selling;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  prompt  salary  increaaea  as 
ability  demonstrated ;  give  complete 
resume  of  background,  age.  family  and 
draft  statna,  refereneaa,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  ine.  photo  if  available.  Herald, 
Clinton.  Iowa. 


ADVBETISINO  SALESHAN— A  Mid- 
Western  Daily  in  a  city  of  46(^000 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  top 
flight  saleaman  in  the  retail  Depart¬ 
ment.  Position  offers  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  copywriting  and  layouts 
and  able  to  service  some  key  depart¬ 
ment  stora  aecounta.  Perkaps  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  smaller  newapaper 
would  like  to  move  up  to  paper  with 
90.000  circulation.  This  is  not  a  tem¬ 
porary  job.  It’s  s  permanent  one  for 
the  right  person.  Attractive  salary. 
Clean  city.  Good  family  living  condi¬ 
tions.  congenial  fellow  workers.  Write 
details  to  Box  953,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  (or  live 
wire  national  advertising  man  on 
West’s  fastest  growing  daily.  .Should 
be  able  to  handle  scveriil  grocery  ne- 
eouiits.  Prefer  single  mini  due  to  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Box  960,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Advertising  working  man¬ 
ager  who  understands  layouts.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  good  record  and  reeom- 
mendatiena.  Out  of  war  industry  area. 
Morning,  evealng  and  Sunday  papers, 
population  30.000.  Give  fnll  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  letter.  Write  or  wire  Oeeil 
B.  Highland,  President,  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Company,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va. 


WANTED;  TO  CONTACT  ORQANIZA- 
TION  or  individual  who  can  put  on 
campaign  this  fall  to  promote  classified 
advertising  in  small  city  daily  with 
paid  circulation  over  7,300.  Write 
Box  985,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 
Advertising  (Gwt'd) 


STAFF  SALESMAN  wanted  by  a  N.  T. 
State  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  100,- 
000.  Permanent  position  for  an  ambi¬ 
tions  person  who  can  really  sell  in  a 
highly  competitive  field.  Give  complete 
history  when  applying  and  itate  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Enclose  snspihot  photo. 
Box  823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WoRtad 

Administrative 


Help  WaaHd 

Crenlatien 


CIBOULATION  MANAGES  —  Middle 
West,  circulation  40.000  to  50,000, 
daily  and  Sunday,  needs  aggressive 
circulation  manager  with  executive 
ability.  Mutt  understand  and  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phatea  of  city  and 
country  circulation  work  and  be  able 
to  take  complete  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Splendid  opportunity.  Poaition 
is  permanent  to  right  man.  Write 
fully  giving  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary.  Only  those  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  background  and  ability  need 
apply  as  this  position  requires  the 
best.  Box  909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waafad 

Editorial 


NEED  OOBtPBTENT  reliable  general 
news  reporter,  especially  capable  of 
handling  courts.  Man  or  woman,  easy 
hours,  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Good  pay.  Answers  sboiild  inclni'e 
photo,  references,  iiertinent  details. 
Address  Andrews  Harninn.  Hatties- 
11'"-?  American.  Hattiesburg.  Miss. 


REPORTER — Young  woman  aa  assiit- 
ant  to  editor  large  New  Jersey  weekly 
newapaper,  full  time  editorial  side. 
Detail  all  qualifications  in  letter.  Box 
1029.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatod 

Editorisl  (Coat’d) 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE, 

porter,  Rocky  .Mountain  regiiu  o*' 
1012.  Editor  &  Publisher.  “ 

RE-WRITER-  male  or  female-^(~JJ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  desired  for 
medium  sire  paper.  State  qualifica 
tions  and  background.  Address  Box 
990.  Editor  A  I’nblisher. 


xkxi-Tvxuxx>xv-  male  or  Temale _ 

IHirsonal  biographies  for  historical  sTl 
licutions — work  can  be  done  at 
home  on  wordage  buaia— 
furnished  except  you  and  ‘mmtr 
.Mast  be  able  to  return  neitiywi^ 
copy.  Write,  Historical  Kototd 
elation,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  daily,  14  00(,C 
eulation.  Gan  be  beginner  or  txim 
enced  man.  Mankato,  Mna  ^ 
Press.  '■ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  20.U0U 
daily.  Must  know  cost  aeeounfing,  be 
able  to  handle  men,  secure  msximum 
results.  Share  of  profits  for  man  who 
can  take  hold  and  operate.  Knowledge 
all  phases  mechanical  dept,  important. 
Tell  all  and  if  interview  ran  be  ar¬ 
ranged  our  expense.  Box  11)14,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  general  aw 
writing  ability  on  mid- western  erani 
daily.  Permanent.  Good  opportmte 
Prefer  young  man.  Tell  eipetita* 
salary  expected.  Box  1007,  Miter | 


Pulilsher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  t». 
morning  newspaper  with  prata  tot 
at  1:00  a.m.  Five-day  baaic  trto 
with  time  and  half  for  lixtk  to 
Capable  reporter  seeking  daak 
may  apply,  stating  age,  expaitoei 
draft  atatua.  Appliealioni  fnm  tt 
men  will  be  coniiderad.  Box  94$,  1$ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


TEXAS  MORNING  DAILY  wsnU  ^ 
iiualified  to  fill  post  of  city  edits; 
Permanent.  Write  Box  965,  Kditi- 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED,  ABLE  EXPERIENOBD  «# 
torial  writer  on  staff  of  loni-sOih 
lished  metropolitan  daily,  rniiiiatgi 
position,  adequate  pay  in  aceariaoi 
with  ability  to  handle  the  job.  lla 
with  good  midwestern  experiaiiM  prr 
ferred.  Give  age  and  political  riaai. 
and  enclose  samples  of  recent  v«L 
Box  985,  Editor  A  Pnblithtr. 


CIBOULATION  MANAGER:  For  a 
weekly  trade  publication  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Must  know 
how  to  organise  and  handle  a  crew. 
A  manager  with  his  own  crew  pre¬ 
ferred.  State  length  of  experience. 
Box  1000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  RKPOfi 
ER  to  cover  city,  edit  own  copy,  iq 
vise  makeup  city  page.  WiU  him. 
assistant.  Don’t  want  drifter  nor  W) 
who  can’t  control  his  habits.  Skwh 
be  good  mixer.  Not  a  duratioa  Job 
Good  future.  Write  Timts-Uede 
Martins  Ferry,  O.,  with  past 
ence.  references,  and  photo 


WANTED— YOUNG  OR  MIDDLE- 
AGED  MAN  to  take  complete  charge 
of  circulation  on  middle  west  daily — 
tow-n  of  11,000.  Must  know  carrier 
and  mail  promotion  and  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  ABC  methods.  Has 
splendid  post-war  future.  Position 
open  October.  In  answering  include 
sanpshot.  experience,  age,  family 
status,  draft  condition,  and  starting 
salary.  Box  983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  BZPEKIENOED  SOOIin 
EDlTOR-reporter  for  Daily  Nevi-hu 
at  Hob^,  N.  M.  Salary  $M  task 
Housing  available,  reasonabla  Thaw 
U.  Sommers,  Daily  Record,  Keseili 
N.  M. 


WOMAN  REPORTER,  feature  vtito 

Strui^t  news,  features,  heads,  Dslb 
tip.  Exc.  opportunity.  Jeomal,  JUt' 
S.  Ashland,  Chicago. 


Haiti  Waototi 
MochoMcal 


CITY  EDITOR  on  morning  daily 
Clarksburg  Exponent,  population  30,- 
000.  circulation  20,000.  out  of  war  in¬ 
dustry  area.  Write  or  wire  full  in¬ 
formation.  George  H.  Clark.  Clarks- 
biirg.  W.  Va. 


EXPEBJENOED  BOTABY  FUM 
MAN  who  can  maintain  sqaipaai 
secure  good  printing  results.  Oireid 
erences.  Salary  in  line  with  yeer  ikl 
ity  and  good  future.  Box  lOlt,  Idltn 
A  Publisher.  _ 


COMBINATION  REPORTER  sports 
editor,  afternoon  daily,  city  of  15,000. 
Splendid  opportunity.  Permanent. 
Write  or  wire.  Editor  the  News,  Pam- 
pa.  Texas. _  _ 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  REPORTER  on 
Western  daily.  Box  1004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BXFBBIZNOXD  REPORTER.  desk 
man.  draft^roof,  capable  handling  nil 
news,  staff  of  4.  Permanent  job. 
Small  live  midwest  afternoon  daily. 
Give  age,  family  status,  experience, 
references,  starting  salary  required. 
Box  1022.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  BXEOUTITZ  snuitH 

by  daily  under  10,000  circulatioi.  Wi 
are  creating  new  supervising  posiiht 
for  right  man.  Permanent.  Muit  »8 
as  supervising  foreman  and  mookaika 
superintendent  and  run  compodw 
room,  press  and  stereotype  crows,  « 
responsible  for  production,  sapflie 
and  building.  State  age,  expori^ 
general  qualifications,  present  eaw 
ment  and  send  photo  and  othsr^ 
tails.  Interview  will  bo  srraoiw 
Box  992.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  afternoon  daily  in  southwest.  Pay 
not  high  but  working  conditions  agree¬ 
able.  Town  10,000.  Box  996,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  MACHINIST  OPXBiH^ 

If  you  are  an  assistant  operator-Oi 
chinist  who  desires  advancement,  er  u 
operator-machiniat,  available,  sad  le 
sirons  of  moving  to  a  small  Ohio  8*1 
daily  where  all  machines  are 
condition  (purchased  new  in  IMII 
and  where  working  conditions  are  os 
genial,  and  if  you  are  really  5*1** 
at  yimr  trade,  you  will  find  thii  dOC 
a  good  spot.  No  radicals,  bat 
be  union,  or  willing  to  join  aaiss 
Sober,  reliable,  with  beat  referea^ 
Scale  .4.'0.  with  overtime  for  oscr^ 
inai'liine  oi>->r-'t^in.  Apply.  Box  W 
Kd'for  Sr  I’u)'l‘.sli<  r.  _ _ 


WANTED— Straight  matter 
operator.  Permanent  day  poeitiw.  ^ 
hour  5-day  week.  Paid  holidays.  1^ 
week  paid  vacation  after  one  ft*' 
Poaition  open  for  immediate  soeW' 
tnce.  Union.  Address  Foremaa.  *v 
publican-News,  Kankakee,  IlUMw- 


EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER  for  Aagasf  25.1^ 
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Help  Wanted 

Meckenical  (Cont’d) 


SitnatioM  Waated 
Advertuinf 


nasEATOK  OE  FLOOB  MAK  WANT- 
^enaanent  job.  Modern  shop, 
lewn,  cheap  Iiymg.  $40  a  week. 
gSfUin.  Socorro.  N.  M. 


DAILY 


SjEiN  COMBINATION 
Iki  working  composing  rooi 

with  ability  to  coordiiiiito 
-hiftion  Excellent  climate  and  liv- 
MEditiona.  Box  094.  Editor  & 
pBbii^her. 


Help  Wanted 

Phototrapfcer _ 

wSmSATION  MAK  do  photography 
.ii  operate  small  engraving  plant. 

or  wire  A.  J.  Hauge.  News  Di- 
rtctor.  Daily  Sentinel.  Grand  June- 
Hob.  Colo. 


Q)WESTE^  DAILY  has  permanent 
owaing  for  news  photographer,  also 
^kination  reporter  photographer, 
aut  hove  car.  Box  1017,  Editor  & 
Piblither, 


Help  Wanted 
Prodeeben _ 

PIODDCTION  MANAOEK — Who  can 
told  down  costs,  meet  modern  condi- 
-  I  'loai,  keep  plant  up,  page  costs  rea- 
“  I  suable.  Must  know  all  phases  opera- 
■  I  tioa  tuccessfnl  daily.  Good  future. 
'■  I  (lire  references,  background  Box 
I  1015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wontod 

Praaelien  _ 

^  ASSISTANT 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 

i 

'■  1  Now  York  City  newspaper  has  an 

luuasl  opportunity  for  a  young  tal- 
i  'itcd  promotion  man  of  hig  league 

tilibre.  The  man  we  seek  must  have 

>  t  thorough  working  knowledge  of 

>  ntvipaper  promotion  in  all  its  phases 
i  aid  be  a  good  planner  and  organizer. 

I  Hf  must  have  sufficient  experience  to 

.table  him  to  assume  full  charge  us 
won  u  hr  has  demonstrated  his  ubil- 
,lf.  A  brief  outline  of  guuliiirations 
[  eld  personal  history  will,  if  it  inter- 
,  nil  ns.  bring  romplete  details  of  this 
>'i(eptional  opportunity.  (Our  own 
l>•eple  know'  of  this  advertisement.) 
Hex  1026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nOKOTION  MANAGER  for  metro- 
poiilin  newspaper  with  lOO.OOO  cir- 
rilstion  in  highly  competitive  field 
niwr  .New  York.  No  fancy  job  at 
fiarjr  salary  but  a  life  time  opportiini- 
7  for  a  aound  thinking,  hard  hitting 
■kitt-sleeve  executive  anxious  to  make 
IS  important  place  for  himself  in  a 
trowing  organization.  All  repliea 
ivictly  rouiideiiliul.  Box  1(124,  Editor 
i  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  -  MANAGER,  experi 
enced  in  copy,  layout,  saloa  promotion. 
15  years’  neperienee.  Draft  status 
1-C.’  Write  Box  968,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ _ 

ADVT6.  SALESMAN.  ;19  (3A-H), 

seeks  greater  ehallenges  us  Dept.  Mgr. 
nr  .Asst.,  15  years  present  firm.  Staff 
leader,  daily  30.000  ABC.  Eayoiits. 
copy,  promotions.  College  graduate. 
Knowledge  Acelg.,  Cotn'l  Law.  Box 

1006.  Editor  &  Pnhlialier. _ 

CAPABLE,  energetic  young  woman, 
college  trained,  experienced  on  best 
large  ilailies.  Now  general  advertising 
director  of  daily,  12,000  circulation. 
Strong  in  Classified.  Dependable, 
permanent,  wants  ehunges.  Box  987, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SOLICITOR,  layout, 
copy.  .Middle  West  .Age  30,  tnarrieil. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  961.  Editor  A 
Publisher _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESBIAN 
DRAFT  EXEMPT 

Age  39,  married,  no  children.  Eighteen 
years'  experience  in  City  Zone  of  111.- 
000.  No  territory  limitations  for  right 
position.  Change  becanse  of  reorgan¬ 
ization.  Market  Research- Psychology 
training.  Fine  record  of  achievement 
in  all  phases  of  Local  Display.  Good 
health.  Fine  appearance.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Available  on  two  weeks  no¬ 
tice.  $50.  For  brochure,  photo,  wire 
Personnel  Service,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
or  write  Box  908.  A  good  man — a  man 

YOU  will  like. _ _ _ 

MAN  with  twentvlivc  yeai-s'  m-ws- 
pHper  advertising  cxpi  I'icncc  with  init 
standing  record  both  a<  Advertising 
Manager  atid  National  Manager  on 
some  of  America’s  out.standing  news¬ 
papers,  seeks  appointment,  with  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  in  the  market  fur  a  titan 
of  this  caliber.  Forty-seven  years  of 
age.  married,  perfect  healtli.  open  to 
go  anywhere.  Box  1023.  Editor  & 
Ptiblisher 


NAT’L  ADV.,  39,  college,  army  dis¬ 
charge,  as  Mgr.  or  newspaper  rep. 
midwest.  Now  National  rep.  metropo¬ 
litan  daily.  A*  A.M.  25,000  paper 
showed  87%  increase.  Box  950,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SOME  PUBLISHER  NEEDS  THIS 
MAN.  Advertising  Manager  sees  no 
future  in  present  position  and  set-ks 
new  opportunity  in  city  .50.000  to  200,- 
000  ns  advertising  iiinnager  or  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Thoroughly  experienced 
all  branches  newsitaper  advertising, 
sales  jiromotion.  etc.  For  complete 
details  write  Box  963,  Editor  !c  Piib- 
liaher. 


SitaotiMs  Wootad 

Artist 


Help  WoRftd 

_ Reiearcb 

OWOBTUNITY  FOB  BE  SEA  BOH 
UIDED  YOUNG  MAN  to  make  a 
pitei  for  himself  in  market  reaeareh 
II  s  national  scale  for  leading  trade 
Wmr.  Host  have  had  some  experienee, 
ad  bo  finiiltar  with  statistical  details 
■id  requirements.  Writs  giving  age, 
drift  status,  experience,  salary  require- 
■izti  and  references.  Box  870,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Jitkary  agency  service  _ 

JkITE  FEATURES  FOR  NATIONAL 
MAftAglNES  I  Ht>rthii  Klauitner.  Lit* 
AKency,  507  5th  Avc.,  sN.  Y.  17. 


Sifaations  Wantad 
_ Adaiaistratiya _ 

MBEOETIC  EXECUTIVE.  35.  man- 
entire  office,  news,  business,  ad- 
'J'f'sitHt,  circulation,  mechanical,  write 
’’diloruls.  In  newspaper  business 
’"•‘•^•yhood,  plus  U.  of  I.  Happily 
J?y*lud  present  paper,  prise-winning 
daily,  8  years.  .Seeks  larger 
"•♦•/tunity  anywhere.  Box  980,  Edi- 
'°r  *  Publisher _ 

OKBOON  OB  WASHINGTON  WEEK- 
hl,  WMtern  half.  Would  like  to  man- 
with  intention  of  Inlying.  Five 
Kkix  general  reiiorling.  Kansas  daily. 
..'y*  released  from  army.  Box  1019. 
Milor  &  Piild  sh.T 


ABTIST  EXPERIENCED  in  uriginnt 
ing  general  and  political  cartoons,  ani¬ 
mated  color  movies,  comic  strips,  seeks 
permanent,  salaried  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  magasine.  advertising  agency  or 
manufacturer.  Best  references.  Box 
1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sltaotiaat  Wantad 
Crcolalioa 


AGE  30  4-F  8  years’  experience  on 
dailies  20,000  to  160,000  desires  Oire. 
Mgr.  of  medium  siie  daily  or  country 
or  city  Circ.  Mgr.  of  larger  paper. 
Energetic,  good  promoter,  no  drink¬ 
ing,  thrives  on  competition,  excellent 
record  and  references,  knows  all  phases 
of  circulation  street  sales,  carrier  boy 
org.,  country  routes,  branch  offices. 
Must  give  two  weeke  notice  to  present 
employer.  Box  913,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

OnCCirLATIOM  DIRECTOR  avniUble 
for  metropolitan  paper.  Have  engi¬ 
neered  five  rate  iaereases.  Specialise 
in  building  revenue  and  circulation. 
Will  build  your  department  with  sound 
proven  methods.  More  than  20  years* 
experienee,  best  references.  Box  900, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  with  20 
years  all-around  newspaper  experience 
desires  iierinanent  position  small  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Sober,  indnstrioti.s,  and  a 
producer.  Perfect  health.  Age,  44, 
married,  family.  Write  fully  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Aagust  2ft,  1944 


Sifuafient  Wantad 

Circulation  (Cont’d) 


CAPABIE  MANAGER  with  over  25 
year.s  active  experienee  all  phases  eir- 
eiilation  work  immediately  availabht. 
Invite  eorrespondenee  front  newspapers 
largi“  or  sniall,  prefer  cast  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  I.ocation  and  living  conditions 
will  carry  weiglil.  Best  of  record, 

exrelleiil  refereiiees.  Box  991.  Editor 

&  Piibli-her.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  news¬ 
paper  20.000  desires  change.  14  years' 
experience  A.B.C.,  Kittle  Merchanta, 

Dealers,  Street  Sales,  Direct  Mail. 
Reference  and  record  will  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  If  yon  want  extra  revenue 
and  circulation  plus  well  managed  de¬ 
partment.  Write  Box  826,  Editor  Ss 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  depart¬ 
ment  with  proven  record  of  ability 

desires  change.  Age  41.  married.  Only 
permanent  connection  considered.  Box 

951.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

CIRCULATOR — 25  yrs.  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  A.M.-P.M.-Sun.  fields,  both 
eity  and  conntry.  Age  45,  look  35, 
feel  25.  Available  at  once.  What  have 
you  to  offer  t  Box  872,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _  _  _ 

STREET  SALES  MANAGER,  eapahl. 
h'lnest  and  depeiid.'it)le,  one  who  knows 
the  hiisiness,  agt  37.  family  man.  West 
Coasi.  Box  962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitnatloM  Wantad 
Editorial 


ABLE  NEWSWOMAN,  former  foreign 
correspondent,  radio  experience,  fluent 
Kns.sian,  German,  and  with  wide  back¬ 
ground  persons,  places  tomorrow's 
news,  seeks  radio  or  magazine  post. 
Canadian,  has  1st  papers.  Box  959 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ALL  BOUND  NEWBPAPER  MAN; 
wide  experience;  now  desk  man  city 
over  half  million;  want  top  job  small 
city  or  country  paper;  must  he  per- 
manent.  Box  1001.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
ASSISTANT  ART  EDITOR:  Artist 
desires  position.  Box  967.  Editor  & 

Publish  >rr. _ 

CALIF.  PAPERS;  exp.  all-around 
newsman,  now  with  met.  East,  daily, 
.seeks  post  Calif,  daily.  Formerly  with 
INS.  Hoo.  Dis.,  coll,  grad.,  married. 
On  coast  ready  to  work  Sept.  20.  Box 
998.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

EDITORIAL  OABTOONIR— 15  yra. 
large  metropolitan  dailiee — 10  yre. 
professional  artiat,  edneator.  Box  810, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  experienced,  wants  non-dnra- 
tion  job  ns  managing,  news,  telegraph 
or  eity  e<litor.  Draft  deferred,  34. 
i-ollege  graduate.  Prefer  eity  10.000 
In  40.000  Oregon.  Washington,  ('ali- 
foriiia.  hut  would  eonsider  other  states. 

Box  999.  Editor  At  Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  now  with  national 
magasine.  desires  position  with  con¬ 
sumer  msgntine  or  newspaper.  Seven 
yrs.  writing  experienee  including  pic¬ 
ture-story  experienee.  Box  847,  Editor 

ft  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH;  literary 
background,  French,  German,  Span¬ 
ish;  College  degree;  writing  ability; 
A-1  secretary,  good  at  details.  First 
rate  references.  Box  621,  Editor  A 

Ptiblisher, _ 

editorial  WRITER  —  WASHING¬ 
TON  CORRESPONDENT  offers  full  or 
part  time  services  to  publication  or 
publications  supporting  the  American 
Way  and  seeing  need  for  conservation 
thereof.  Strong  writer  from  freedom 
angle  on  matters  of  government  and 
eeoiioniies.  Knows  Congress  and  its 
per-onalities  and  functions  as  well  as 
Bnreacracy.  Box  958,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPTREADER  seeks 
position  on  afternoon  daily.  $60.  Box 
891,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  EDITORIAL  or 
radio.  Prefer  California.  Merchant 
Seaman  discharged  from  service  de¬ 
sires  a  position.  Box  806,  Editor  ft 

Pnblisher. _ 

HARD  -  WORKING  ALL  -  ABOUND 
NEWSWOMAN  wants  reporting  job  on 
Ktraight-.'-liooting  daily.  Five  years’ 
experience.  Missouri.  B.  .1.  Box  982. 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Sitaotioas  Woatad 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

EMPLOYED  NIGHT  EDITOR  wants 
day  desk  on  Florida  doily.  Prefer 
telegraph.  Box  941,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

TT.MAT.F.,  YOUNG.  Last  2  year- 
War  Dept,  public  relations.  Hel|>l 
Help!  Travel  anywhere.  References, 
(|note:  Brisk  journalistic  touch  .  .  . 
valuable,  unquote.  Also  artist.  Can 
prove  it.  Box  1005.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Permanent 
position.  Midwest  or  Southwest  daily. 
Draft  exempt.  15  years'  experience. 
Chanee  to  bny  in  later.  Box  1009. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BIAN,  38,  broad  newn,  administrative, 
teaching,  publicity  experienee,  wants 
magazine,  newspaper  or  publicity  job 
with  future.  Box  899,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

MAN,  41,  father  of  three,  11  yrs. 
with  AP  in  five  cities;  6  yrs.  se  ase’t 
city  editor  150,000  circulation  paper; 
experienced  in  staff  sapervision,  copy 
handling.  Salary  $4,000  subject  to 
variance  depending  on  opportunity. 

910.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher.  _ 
NEWS,  CITY  AND  TELEGRAPH 
EDITOR.  Wants  position  on  evening 
paper.  Box  892,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
$10,000  N.  Y.  EDITOR  10  years'  ex 
eentive  on  top  12  years  all  desk-  large 
and  small  cities,  weekly  pnblighcr,  ua- 
tionally  known  byline,  present  em¬ 
ployer  14  years,  like  executive  editor¬ 
ship  where  family  can  root  properly 
even  if  less  money.  If  nothing  save 
this,  us  awaiting  right  proposition. 

Box  979,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Qualifications;  23  years  a  news¬ 
paper  man ;  former  daily  editor,  at 
present  assistant  city  editor  large  east¬ 
ern  daily  with  27  personnel  to  super¬ 
vise;  came  up  from  the  ranks.  Mar¬ 
ried,  sober,  46.  native,  Chriitian. 
Knows  all  departments  thoroughly. 
Can  write  editorials  and  qualified  to  do 
a  good  job  for  a  publisher  who  wants 
to  expand  for  national  bnsiness.  If 
yon  have  a  second  paper  and  a  fight, 
all  the  better.  Box  1002,  Editor  ft: 
Publisher 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 

15  years  Capitol  coverage,  extensive 
contacts,  references.  Box  964,  Editor 

ft  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  writer,  reporter,  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  and  publicity 
work,  wants  position  in  New  York. 
Box  989,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

MochMicnl 


AVAILABLE  NOW.  Composing  room 
superintendent.  Working  knowledge 
nil  mechanical  departments.  Good  rec¬ 
ord.  References.  R.  J.  Massey,  1034 

Qnincy.  Topeka.  Kansas. _ 

MEOSANIOAli  SUTT.  or  Press  and 
Stereotype  Snpt.  Twenty-five  yenra’ 
experienee.  Twenty  years  on  Tabnlnra. 
Union,  married.  At  present  employed 
aa  Mechanical  Snpt.  Best  references, 
^x  844.  Editor  ft  PnbKsber. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experienee.  Background  of  prnetical 
and  business  abilitx.  Box  952,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBXH  PBESSBOOM  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE;  85  yenre’  experience  all 
types  rotary  preeeea;  8  years  color 
work  on  soft  packing;  newspaper  work 
preferred;  51  yenra  of  age,  married, 
with  family,  steady,  reliable,  good 
health;  excellent  refereneea.  Box  887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_ PnMic  ReUtioBS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE — 
Expert  planner,  tonnd  idee  man,  ver¬ 
satile  newspaper,  radio  and  magasine 
writer  with  wide  editoriel  ecqnahi- 
tance  and  15-yenr  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  Now  employed,  bnt  desires 
permanent  association  with  financially 
sound  company  or  organisation  and 
enthnsiastic  management  that  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  "go  plaeea”  after  the  war. 
Age  46,  responsible  family  man,  col¬ 
lege  plus  postgradnate  education.  Box 
890,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Frcmk  McCobe 
Fonneriy  of  N.  Y.  World 

FOREVER  UNSATISFIED,”  World’s  earnings  in  1886  were 
the  favorite  maxim  of  Joseph  over  $500,000.  The  St  Louis 
Pulitzer,  probably  can  be  Post-Dispatch  earned  $85,000  the 
said  to  designate  same  year.  Both  of  these  highly 
Pulitzer  the  precepts  that  successful  publications  origi- 
“Foraear  ruled  his  tem-  nated  from  an  Investment  of 
TT  _*•  <2  P«rament,  shap^  $2,500,  the  amount  that  Mr.  Pulit- 
Unsotisnaa  ^Is  character  and  zer  paid  for  the  St.  Louis  Dis- 
motivated  the  ac-  patch  at  the  sheriff’s  sale  Dec.  9, 
tions  of  his  extraordinary  ca-  1878.  Little  surprise  that  one  of 
reer.  “Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  the  Rothschilds  remarked  that 
.something  new,”  he  advised  the  “if  Joseph  Pulitzer  had  chosen 
World’s  executives.  “You’ll  make  to  be  a  banker,  he  would  have 
some  mistakes,  I  know.  But  been  one  of  the  world’s  great- 
do  not  make  the  .same  mistakes  est.”  A  profit  in  a  single  year 
twice.”  of  $585,000  on  an  investment  of 

When  William  R.  Hearst  in  $2,300  indicates  genius  of  a  high 
1896  unloosened  his  bank  roll  order. 

of  $8,000,000  and  stripped  the  In  1887  the  World  refused  to 
World  of  its  important  editors,  support  the  Democratic  machine 
artists,  feature  writers  and  some  candidate  for  district  attorney 
business  executives,  Mr.  Pulit-  in  New  York.  It  united  with 
zer  realized  that  he  had  to  wage  the  Republicans.  Fusionists  and 
a  battle  for  self-preservation  Independents  in  furthering  the 
against  formidable  forces  that  election  of  De  Lancey  Nicoll.  a 
were  led  by  former  World  men.  very  able  lawyer.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
notably  Brisbane,  Carvalho,  put  all  his  intense  energy  and 
Morrill  Goddard,  Farrelly  and  strength  into  Nicoll’s  campaign. 
Charles  E.  Russell.  He  had  to  He  made  a  number  of  election 
fight  .seasoned  veterans  with  raw  speeches,  but  to  no  purpose, 
material — and  he  an  absentee  It  was  the  first  Pulitzer  set- 
commander,  an  invalid  and  on  back  since  he  came  to  New 


the  verge  of  blindness. 


York.  J.  P.  had  clearly  over- 


He  learned  that  World  men  worked  himself;  this,  with  effect 
were  secretly  conniving  with  of  Nicoll’s  defeat,  brought  on 
the  opposition — that  instructions  nervous  prostration  and  paraly- 
and  messages  sent  by  him  were  sis  of  an  optic  nerve.  His  physi- 
known  in  the  Journal  office  im-  cians  ordered  immediate  rest 
mediately  following  their  receipt  and  cessation  from  all  business 
by  the  World.  He  instructed  and  professional  activities.  He 
the  Western  Union  that  his  per-  went  to  California  in  the  hope 
sonal  messages  must  not  be  that,  with  the  change  of  climate 
transmitted  over  the  World’s  and  distance  from  office  cares, 
.special  wire,  that  they  should  his  sight  might  be  restored.  But 
be  delivered  from  the  Western  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
Union  office  by  uniformed  mes-  ment.  Thereafter,  and  until 
sengers.  This  was  done  to  pre-  1^*11.  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
vent  telegraph  operators  as-  had  no  prolonged  physical  con¬ 
signed  to  the  World  office  from  tacts  with  the  World  office.  He 
discussing  the  contents  of  his  made  but  five  short  visits  in  the 
personal  communications.  space  of  24  years. 

Conditions  callcKl  for  changing  *  *  * 

methods,  therefore,  to  prevent  ™  u  u  j 

as  far  as  possible  important  in-  TRANSACTIONS  he  had 

formation  from  reaching  the  executives  were 

enemy.  A  code  was  devised  to  through  his  secretaries,  and 


enable  Mr.  Pulitzer  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  World  officials  in 
greater  confidence  and  security. 

He  bought  the  World  from 
Jay  Gould  on  May  10.  1883  for 


they  were  all 
Supervised  strangers.  His 
by  Remote  ^ons  were  mere 
_  ,  boys — Ralph,  born 

Control  in  1879  and  Jo¬ 
seph,  in  1885.  Oc- 


^46,000.  ^™m  this  date  until  casionally  World  men  were  in- 

„  was  actively  ^ited  guests  at  Bar  Harbor, 

engaged  in  ^iting  and  super-  jekyl  Island  or  aboard  his  yacht, 
vising  ite  pubHc^ion.  He  wrote  jjg  either  cabled  or  telegraphed 
editorials  and  heaiHines.  read  orders — the  mails  were  too 

proofs  and  copy  and,  until  the  slow  and  uncertain, 
advent  of  Col.  John  A.  C^kenll,  Unable  to  read  himself,  J.  P. 
made  the  paper  up  in  the  com-  of  necessity  had  to  depend  upon 
posii^  room.  As  president  of  the  loyalty  of  his  secretaries 
w®  1  Publishing  Co.  ( ^e  for  proper  transmission  of  his  or- 
World  s  corporate  title),  Mr.  (jers.  Important  and  confidential 
Pulitzer  countersign^  the  communications  constantly  came 
World  s  (ffi^ks  and  in  addition  to  him  from  the  World  office, 
supervis^  the  work  of  the  busi-  These  too  were  brought  to  his 
ness  and  mechanical  depart-  attention  through  the  eyes  of 
^®  power  and  secretaries.  He  had  neither  pri- 


enthusiasm  and  made  others 
want  to  work  by  simply  watch- 


vacy  nor  secrecy. 

It  annoyed  J.  P.  to  think  that 


about  his  personal  affairs  might  be 
it.  ITie  World  responded  to  his  bruited  about  by  indiscreet  and 
magic  touch  and  the  circulation  thoughtless  subordinates.  Coded 
grew  with  leaps  and  bounds.  messages  would  prevent  the 
In  1883  when  he  took  posses-  World's  editorial,  advertising 
sion  the  World’s  circulation  was  and  circulation  policies  from  be- 
16.300;  it  increased  to  140,400  in  coming  public  property.  Accord- 
1884  and  to  172,202  in  1885.  The  ingly,  a  code  was  to  be  utilized 


in  order  that  he  might  transmit 
and  receive  important  communi¬ 
cations  in  cipher. 

The  code  included  the  names 
of  World  men,  rival  newspaper¬ 
men,  and  prominent  public  offi¬ 
cials.  It  also  included  the 
names  of  the  other  newspapers, 
generics,  business  organizations 
and  persons  with  whom  the 
World  had  dealings. 

The  code  was  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  change  and  amendment  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer.  Consequently  a 
new  code  word  was  coined  to 
meet  every  exigency.  As  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  eight  of  the  city’s 
largest  department  stores  formed 
a  union  for  protective  purposes, 
their  first  move  was  to  demand 
a  reduction  in  the  World’s  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  under  the  threat 
of  withdrawing  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  code  word  .selected  to 
designate  the  department  store 
cobination  was,  “RAT.” 

Code  words  for  names  of  the 
different  New  York  newspapers 
were  “GERANIUM.”  the  Jour¬ 
nal:  “GEOLOGIST.”  the  Herald; 
“GINGER.”  the  Telegram;  “GE¬ 
OGRAPHY.”  the  Times:  “NEL¬ 
SON."  the  Sun;  “GESTURE,”  the 
Tribune;  “GRASPING,”  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  “  G  E  N  - 
UINE.  ”  the  World.  “JUNIOR” 
meant  evening;  “SENIOR.”  the 
morning  edition;  “SENIORITY,” 
the  Sunday  edition.  “CURATE” 
was  the  code  word  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  "POTASH”  represented 
advertising. 

“ANDES”  was  the  cioher  for 
Joseph  Pulitzer;  “GUSH,”  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Hearst:  "VICTOR.” 
W.  C.  Reick  of  the  Herald;  “VIC¬ 
TORIA,”  Alfred  Harmsworth. 
the  British  publisher,  etc. 

The  following  is  a  typical  code 
mes.sage  from  Mr.  Pulitzer; 

March  6,  1901 
•  Gulch,  World,  N.  Y. 

Is  German  edition  included 
in  GUILTY  and  GRAFT  fig¬ 
ures  for  GERANIUM  CITY 
CURATE  or  excluded?  What 
is  GEOLOGISTS  SENIORITY 
latest  city  CURATE?  Make 
sure  of  this  doubly  sure.  Any 
news  about  RAT?  SEDEN¬ 
TARY.” 

“Guilty”  is  the  cipher  for  R.  E. 
Powell,  the  World’s  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  “GRAFT”  stood 
for  Stephen  J.  Richardson,  the 
World’s  circulation  manager.  At 
the  time  of  this  cable,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  combination 
were  on  an  advertising  strike 
and  were  withholding  advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  World  in  the  effort 
to  force  down  its  rates.  Deciph¬ 
ered,  the  message  read: 

March  6,  1901 
D.  C.  Seitz,  World.  N.  Y. 


Is  the  German  edition  in. 
eluded  in  R.  E.  PoweuTj 
Stephen  Richardson’*  flgum 
of  the  Journal’s  city  circuli- 
tion  or  excluded?  is  th» 
Sunday  Herald’s  latest  citv 
circulation?  Make  sure  d 
this  doubly  sure.  Any  news 
regarding  department  ston 
combination?  A  prompt  reply 
desired.” 

Seitz’s  reply,  in  code,  wu 
Jo.seph  Pulitzer,  London. 

SEMAPHORE.  German  edi¬ 
tions  not  included  in  GERA 
NIUMS  CI-TY  CURATE« 
either  GUILTY  or  GRAFT 
GEOLOGIST  not  more  thit 
.seventy-nine  thousand  City 
Doubly  sure.  No  news  of 
RAT.” 

The  code  word  adopted  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  agreement  or  peict 
treaty  to  end  the  costly  Journi; 
World  feud  of  the  last  centur 
was  "DERISION.”  While  tk 
treaty  terms  were  agreed  to  by 
S.  S.  Carvalho,  publisher  of  thi 
Journal,  and  Don  C.  Seitz,  they 
never  went  into  effect,  for  tht 
reason  that  Mr,  Hearst  wit^elc 
his  approval. 

Pulitzer  messages  includec 
code  designations  for  everythin! 
from  typesetting  machines  to 
Presidential  candidates;  andiub 
ject  matter  covered  everythin! 
from  approval  of  salary  in¬ 
creases  to  the  appointment  of  i 
Washington  correspondent. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  messages  was  thr. 
when  “J.  P.”  appeared  at  th 
bottom  of  one,  it  was  taken  as 
an  indication  that  he  was  in 
good  humor  and  pleased  witt 
the  world  and  all  the  inhabi 
tants  thereof.  But  when  tho 
full  name  Joseph  Pulitzer  wis 
at  the  end,  it  meant  he  was  ti 
bad  humor  and  there  was  trou 
ble  ahead  for  some  offender. 

Richard  Crocker,  the  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall,  arrived  in  Ne» 
York  after  a  visit  to  Ireland,  on 
Sept.  7,  1897.  To  duly  cele¬ 
brate  such  an  important  evwt 
Arthur  Brisbane,  then  managii*! 
editor  of  the  Evening  World,  go; 
out  a  special  extra  at  9;30  aji 
He  kept  adding  to  the  originsi 
material  through  all  the  editions, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  final 
went  to  press,  the  Crocker  news 
matter  covered_  more  than  a 
page.  ‘  ■* ' 

The  next  day  Mr.  Pulitzer 
telegraphed  from  Bar  Harbor 
asking.  “What  was  the  total  of 
yesterday's  Evening  World’s  cir¬ 
culation?”  Mr.  Seitz  answered 
“The  Crocker  Extra  had  an  ex¬ 
tra  sale  of  40,000.”  If  Mr.  Pulil" 
zer  ever  made  any  further  com¬ 
ment,  it  never  reached  the 
World  office. 


War  and  the  swift  proeress  of 
aviation  have  spark  •  pIugRed 
reader  interest  in  aerial  navi- 
Ration.  There  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent  types  of  planes  yet  from 
"down  below”  their  true  iden-  /~T\ 

tity  may  be  difficult  for  an  X 

amateur  to  discover.  What’i 
the  difference  in  motor-sounds, 
wing-spread,  etc.  The  Haskin 
Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  puu  newspaper 
readers  straight  during  this  exciting  air-age. 

Tht  H'ilmiHffton  J ournal-Every  Evening  (52,482  E 
has  renewed  for  Tht  Haskin  Service  for  two  years 
from  Junt  lOth. 


EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  Aigast  2*. 


'~P'IME  WAS  when  some  thought  it 
^  unnecessary  for  men  in  the  business 
office  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
technical  “mysteries”  of  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction.  Nor  was  it  considered  wholly 
relevant  for  the  craftsmen  in  the  plant  to 
understand  front  office  problems. 

Not  so,  now!  That  publishing  organi¬ 
zation  is  smoothest  running  which  knows 


sured  of  the  best  equipment  for  its  specific 
needs;  to  keep  its  mechanical  staff  in 
tune  with  the  front  office;  to  see  that  the 
proper  standards  are  maintained  in  each; 
and  to  educate  its  advertisers  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  changing  techniques. 

Our  interest  lies  in  the  composing- 
room — the  key  to  successful  newspaper 
production.  Your  Linotype  Production 


enough  of  the  technical  details  to  be  as-  Engineer  is  ready  to  help. 


Linotyp€  Cation  Old  Faca 


PriiiMi)  III  U.  S.  A 


“To  Be  Or  Not  To  Mea^is  ""Buy  Bo?uls!" 


JJou  can  make  plans  NOW 
for  POST-WAR  HOUSTON 
That  wont  have  to  be  changed 


Profit  possibilities  in  the  South's  largest  metro¬ 
politan  market  can  be  developed  now  with  full 
assurance  that  Houston's  place  in  the  post-war  pic¬ 
ture  will  remain  unchanged. 

Steel,  as  represented  by  Sheffield,  is  here  to  stay. 
New,  important  payrolls,  fully  supported  by  guaran¬ 
tees  of  conversion  from  wartime  production  to 
domestic  and  industrial  manufacturing,  brings  to 
Houston  that  confidence  so  long  expressed  by  its 
founders:  a  sound  foundation  results  in  steady 
growth,  even  without  the  impetus  of  war  contracts. 


Add  to  the  pre-war  dominance  in  oil  and  cotton 
the  influence  of  steel,  synthetic  rubber  and  ship¬ 
building,  and  you'll  recognize  a  market  in  excess  of 
600,000  people — ^fast-growing  but  permanent — in 
which  vital  industrial  manufacturing  nas  revolution¬ 
ized  the  old  sleepy  formula  for  southern  civilization. 

You'll  recognize,  too,  that  The  Houston  Press 
commands  an  important  segment  of  this,  the  South's 
largest  market.  Alw^s  alert  and  aggressive  edi¬ 
torially,  the  Press  offers  the  most  concentrated 
coverage  of  metropolitan  Houston  for  the  most 
economical  investment. 


STUDY  HOUSTON  AND  THE  HOUSTON  PRESS  FOR  POST-WAR  DEVELOPMENT 


NfW  YORK  ....  WorU-T»l»gram  COlUMMJS 

ClfVHAND . PrMi  CINONNATI 

nrrsMJROH . Pnu  Kentucky  . 


SAN  FRANCISCO . Naw  Covmgtcm  •Mem,  Cncmaoti  Pott 

■*<l>tANAPOUS . r«M<  KNOXVIUE . Newt-Somtimml 


DENVER . RocEy  Ml.  Newt  EVANSVILLE 

MRMH40HAM . Pott  HOUSTON  . 


MEMPHIS  ....  ComnMrctol  Appeal  FORT  WORTH 

MEMPHIS . Prett^imilar  ALBUQUERQUE 


Newt  EL  PASO  . 
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